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mountain broo 
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E, years the piano was admit- 
tedly the most difficult instru- 
ment to record accurately. Re- 
roduced tones never had that 
full, rounded richness of the piano 
, itself. They were harsh . . . un- 
teal. But the Orthophonic prin- 
ciple of recording and reproducing 
has mastered this problem... 
definitely ! 

It brings you piano tones, pure 
-and unchanged . . . just as they 
pour from the piano under the 
Master touch of the artist him- 
self. You can almost see the 
swift, sure fingers running over 


























The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the 
finest music for the home. Model Four- 
seven (above) is $125, list price. 
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The piano is really 
a piano on the 

| New Orthophonic 

ia Victrola 








1927 


**The marked improvement in the reproduction 
of the piano is a most gratifying achievement.” 







the keys. When the music stops, 
you applaud instinctively, as you 
would at an actual recital. For 
the illusion is simply perfect 


Victor tone is the tone of realism 


Piano, harp—the tones of all 
instruments, including the hu- 
man voice, fall pleasantly upon 
the most critical ear when 
heard through the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. In no other 
way can you hear music re- 
produced so accurately. For 
the Orthophonic Victrola is 
based on the new, scientific, 
Victor-controlled principle 
of ‘‘matched impedance,” 
which permits smooth, 


The New 
Orthop honic 










VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


ictrola 


——IGNACE PADEREWSKI. 


uninterrupted sound-flow . . 
amazing!y natural tones! 

The new Orthophonic Victor 
Records, recorded by microphone, 
are an achievement comparable to 
that of the Orthophonic Victrola 
itself. They have new beauty and 
power. New clearness and depth. 
Made from an improved material, 
they have new quiet! These: 
records play on amy instrument 

. and vastly improve it! 





Go to the nearest Victor dealer today 
and ask him to play the new Ortho- 
phonic Victor Records on the new 
Orthophonic Victrola. Know for 
yourself that there is nothing else 
like this in all the realm of music. 
There are many beautiful models of 
the Orthophonic Victrola, from $95 
to $300, list price. Silent electric 
motor ($35 extra) eliminates wind- 
ing. You play and relax. 
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A i W d Bi S | ? 
= \ lLoward a Bigger Salary! 
| 
/ 
7 
ye ' HARRY L. BAKER 
Secretary and Director 
of Sales 
Owen Card Publishing 
Co., Inc. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
OWEN CARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
; MAKERS OF THE 
IY S your business grows, will you OWEN DISTINCTIVE GREETING PUBLICATIONS 
grow, too—or will you be dis- ELMIRA, N. Y. 
placed by an abler man? 
Harry L. Baker, of Elmira, N.Y., believed LaSalle Extension University, 
in the future ofhis company. True, in1910 4 Chicago, Ill. 
the Owen Card Publishing Company had Gentl 2 
: 78 only eight employees and sold its products ONL LeRON: 
, chiefly within a radius of a few hundred | I cannot resist telling you how well pleased 
86 miles. At that time, Baker was shipping I am with your training in Business Manage-- 
clerk, at $6.00 a week. : ment, and with your simple, efficient and 
But—the company was growing. And , comparatively easy methods of instruction. 
growth meant — opportunity ! a : : 
After a year’s training on the inside, * In the development of an expanding busi- 
| go Mr. Baker went out asasalesman. Within | ness, such as ours, new problems are con- 
18 months he was put in charge of asmall | tinually arising. To solve them wisely, a 
94 sales crew. , i manager needs the soundest counsel he can 
Be: en his oe, —— | obtain. His own experience is not enough. 
standing—to keep pace with new develo q Hardly a day goes by that I do not apply 
ments—heenrolied with LaSalle for home i with highly“profitable results the prin- 
102 bahay rep ges pages ciples of better management’ set forth in 
BR ee eae your course. It has already meant big 
ful corporation occupying a plant thirteen things to git not only in increased effi- 
times as large as in 1910, employing ciency but in personal advancement. I look 
nearly 400 people, selling its products all for even bigger things as time goes on. 
over the United States and Canada. I unhesitatingly recommend your Business 
Two Free Books That Show You Management Course to anyone who is anxious 
25 H Secveines Vie besos to gain a firm foothold in the business 
ow to increase our Encom world and advance himself most rapidly. 
Are you, like Mr. Baker, seeking to advance ‘ 
26 yourself most rapidly? Are you, like Mr. Baker, Very truly yours, 
willing to devote a few spare hours each week to : (tne, L Ade ' vA - 
practical home-study training? 
34 Two books will give you all the facts you need to 
ores, on tear eet ‘Secretary and Director of Sales 
appeals to you, telling you exactly what you must 
do to make them yours; the other, ““Ten Years’ Pro- 
re) motion in One.”’ lle will send them to you free. 
4 If ~~ rd mean what yon one be se ~ tell 
=a aloe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! 
52 3 Ss ~ 
; LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.| 655-R _\CHICAGO ~ 
58 I shall be glad to have your 64-page booklet about the business feldI have checked 
below. Also a copy of ‘'Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
92 Busi M t Law; Degree of LL. B. 
6 Higher Accountancy Modern Foremanship 
9 Modern Salesmanship Industrial Management 
Traffic Management — Foreign Railway Station Management 
and Domestic Personnel Management 
Commercial Law Lj Modern Busin Corr a 
— tev Banking and Finance . and Practice NY 
C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced | Business English 
Accountants Effective Speaking 
(_] Expert Bookkeeping C cial Spanish 
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To 
THE 1927 CAMPERS 


Cosmopolitan Announces a Third Essay Contest with Four Prizes 
of $100 Each in Camp Tuitions 





Our subject this year will be: 


‘““My Ideal Counselor’’ 


vo HAVE been looking forward to your summer at camp all year. You 
are picturing glorious days spent out in the open where you will learn to do 
so many things—to swim, to ride, to paddle a canoe, to shoot an arrow straight 
at the bull’s-eye, to cook over a campfire, to weave colorful rugs, scarves and 
baskets, or perhaps to fashion pottery and quaint jewelry. All this activity will 
be guided by some camp counselor who will make it interesting and pleas- 
urable.. Then there is the traditional story-hour, made enchanting by firelight, 
stars, and the magic words of a counselor. This is to many of you the choicest 
and most valuable hour of the camp program—surely nothing could stimulate 
and kindle the imagination more! 


CosMOPOLITAN wants honest, constructive opinions as to what makes a good 
camp leader—an ideal counselor. What elements of character, personality, 
training and ability are important. Here’s your chance to say exactly what you 
think. 


Ir Your Camp has a counselor whom you think is an ideal one, tell us why you 
think so. The best characteristics of two or three of your camp counselors com- 
bined in one might make an ideal counselor—or perhaps you can imagine one 
who typifies your idea of the best counselor. Anyway, tell in not more than 
400 words just what qualifications this counselor should possess. 


A winner will be chosen from each of the following groups: 


Group A. Junior Boys, 8-13 
Group B. Junior Girls, 8-13 
Group C. Senior Boys, 14-18 
Group D. Senior Girls, 14-18 


Only boys and girls attending an organized summer camp in 1927 shall be eligible. The contest 
is not open to counselors. 


The closing date of the coritest and the names of the judges will be announced in a later issue 
of CosMopoLitan Magazine. 


All essays must be submitted on a blank furnished by this department, which you may obtain 
from your camp director, your teacher in school, or by writing : 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 


MAY G. LINEHAN, DIRECTOR 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 






















1927 
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LITERATURE! 


Not Just Books 








The sweet tooth as op- 
ed to the keen mind. 
America per person we 

spend $18.15 for candy, 

ice cream and soda to 
$1.10 for books; or over 

16 times as much for 

sweets as for books. 






SMOKE 
vs. 


BRAINS 


There are 500,000 tobacco 
dealers in the United 
States and only 2,500 
bookstores. 200 times as 
much effort to supply 
smoke as to supply brains. 
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ACMA ACCC. 








In Russia nearly 5 times 
as many books are sold 
each year as in the United 
States. Thefiguresarez4o,- 
00,000 tO 50,000,000. 

















VERYTHING bound between two 
covers is not literature. 

There are thousands of books published 
each year which are meant to be read ina 
few minutes and forgotten. As things are 
organized, these have to be put out in the 
same form and bought at the same price 
as really good books. It is the purpose of 
the Literary Guild of America to have 
nothing to do with that kind of book. It 
is the aim of the Guild to choose only 
books of permanent literary value, books 
which you will read when you get them, 
which will be important when they come 
out, but which you will read again in six 
months, in a year, which will be a per- 
manent part of your life, which will be 
the classics of the future. 

To understand exactly what we mean, 
imagine yourself living in the time of 
Hawthorne, and imagine that there was 


such a thing as the Literary Guild in ex- 
istence then. In that day you would have 
gone into a bookstore and as the result of 
much talk bought a book by Mary Jane 
Holmes. You would have had something 
printed on paper, something of little real 
worth, something of no permanent power. 
But if the Guild had been in existence, 
you would have received instead a copy 
of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’ which your de- 
scendants would have been reading today. 

That is what the Guild is trying to do. 
For the editors of the Guild, passing fads 
do not exist. Its books will be perma- 
nently important, either in content or in 
literary value. Look over the list of 
editors of the Guild. 

They are sufficient promise of what 
you will get. They are sufficient prom- 
ise that books you might have missed 
will reach you. 





Reduced Price 


You can get twelve books—one each month— 
at much less than the twelve would cost in the 
book stores. This is due to two things. First, 
all members ct the Guild must subscribe in ad- 
vance, so that instead of twelve sales a year we 
make one sale. Second, because by having this 
advance subscription, we are able to get out 
twelve books in definite editions in advance, so 
that not one copy is wasted—none lie idle on 
booksellers’ shelves, none are wasted in our 
own stock rooms. Each copy goes to a definite 
subscriber. 


FREE 


Send the coupon for 
“Wings 99 


Sixteen lively pages of essays, dia- 








A Word About The Editors 
—from the St. Paul News 


Carl VanDoren—Fditor-in-Chief, who, in the sanctums of 
the Guild offices and mayhap even in his chair at Columbia 
University, puffs at one of those cosmopolitan corncob and 
clay pipes. 

Glenn Frank—Late Editor of Century, whose eyes, it is said, 
have not been sullied by reading a novel in these now five years, 
but whose taste in history, philosophy and such cannot be 
sneezed at without stirring the placid waters of Lake Minne- 
tonka (Wis. ) 

Elinor Wylie—Perhaps the best of our lady poets, even when 
writing novels, and of whom James Branch Cabell said that 
She headed the national parade in feminine erudition. 


Hendrik Willem van Loon—Who has reduced mankind, 
the Bible, et al., to words of one syllable, plus pictures. 


Joseph Wood Krutch—Who writes in the Nation the most 
penetrating of dramatic reviews and who played the **Liebes- 
traum”™ from Freud over the memory of the late Mr. Poe. 


Zona Gale is the sixth editor. She is the author of Miss Lulu 
Bett, Preface to a Life, and other widely read novels. 








grams, illustrations, cartoons, tell- 
ing why books used to cost moreand 
why they are going to cost less. 
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LITERARY 
GUILD OF 








Partial Contents of ‘‘Wings”’ 





AMERICA, Inc. 





2. “The University of One Student,”” by Glenn 
Frank 


1. The Wall between Writer and Reader. [ 
. “Literature in Small Towns,"’ by Zona Gale 
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55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
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* Jocgh Weod Krosch comet en: = ae Send me free of charge and 
5- “The Reading Years,” by Elinor Wylie without obligation to me— 
6. Cartoon, by Hendrik Willem van Loon The Literary G Wings—with essays and por- 
7- Why the Low Price? hearin traits of your distinguished Edi- 


The next book of the Literary Guild is excit- 
ing and important. Send the coupon now. so 
that you will be a member in time to get it. 
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tors. Also the story of The 
Literary Guild of America. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
SUMMER 


ULVER ScHOOLS 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Here is education of the finest sort, in the 
open. The out of-doors is the laboratory. Sun- 
browned youths get a wealth of health, stamina 
and joy out of Culver’s exceptional Summer 
School programs. Unusual instructors, the best 
of medical supervision. Boys “learn by doing.” 
Splendid environment of lakes and woods. Men- 
tal, moral and physical development is stressed. 
Cavalry and Naval Schools, boys 14-20. Wood- 
craft Camp, boys 10-15. Full catalogs for each 
school. Address 


The Adjutant, Culver, Indiana 


Winter session, secondary school courses 
(Station WCMA 258.5) 




















11th Season. Girls 13-21. Newbury, N.H. W. fa Ri, 
Amy Y. MacMaster, A. M. 142 West lith Ae faa New York hm A 


KINEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 


For Girls. Strengthen weak points in long vacation under 
expert tutors of College Preparatory subjects. Trained 
leadership in land and water sports, hiking and trips, horse- 
back ridin some Kineowatha a recreational camp under same 
manugemei nt. Elisabeth Bass, A. B., Director, Wilton, Maine. 


Camp for Young Men 
pains Camp with more informal program for 30 older 
boys, 16-2 Water sports, trips, baseball, riding, tennis, 
goif. College inetreeiors. Staff of 9. Booklet. 
MP wine AG 
Lloyd H. Ome 1 W. 13th, N. Y. C. 


__ CANADIAN—BOYS 
AHMEEK (3h 


A small camp for younger boys in the 
Highlands of Ontario. 


Albert W. Field, Director 
The Columbus Academy, Columbus, Ohio. 


WAKONZE « EANAD ADA 
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Are you undecided 


about sending your boy or girl to 
camp this summer? Would you 
like to know more about the camp 
organization, the daily program, 

the arrangements for insuring the 
health and safety of, the campers? 
We shall be glad to answer any 
questions you wish to ask about 
summer camps. 

If you live in the vicinity of Pitts-° 
burgh, Pennsylvania, you will have 
an opportunity to visit the 
Cosmopolitan Camp Exhibit at 


Kaurman’s DEPARTMENT STORE 
MAY 9 to MAY 14 


Handwork done by children in 

camp will be displayed. There 
will be photographs of camp equip- 
ment, motion pictures of camp 
activities, and entertainment pro- 
grams by boys and girls who have 
attended summer camps. 


A representative from Cosmopo.iTan, 
who has visited more than three hun- 
dred camps throughout the country, 
will be glad to talk with you personally 
and give you suggestions and informa- 
tion about the various camps. 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 











































| NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
EGGEMOGGIN FOR CIRLS 


wy Meadows Bay, East Harpswell, Main 
Established 914 Experienced Supervisors 
On Salt W:; Resident Ni 
Horseback Piling free — and Senior Camps 
Alls Ages 8 to 20 


“Rea 8 Shore, Woods and Country combined 
Tuition $320 Laundry only extra 
Write for Illustrated Booklets. w ress 

P ncipal and Mrs. E. L. Montgomery 
Fairmont School, 2103 S St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


CAMP COWASSET 




















North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay. The Sea- 
shore Camp for Girls. Free horseback riding with trained 
instructor. Illustrated booklet. Miss Beatrice A. Hunt, 
16 Plymouth Street, Holbrook, Massachusetts. 








THE TALL PINES CAMP 


The best summer of all—in a delightful fairyland 
of fragrant pine woods near Bennington, Care- 
free, happy days doing just the things girls from 7% 
to 18 love. Sizzling bacon ‘round a campfire, over- 
night hikes, canoeing on a sunny clear lake, swim- 
ming and horseback “siding. Arts and crafts. The 
camp is noted for its comforts and well-supplied 
table. The Club (separate), for college students, pro- 

and b ge ae campers for 
short vacation: Bookle' 


MISS EVELINA. "REA VELEY 
Box D Elmw 





ood, N. H. 
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CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 


{n White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best 
ef ‘everything for the best girls. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music 
and dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and 
war canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, spring and 
artesian well water, modern plumbing. _ Satisfied 
parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on 


request. Herbert F. Balch, Dept. C, St. Johnsbury, Vi. 














CAMP OPECHEE ‘paisa Pend, Me. 
Real Camp lifé. Expert counsellors. Pure drinking 
water. Land-water sports. Tutoring under specialists. 








Bors. 
m Sargent Camps &&. 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 
Exceptional equipment for riding, boating, tennis 
and all other outdoor sports. rgent Club for 
Young Women over 20. Come and stay for two 
weeks or more. Number limited. For booklet address 

MRS. C. L. SCHRADER, Director 
14 Everett St. Cambridge, Mass. 


‘TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


—— Vermont 














For Girls 
“The Horseback Camps.” All s 
Green Mountains. Golf instreetion. “No E; "eg 
Illustrated booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. ROYS, 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 








A-LINEA Ste core oe 


Land and Water Sports. 

Equipment. Expert Staff 
arie 
ass. 


Dramatics. Riding. Modern 
IHustrated booklet. Mrs. 


4 


C. Finneran, School of Expression, Fall River, | 
i 


nurse. Arts and crafts. 
Reverend H. B. Haskell, Gardiner, Binine 
Miss Ethel E. Hobbs, Box 272, ‘Cedarhurst, | ,N. Y. 


eWhite Mountain | 
Ogont;C Camp for Girls 


Wind whistling in your ears—a swerve in 
the dashing spray—brilliant blue of sky 

| and water—this the exciting sport of 
=? aquaplaning! 600 acres of open space. 
‘harming counselors of personalit y and ex- 


perience. Horseback riding in care of West 


Point Cavalry Officer. Exercise fitted to 
individual needs. Tutoring and French 
conversation. All sports including golf. 
Stage and dance floor. Cabins with lights 
1 and water. Log Hall Club for older girls. 
Catalog. : 


Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 





CAMP WICHITEE 


West Dresden, Me. For girls 8-20. A camp of real s) 
mamenio. Hand-craft, nature study, horseback riding, 
GOLF, Address Miss Harriet M. Balcom, 

1193 Commonwealth Ave., Allston, Mass. 


WAWENOCK-OWAISSA 


Acamp on Lake Sebago where 50 girls spend an ideal summer. Free 

horseback riding every day. ips—land water sports—arts 

and crafts — ype sad — dancing. Every care for each girl's 
d Mrs. Elro; 


y 0. 
Fryeburg Pm Fryeburg, Maine. 


e s 
Camp Wihakowi 

Girls’ Camp in Green Mountains: all usual camp activi- 
ties. including horsemanship. Illustrated catalog. 


Pror. AND Mrs. A. E. W1nstow, 
Box 5, Northfield, Vermont. 


CAMP EAGLE POINT 
Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. *. Estab. 
1905. White Mountain cam 


above sea. 
activities 














A Mr. an 
Richman, Directors. Rumney, N. H. 
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BONNIE DUNE, “tic 


The Nautical Camp for Boys. A ess: 
j health and Seneiene. Psclected sank that goomes the best, 
Boye 8-14 y of age. Membership limited. 














ee Te Gere te 
camp IDLEWILD ovs 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Water sports and moun- 
tain trips. Seniors, Middlers, Juniors in separate ees 
Individual attention a feature. No extras. Booklet 

D. Roys, 4 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MON-O-MOY The Sea Campo Sr. for Book 
EAST BREWSTER, MASS. 

Superb bathing, sailing, canoeing, deep sea =. go sports. 

Horseback riding. Cabins. Tutoring. Camp Mother? Nutrition 

classes for underweights. Senior. Intermediate. Junior om 

i ag HARRIMAN C. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, 


CRYSTAL BEACH 


_ A salt pater camp for young On Long Island Sound. 
e 2 rane fishing, hiking, nature study. 
hoa ad catia. Wholesom odern sanitation. 
Me. anp Mas. C. C. MoTenman, "ieee School, Waterbury, Comm 
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NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 








For boys 

BOB-WHITE Psat 
Mass. 5 hours from New York City. 

F 1915. Horseback and mountain trips. 
Water sports. Vegetables from own farm. Booklet. 
fa gh ng Walden Sch., W. 68th St., New York 
. Hayes, Box 6, Ashland, Mass. 


WILD-CROFT On Sebago 
$ No. Windham, Maine. For BOYS BO 17. 
, Four groups—separate worthwhile activi- 
ties. Ponies, Horses. Free riding instrues = 
each bo dog 4 every day. Mountain trips. Send 
eet 








Camp Trained Boy.’ Mr. and Mire. 
Stanley L. Wccss. 144 Austin St., S., Worcester, Mass. 
Lake in Mt. Monadnock 


Sunset Camp for Boy Region. Equipment modern 


and complete. All Land and Water Sports. Competition Cups. Over- 
night Hikes to Monadnock and other peaks. Charles S. FitzGerald, 
peaches Coach of Boston Latin School, Director. For Booklet ad- 

dress Mrs. M. Agnes Boyle, 64 Hartford St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Kamp Kill 





Greenfield, N. H.. on Sunset 





Summer Camp for Boys 
on Lake Champlain 


Qist season. Experienced staff. Tents and _ cabins. 
Trained nurse. All sports. Interesting mountain and 
water trips. Interesting booklet. Address Ralph F. Perry, 


Director, Prin., Morristown High School, Box C, Morristown, N. 


OSSIPEE 33;5F48°% 
BOYS 9- 

In the White Mts. on Lake Ossi 

Water Sports—Riding a special f 

Grover Cleveland used to fish. For “Photos, Circular or 

Motion Pictures address, J. C. Bucher, Principal, Box C, 

Nassau Place, Peekskill, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—BOYS 


Boys 5 to 17 
= Year 



















@ perkshi: 
hours from New sete I 

Si teresa norte, ip Limit A ey 

pert. supervision, excellent food. oS Jewish 

Clientele. Write to 

R. L. HOWARD, 25 Kensington Ave., Jersey City- 
“Stick Together’’ 

CAMP TON-KA-WA  °G0).6t0 15" 


On Lake Chautauqua, N. 1500-ft. elevation. Junior 
C and Senior Boys (limited - 75). Splendidly equipped. 
T Water and land sports, riding, fishing, boating, hiking, 








handicraft. High moral influence. Personal supervision 
of Director and Mrs. Nyenhuis. ai é 
For Booklet address J. H. Nyenhuis, Box 1606, Williamsville, N. Y. 


AVIKONPACK 
NMOVOCKAFT CAMPS 


PChristian boys 9-17 — Forestry — Scoutcraft — Canoe trips 
R ble fee—Booklet.—Box 63 Univ. Sta., Syracuse,N.Y. 


AMP MACKENZIE 


and 9g beso 
75 min. from N for Boys. 
Athletics. 


Also eae School Division A 
Water Spo: 
For caus @ ae J. C. RYAN, Box C, MONROE, N. Y. 
Kyle Cam Catskill Mts. “The Paradise For 
Pp, Boys, 6 to 16 years”’ 
Bungalows only—no damp tents. Safe bathing. Saddle 
horses and ponies. Movies. Lifetime with boys. Ad- 


dress Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Boys, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Box 82. 


DARTS CAMP. in rio Sidmondacks. 


For young gentlemen, 12 to 16 years. Forest aioe, 
Swimming, Canoeing, Rifle Shooting, Horsemanship, etc. 
Director H. liams, Columbia University, 
New ii For Bookiets was John W. T. Lesure, Darts, N. Y., 
(until April 15th, Camden, S.C.) References Required. 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 
POCAHONTAS (i.inpiein, Noy. 


Bungalows. All land, water sports. Music, 
dramatics, dancing. Riding, laundry, in- 
cluded in fee, $300. No extras. Excellent 
food. Selected camp staff. Write for booklet. 
Irwin C. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N. J. 


Have you selected a sum- 
pon — =e ur da > 
for po bes 
On beautiful Lake Genegantslet in the Se = of south pce 
New York State. 115 acres. All land and water sports. 


May R. Winans, 241 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP DUNES, Peconic, L. I. 


Lake-By-The-Sea + as for Girls under 18 
Girls over 18. Directors, 
Dunes Club— p, r. Willard, Jamaica,N. 
Marion E. Wood, Willen Pt High ‘School, Phila- 
delphia. _ Write "Miss Wood for catalogue. 


CAMP | ‘TWA-NE-KO-TAH 


All 1,8 20, ep Bepte a R Chapsctor res Ga stal ki, 
id and wat ports. ev. irs. R. 0! 
8 College Hill, Snyder, Erie County. New Y 




































































sue DOCTOR PETTIT CAMPS 


Shelter Island, N. Y. 
The famous Salt Water Camps 
Sewanhaka for older girls, 
Manhansack for younger girls. 

Peconic e for adults, 
Horseback ri md free. 
Illustrated booklet. Write 
Dr. H. C. Pettit 
106 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 














PENNESSEEWASSEE 


(AUAINE:CAMP-FOR;BOYS 


8-16 Years . 
AllWater & Field Sports® 

John Shaw French,PhD-Direcfor 
Write Sor booklet. Norway Me 











NEW YORK—GIRLS 
MILLS ADIRONDACK £2" fer girls 


3 divisions. Wonderful swimming, canoeing. Excellent 
saddle horses. xpert instruction in toe and nature 
gence. Hikes, over-night camping. Fine table. Write 

ough Mills, 926 W, Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Affiliated with Camp ‘Skon-O-Wah-Co for young brothers. 


CAMP ARDSLEY No “tents: ‘sate 








swimming; French; Camp Lore; Arts ; 


and Crafts; Dramatics; Horseback 
riding. Write for Illustrated book- 
let. Ardsley, New York. 





CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondacks. Perfect 
location, equipment and staff. All land and water 
sports expertly supervised. Pioneering. Campers 
returning seven season: 
Tewish Clientele Predominating. 
Write for booklet. Sidney C. Kreme, B- 8.5 B. P. E. 
628 West 158th St., N. Y. 











NEW JERSEY—GIRLS 


ROSE HAVEN) 


A Camp for 30 Christian Girls 5 yrs. oid. Meets ay demands + 
exceptionally particular parents. ¢ direction of Rose Haven School 
8th Season. 8 miles from . 1 Week to 2 Months. 
Mary Birchard, ‘Box 17-A, Tenafly, N. J. 











PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 


OCH-A-WACHNE 


For girls under 14—In the Pocono Mts. Private Lake, 
water and field sports. Camp craft. Screened sleeping 
lood. Correct health habits. Rate $150. 
Booklet. Charles J. Prohaska, M. D., Head of Dept.. 
Health Education, Temple University, Phila., Pa. 








PINE TREE | Weomt "Tako 9,000" tect | 


above sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mts. Four hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. Experienced councilors. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, all sports. Pine Tree Club 
for older girls. _16th year. Miss BLANCHB C. PRIce, 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAUPAC CAMP Tobyhanna, Pa. 


A vacation camp for girls in the beautiful Pocono Mountains. 
Varied activities include water sports, games, handcrafts, dancing, 
horseback riding, target practice. All activities carefully supervised. 
Experienced councilors. Fee only $200. Illustrated booklet on re- 
quest. M. Blanche Potter, Director, 1637 Monsey Ave., Scranton,Pa. 











SOUTHERN—BOYS 


Camp Terra Alta 


11th Season Non-military 
Directed by Commandant, 
Staunton Military Academy 

A real camp for the real boy, Ex- 

cellent patronage. Splendid equip- 

ment, Beautiful scenery, delight- 

ful climate. 2800 ft. elevation. 

so-acre lake. Aquatic and athletic 





sports. Nine-hole “Goofy” golf 
course, Horseback riding. Tutor- 
ing. Bowling and Billiards. Cata- 


log. Lt. Col. T. G. Russell, Box 
395-A, Staunton, Va. After June 
oth, Terra Alta, W. Va. 











Golf, Ti 


A Li] 
Professor Religious Education 
COLUM 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

















WYOMISSING i=: 


“The Camp for Regular Boys Who Want to Do Things” 


Sound, reliable and thoroughly established: the 
highest pur poses of camping FULFILLED. Boys 
from the finest families; counselors men. Perma- 
nent buildings, correct sanitation, convenient and 
finished athletic field and play grounds, excellent 
swimming, large string of ckmp-owned horses. 
Among the pines where the Blue Ridge and Dela- 
ware River provide surroundings unrivaled for 
health and happiness. Inspection invited. 
inclusive fee. Catalogue. 
Owned and directed by 
W. K. TRANSUE North Water Gap, Pa. 











FOR 
CAMP LEN-A-PE govs 
(Lenape Village is assoc. Adult Camp) 
On lake in Poconos. 110 miles from N. Y. 
C. 130 miles from Phila. Real Indian, cow- 
boy, magician. Mature counselor for every 
five boys. Physician. Log cabins, horses, 
tennis, motor-boating, aquaplaning. Chris- 
tian boys 6-16. $335 all inclusive. Booklet. 





a ty 














David Keiser, 4809 Kingsessi Ave., 
Phila., ve oe 








POCONO PINES CAMP 


For boys. Pocono Pines, Pa. High in the invig- 
orating mountains. Four hours from New York 
and Phila. Sandy beach, 3-mile lake. Swim- 

ming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Catalog. J. 
Elwood Calhoun, 59 06 Pulaski Ave., Phila., Pa. 


CAMP SHOHOLA 


On Picturesque Lake Greeley in the Poconos 
WATER SPORTS ATHLETICS 
RIDING TUTORING 

Send for Booklet to Adam Brucher, Jr. 
Lansford High School, ansford, Pa. 


POCONO is 


In the highest Poconos on a private lake. 
Unlimited ihorsebaek riding and all sports in- 
cluded in fee of $275.00. Staff of councillors 
who are leaders. Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Paxson, 
113 Kenilworth Road, Merion, Pa. 

near Phila. 


MAPLEWOOD weve: 


Camp for young boys. Also all year round school. Radio, 
all sports, horseback rides, hikes. Good table. Manual 
training. Moderate rates. For booklet address, J. C. 
Shortlidge, A. B. Harvard, Director, Box 29, Chester 
Heights, Del. Co., Pa. 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 




















| Miquon-by-the-Sea "znt.b=> 


| A well established salt water camp for boys 6-16. Mid- 





way between Asbury Park and Atlantic City. Con- 
stant careful supervision. All sports. Bungalows, 
$225. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. J. Leonard Mason, 
440 S. 50th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


: 
Camp Jocassee For Girls 
In the Carolina Blue Ridge Mountains. Gymnasium, 
Main Building, Shacks, Art Craft House, Private Lake. 
All Athletics, Horseback riding, Hiking, Dramatics. 
Sixth Season. Very moderate rates. For catalogue write 
Miss Adelaide Hughes,1013 Oak St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CAMP CHOPTANK 


On the far-famed Eastern snore of Maryland. Salt- 
water camp for girls, 8 to 16. Cruise, water and land 
sports, riding. Write for booklet. Ellen S. Stan, Shippan 
Point, Stamford, Connecticut. 


> 
EAGLE S NEST CAMP 
Brevard, . (Formerly Waynesville) 
A high a mountain camp offering activities girls love. 
Experienced leaders, excellent food, registered nurse. 
Midgets, juniors, seniors. Write 
Mrs. Frederic Myers, Jr. 620 E. 40th St. Savannah, Ga. 


CAMP TRAIL’S END 


For girls. In rugged picturesque Kentucky. 
Horseback and canoe trips. All camp 




















activities. Appetizing. wholesome food. 
Splendid equipment. Booklet. Mary 
DeWitt Snyder, 360 S. Broadway, Lex- 


ington, Ky. 





“WESTERN—BOYS 


AIRW OOD «0. 


9th Season. r boys 8 to 16 yr. Torch 
Lake, near On A "Mich. Unexcelled in lo- 
eation, food and variety of activities. ee For 
booklet address Mr. and Mrs. M Eder, 

5620 Belmont Ave., College Hill, Gaiaae o. 


The VALLEY RANCH Horseback ck Trip 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming seamen Big 
Game Country. be a eg — 17th 








Season. Booklet. J. S. 
Valley Ranch Eastern  Otice 
bazyu ® 70 East 45th St., New York. 


CAMP MIAMI ¢3. 


In great oak woods on Big Miami. Direction Miami Mil. 
Inst. All sports that boys love. Competition medals. 
,Tutoring if desired. July 5-Aug. e ). 
Booklet. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box Cc, 
Germantown, Ohio. 











WESTERN—BOYS 








PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 








































High in the cool Rockies—No Mosquitoes—1lith Season. 
Can you imagine riding your cow pony over the Ranger's 
trails in the deep mountain Forest with the pack mules which 
carry everything needed for your Camp for weeks? Your 
headquarters a famous big Ranch? Learning to ride and pack 
and make camp as only the West knows ange Write for 
booklet now! I take only 24 bore. List closes early. 5 ed J. 
Saas Director. Los Alamos Ranch, Box C, Otowi, New 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BOYS CAMP 
In Rocky Mountain National Park 

A Western riding camp. Best of leadership, 

equipment and horses. Trip to Cheyenne 

Rodeo. Limited to 40 boys, 12-18 years. 

Seventh season. Booklet. D.C. uiainase. 

1507 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 





































































C of MORGAN PARK ee 
Camp Traverse MILITARY ACADEMY SPECIAL 
Non-military camp on Spider Lake in the Charlevoix— THE BANCROFT CAMP FOR 





Petosky— Traverse City district of Mich. Gives boys of 
oS. a “Bei epful vacation. Tutoring. Address Col. BACKWARD CHILDREN 

ells, Box 617, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. | On Maine Coast. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Riding, 
| Fishing, etc. Expert care. Resident nurse and sician. 


WESTERN—GIRLS | Bookict’ E. A; Farrington, M-D. and Jenzia C. Cooley, 
ENAHGA CaAmers. 


For Girls. 12th Ses. 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin 


oO 
Juniors 8-13; Seniors 14-18; Club 
aoe ik Important 


eaatna chk ridin wimming. 
All camp sports. c Sarefully selected 
Stat complete. Directors, Mrs. Send your application 
st eomplete. ectors, rs. 
orci tate Tale hve, SE gy Beds 

M A. 10 . 
MOREE Se Oe as soon as possible to 























COLORADO FOR 2 GIRLS : f 
CAMP KIMOHO the camp you have 
Pe tent Divise Cypay trims to Estes Park. Swim chosen. Delaymay mean 
ming in naturallake. For booklet address Mrs. G. F. rs 
R. Currens. M.A., Boulder, Colo. disappointment for 





SANDSTONE CAMP 


Green Lake, Wisconsin. Five hours from Chicago. 16th your boy or girl, since 





EE Pg BS have al 
Esther €: Dunham, Ti Carberry Apts., Omaha, re wane’ “_ “ al~ 
ebraska = 

rea reacne their 
KAMP KAIRPHREE, tc: sh 
For fifty girls. On Lake Huron. All the regular camp maximum enrollment. 











activities offered. The camp spirit noticeably wholesome 
and homelike. Personal supervision stressed. Staff filled. 
Booklet on request. Mrs. George R. Swain, Director, 
713 East University Ave. Ann Arbor, Michigan. \ 














en a 


CAMP ROBIN HOOD 


at Lake Arrowhead, in the San Bernardino 
Nomar Stody Moone Tedeben, Ce 
Nature Study, ’ 
Sr ge Yk 
ishing serious school w 
the Webb School of Califor mene 
For catalog, pars all 

Thompson Webb, Claremont, California 
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——___—__.., 


MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 

At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 
The ideal vacation for all women interested in Land 
and Water Sports. Beautiful lake, good food, low 
cost. Latest English oc methods, expert coach- 
in; Danish gymnastics. ork, play’ or rest as you 
woh. Ri ter for one week or more. July 20th 
to Sept. Ist. Address 

Chicago terns School of fhvetens Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave. Box 23, Chicago, Ill. 


CAMP HALCYON cikts *stclland, Mich 


Lake Michigan. All activities. Kentucky saddle horses. 
Expert instruction. No uniform. Fee $250. Booklet. 
Also accommodations for girls = 21. Rates on ap 
cation. Directors: Ann O. Watt, Mimi H. Garesche, 
3622 West Pine St., St- Louis, Mo. 


OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES 4 Nptve.Geme 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal take Teas 
fort, Mich. Complete equipment, screened cabins, 
resident nurse. ature, riding, canoeing, wooderaft 
trips featured. Booklet on request. 

MRS. B. G. MATTSON, Charlevoix, Michigan 


Hor 
The VALLEY RANCH ,Beoysback Trip. 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, Big 
Game Country. Christian. Limited. 6th 
Season. ooklet. J. S. Bryan. 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office 
Lazyvo 70 East 45th St., New York 




































BOYS AND GIRLS 


DE VITTE CAMP 


Box 48 K, Morganville, N. J. 
Boys and girls age 6 to 14, excellent care. 70 acres, 
35 miles out. Rates $150. From July Ist to Sept. Ist, 
no extras. Booklet. 


MonTESsoRI Camps 


TABLISHED 19 
CHILDREN - THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
Mrs. Anno Paist- Ryan Wycombe Pa. 


GREEN ARROW [for Gi: 


On sandy shore of Shaffer Lake, Van Buren County, Michigan. 
Substantial buildings. Wholesome well planned diet. Field and 
water sports—swimming, boating, hag a caretul 
supervision. Rate $160 for 8 w 

Address Mrs. Mary M. Giese, “Congress Park, Ill. 

























May G. Linehan, Director 


“oe COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


119 West FortietH Street, New York, N. Y. 


The coupon below will assist you in making your school or camp problem clear to us. 
Fill in the blank spaces and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT. If you wish to write more fully we shall be glad to have you do 


so. The use of our service does not obligate you in any way. 
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NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 





Primary Training School, 183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Boarding 
day school. Big opportunities for our graduates. 
State certificate. 29th year. Booklets. Address 
MARY C. MILLS, Principal 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Training for 

on slg primary and playground positions. Uni- 
versity ts. Enroll now for entrance in Oct. 1927. 
Send for ig 9 “Training Children.”’ t Hamblen 
Jones, Principal. 2 S Huntington Ave., Room 314, Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two years normal diploma courses. Trains to 

teach cookery, sewing, dietitians, tea-room management. 
luates occupy exceptional positions. For catalog 

address the Registrar. 

110 Waban Hill Rd., Chestnut Hill, Boston, Mass. 


The Weylister 


A resident and day i2 | for young women 
9 miles from New Haven. 134 hours from New York. 
ng ear, two-year courses. Collegiate, Secretarial. 
.~¥ W. Skinner, M. A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 
Box C, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


——Kendall Ball for ciris——+ 

on the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. College 
Pre tory, General and Post Goggame Courses. 
Riding. gains. skating, tennis. and Mrs. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Pri 


























Charles P. Kendall, Box Z, Pride’s Cratos. Mass. 
THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 
$ist year. (Formerly the Bronson School.) A girls’ 


school where the work is arranged to meet needs of the 
grec as she grows and develops. Nursery age through 

school, Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph.D., Director, 
31 Hope Street, Providence, R. 1. 











CHATEAU vp: BURES —— 
(a School for Boys ) 

PAR VILLENNES | Seine-et-Oise) France 
Stone buildings, central heating, modern plumbing. Science 
laboratory. Manual training. Extensive athletic fields. Milk, 
eggs, and vegetables from own farm on premises. Prepara- 


tion for American University examinations under competent 
experts. Prospectus on application to headmaster. 


























TRAVEL SCHOOLS 


A University Afloat — Around the World 


The s. s. “AURANIA” of the Cunard Line 
Sails from New York September 1927 for 8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 
Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between students and faculty. Credit allowed at 
most universities for courses taken. This Cruise is Co-educational. 
Open to pre-collegiates and undergraduates, also to a limited number of older people with 
educational inclinations. Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 11 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 
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a OWARD 











Round the World 





FOR SECOND 

r YOUNG ANNUAL 

—acnte COREA, MEN EL CRUISE 

HE PR YGID DODD py EMINARY OvER “SEPTEMBER 
4 IT Yrs. To May 


MAG 4h 40 4 848 


Where New England Traditions 
Count In The Gul's Education Twenty- By nie Seite 


Tropics in Winter. Europe, China, Japan in Fall and Spring. 





ban to New York City 
Fah Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
For — of ene grade or 
graduates. hoice of regular 
and special studies, for every 
need, — college prep., 


and 8 advanced 
courses. wath eties, riding, Tittle 
theatre, dancing. Sensibly 


luxurious equipment; magnifi- 
cent stone buildings: 12 acres. 
1 year. Select patronage. 
For catalogue and views address 
inci; Glen Eden, 
Stamford, Connecticut 











RAY COURT 


‘on-the- Sound 
ACCREDITED. 
A School for 
mosphere. All 
usual studies. 
ria 
Crafts, Music, Riding. Beach. 1 ‘atinetion 
SAFALOG JESSIE. CALLAM GRAY, 


I L S Wholesome at- 
R ane werete 
X 3 STAMFORD, CONN. 











LASELL SEMIN ARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 


ew from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
the A complete course on the care and management of 
@ and family. Unusual training in music with 
Set work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ezpression, 
b \poead Training and College Preparatory Courses, 
Separate school for younger girls. 
ndoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
Shy el. B Fiorsebook riding a feature. Booklet. 

WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

‘coodland Road, A: 












uburndale, aieereiiestis 











Standard College Preparatory Course Aecredited One Year College, Graduate, Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Intensive Course. Special Courses in Household Arts, Secre- For Illustrated Booklet, Maps, Terms, Courses, address: 
tarial Science, Expression, Music, Art. Post Graduate Courses. NIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
A Variety of Outdoor Sports. For catalog address Mr. and Mrs. { 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 

George W. Emerson 10 Howard Ave., West Bridgewater, Mass. — 


Bo meer = mer —|!| | |_NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
FOR GIRLS 


Following classes are admitted: 
Mount 1. Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 

Final year students will be admitted. 

2. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 

3, Students who have completed high school or secondary school 

work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be 

a given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 

Junior College 

6 Miles from Boston 





























the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 

Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, an, with eminent Boston masters. 

Students attend Boston Historical churches—any denomination. 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, Tennis, 
Field Sai Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by ft., Swimming 
Pool. nely equipped school—11 buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management, Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1927-1928 are 
being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 27 
uth a dehohthathome tife 1049 Summit haa NEWTON, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue 


OLLEGE CRUISE 




















‘NEW ENGLAND 80%: _ 
200 STUDENTS 


DEMOTTE SCHOOL |CU 
NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (NEAR N.Y.C.) LS FAT) = SC ree 
olan! in forty leading colleges. 20 acre —o six yeh 


Prepares Boys (9 to 19) for any college. Classes average 5 b: 
thoro: be aeohing: Complete plant in quiet country environment. Endowment permits moderate cost. Modern equipment. College 


Year ports. Alse ane school. CATALOG: LAURENCE | preparatory — Secipal a For new catalog oeeese 
Was HBU RN PeMorte, % a HEADMASTER. | x 55-B, Ashb 


ORCESTER 


THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION 
250 boys # 2,000,000 eguipment 
47,000 per yeor 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, WORCESTER MAss. 


G S322 YEAR 























For Vocational Schools refer to pages 18—19—-20—21 
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NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 
Scholarship 
Character Building 
Athletics 
‘ FOUNDED 1832 
try, at 1200 feet alti- 
tude, between Mts. 
Wachusett and 
Monadnock. 
11 acres devoted to 
athletics: 3 baseball 
fields, 3 football 
fields. Swimming in 
pond on school 
Junior and Senior 
MASS. schools. 
Our Catalog is in- 
Robert A. Patterson teresting. ‘Address 
Headmaster Box C, Templeton. 
Complete oo Fane All athletics. 
Horsemanship. Home-like atmosphere. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Box C, Billerica, 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute Of Tochubieer and other scientific 


15 acres in the coun- 
For Bays 
grounds. Artesian 
TEMPLETON ‘ee water. 
For boys 8- miles from Boston. 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, 


Principal, 587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square) 


WA esiminster 


Prepares Boys m1 College 
Upper and Lower School. Summer and ‘Winter Sessions. 
RayMONnD R. a en came A.B. (Y tale), Head Master, 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
Junior School. Athletics for Every Boy. $675 Tuition. Address 

FREDERICK SMITH, A.M., BOX 197, NEW HAMPTON, N.H. 


pp N. 
of 2 
pee race 
a ay 41S SEE OES doar Ss 
College Ager ta tor Boys, 
Academic and business 
I I] 4 | ON: courses. Healthful mountain 


Summer and winter 
sports under expert supervision. Toskoe’ ‘School limited to 45 boys. 
Intimate care, Cottage plan, experienced Housemother. 
GEORG 




















Catal 
E L. PLIMPTON, Headmaster, Box C, Tilton, N. 


OSES BROWN 


oi ge Sora schoo! af distinctive pies aircon for: eve: boys. 
rictiy ry. upper 
pe mg « Complete’ equipment, af a a with a 
ing poo! 
L. Ralston Thomas, Principal, Providence, R. I. 


aS OFFIELT )is2: 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 
Rich in Traditions 
Modern in Methods 
Moderate in Cost 
Well coached athletics for every boy. 
Interesting student activities. New athletic field. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Special Junior School for Younger Boys. 
(Ask for booklet on Junior School.) 


For catalog and athletic folder address 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
11 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 























NEW YORK—BOYS 








Le maintains an excel- 
lent record for thoroughly 
college 
or technical schools. 25 
miles from New York; in 


preparing boys for 


the “Irving country.” Soth 

year, 35 years under pres- 

ent headmaster. Extensive 
grounds, modern and com- 
plete equipment, Athletic & 
field, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
address 


REV. JOHN M. FURMAN, 
Box 915, 


J 


catalog 


LH.D., Headmaster 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys. 








NEW ENGLAND—CO-ED 
: R 0 y Geof 88 ACADEMY 





College Prepara' Music, Dom 
arate Junior nor Behwol, G 
Championships Past Year. 
$600. Catalog. Rosrrt L.Txompson, D.D., 
61st year. Young men and you! 


young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 7. spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. $475 to $600 per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For winienel — 
A. W. Perrop, Litt.D., Head Master, Franklin, Mass 


Science, Com: a 

mont Prep Football and Basket 
75 Miles tom Adesy. Endowed. Rates 
Prin. Box C, Poultney, Vt. 
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The 
Manlius ||— 
School 


“SAINT JOHNS” 

CoLLEGE prepara- 

tory. Military dis- 
cipline fosters manliness and integrity. Masters 
and comrades inspire highest ideals, Business 
course. Junior Department, beginning with 7th 
grade. Extensive campus in the hills. Well- 
planned recreation and athletics. Riding school, 
excellent stable of saddle horses. Swimming 
For catalog address 


WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Manlius, New York 


pool. 


GEN. 
Box 16 














Cornwall-on-Hud: 
Brig.-Gen,MiltonF .Davis. Supe epreparatory 
{utiles schools. High scholastic standards, normal maltiaez train- 
ing. Commercial courses, iports, infantry, cavalry, band. 





COOK ACADEMY 
A boys’ ool in the healthful Finger Lake Region 
Under Christen a Boys successful in 20 colleges. 
All athletics. 54th y 


For outer, address 
PRINCIPAL, Box C, Montour Falls, New York. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day & Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
second year high school.. Music. One hour from New York City in 
beautiful Westchester County. ess assur Limited en- 
rollment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. 
Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


EEKSKILL 2x3en} 


bore DEMY 


Graduates admitted to colleges wi examinations. 
Peis pede re firep firepros eanenont eee eee Gym and 

boys. For address:— 
The Principals, Box C, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y 


res ee oe for College and Business. Small classes. 
. Athletics. Separate school for boys 
aarl 13. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Prin. 


A Boarding School for boys, 
emphasizing character build- 
ing, sound scholarship, phys- 


ical development, 20th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kucex, Prin., Harrison 
(Westchester Co.), New York. 


NEW YORK—CO-ED 


(AZENO\ 


dents taken. Adirondack 
For catalog address Charles 
Box C, Cazenovia, N. 


Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


1-12. A Home-School for Children for 12 years. Sound 
Education. Thorough Training; Music, Dancing, ete. 
Best of Food. (Phone: Peekskill 1139.) 1120 Constant 
Ave.. Peekskill, New York. 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 
CUDDER SCHOOL <cizts 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. HicH 
ScHOOL, Post GrapuATs Courses: Domestic 























Est. 1824, 
atory and 
Strong_secretarial 
course. lowed. Junior stu- 
elevation. Winter sports. 
E. Hamilton, A.M., 


Coeducational. 
College Prepar 
Finishin 














Science; Secretarial and —— Training; Social 
Welfare and Community Servi 
Miss C. S. Scudder. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Sec- 

retarial Work, Household Economics and Nursing. 

B. A. and B. 8. Degrees. Address Secretary 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
aria with New 


York University 
Two and three-vear courses towards college degrees. Enrollments Sept. 
and Feb. ‘Exceptional park Hla facilities. 
Miss Harnretre Meuissa Mints, Principal, 
Five C, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








NEW YORK—GIRLS 











Ossining School 


_ , For Girls 
Ossining -on-Hudson, N.} 


59th year. In beautiful, historic West- 
chester, one hour from New York. Junior 
College Department, Up) and Lower 
Schools. Diplomaawarded with Academic, 
College Pre; eng Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial, ome-making and Social Service 
Courses. Athletics and Sports. Catalogue 
of all departments sent upon request. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
Boxé Cc, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


oan Che Castle 


“L Miss Mason’s School 
for Girls 
Box 700. Tarry Hud New York 


WALLCOURT Bits Goisenah 
Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course, Musie, 
Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. 


tifully located in the heart of Finger Lake Region near 
Wells College. EW Box C, hiatubete-Captent N.Y, 


—- The Ca Car 
WW Schooi be Gils 


RE beautiful Lake Gleneida, near New York. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General and Special Courses. Small 
classes. Moderate rates. _62nd year. Junior School, 
Herbert E, Wright, D.D., Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Special 
one-year Intensive Course. Ellen Clizbe Bartlett, 
A.B.,Principal. Box 805, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


P'ahbtand Manor 


gay | Mg School and Junior Col- 
lege. onSectarian. All Grades. Special 
urses, Conservatory of my Address 
Eugene H. Pg a Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, Box 101 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


Tue [HUN SCHOOL for SENIOR : 
OF PRINCETON, NJ. BOYS rehab —_ 


cessful preparation for College Examinations. 
NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 


JOHN G. HUN, Ph. D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton N. J. 


INGSLEY SCHOOL “7s 


Day anty Boarding. College preparatory be oe 
pode meh ot N.Y. Upper and Lower Schools, 
ca 
J.R. ores bell, A.M., Headmaster, Box C, 


Pp ENNINGTON 
trains for MANHOOD 


Character building is the first con- 
ic @ 















































sideration at Pennington, aiming at 
making your boy into the kind of man 
you would like him to be—healthy, 
virile, reliable, cultured, manly. Sep- 
arate instructor to every 10 boys; per- 
sonal supervision. Preparation for 
business or college. 10-acre athletic 
field, 60 ft. swimming pool, m 
gym. Literary, musical and social 
organizations. Separate Lower School 
with homecare. 88 years of successful 
achievement. Plant entirely modern- 
Centrally situated between 
New York and Philadelphia, 8 miles 
from Trenton. Moderate rates, no 
extras. 
Send for fully descriptive 
catalog and other literature 
FRANCIS ne GREEN, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster 


0, Pennington, N. J 
An endowed 


PEDDIEittcsticrion 


Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Boys from 30 states. Graduates now in 
26 colleges. 60-acre campus. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Athletics for every boy.. Six Forms including 
two grammar grades. 62nd a. 9 miles from Prince- 
ton. eae session July 11-August 27. Catalog. Address 
ROGER W. SweTLe. LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-K _ noe N.J. 














ee 
New Memorial Recitation Hall a 


——— 








For Vocational Schools refer to pages 18—19—20—21 
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NEW JERSEY—BOYS 








{BLAIR | 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation of 


1 











LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
7 nt C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 

















Blairstown, N. J. 

‘BORDENTO INSTITUTE 
INSTITUTE 

Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
fealty, small classes, individual ——-. Boys taught 
how t ge Special Fumnmer 5 » i Sh ag oN 
43re y atalawue. Col. T. Toate, Principal, 
freer C5, BORDENTOWN, eg a 


FREEHOLD tits SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military traini inculcates 
obesience ondertinem, self reliance. The school with the 
personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address, 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 64, Freehold, N. J. 


* SCHOOL ° 
On Chartered Foundation yoo 1766, Prepares boys 
for — to college by in 
% colleges. Gym. Golf. Swimming. All athletics. Porta 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, » New Brunswick, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory School for Boys. College 
entrance, business and special courses. Worsenanship 
under instructor of Equitation. 12 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Junior Department. For Catalog and View Book, 
Write to the Registrar. Box 403, Wenonah, N. J 


NEW JERSE Y—CO-ED 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


$50 per month covers every expense 
All-year boarding school and Summer Camp for boys and 
girls 6 to 12. 60 acres. 32 miles from New York. Booklet. 
L. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-K, Morganville, N. J. 





























NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS 








CENTENARY COLLEGIATE | 
INSTITUTE 


Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
Thorough college preparation, also five diploma 
courses. Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress reg- 
ulations, happy school life. Beautiful hill country 
near New York. 50 acres. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. Horseback riding. 54th year. ¥ 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President 
Box 17, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

















PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 


CEDAR CREST 


college for young women who appreciate life on a suburban comes, with 
adem equipment and comm, modious Bcocmter! ries. re m Liberal 
tsa Recher Prepeaton aceant carta 
Address: 


Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 








_ PENNS bc a an 





Venn Frall 


School for Girls, Chambersburg, Penna. 
South in the Cumberland Valley 
A Little North of Dixie 


A beautiful school, phy situated. School plant entirely 
rebuilt since 1921. lern in every respect. 
es of two with bathe 


sui Campus twenty-five acres. 
Athletic field twenty acres. 


School farm adjoins campus. 

Regular courses: College Preparatory (intensive 
work). Special training for c ‘ollege Board examinations. 
General Academic and Junior College. Thirty-three col- 
lege and university trained teachers. Junior school for 
limited number. 

Special courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, 
Harp an mere ‘denne ‘Dramatics, Art, Home Economics and 

reta 

pete Ae Junior Conservatory of Music. 

BR tn and Recreation: Golf (9 holes), hockey, ten- 

rseback riding, swimming, canoeing, track athletics. 

Swimming pool, unusual in its purity of water, light and 
ventilation. 

School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, N. J., dur- 
ing the month of May. Unique plan, highly endorsed by 
present and former patrons. hool work not interrupted. 


View Book upon request. Address Box 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M. 
Headmaster 


Rooms | 


Unsurpassed advantages. Moderate rates. Catalog and | 





Haat Ne UM: SCH@L 


te 6 At Bryn Mawr, ten miles from 
R22) Philadelphia. 

A suburban school that combines all 
the advantages of out-door recreation 
with the opportunities of Philadelphia’s 
best in Music, Art and Drama. 

Thorough preparation for girls go- 
| ing to Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
| Holyoke, Wellesley and other Colleges. 
Special diploma and _ certificate 
| 
| 
i 





courses in Music, Art, and Secretarial 
studies. 

For catalog address 

Harcum School, Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mrs. EpitH HaTCHER Harcum, B.L. 


Pupil ky. 
Mrs. L. Mur WILLIs, BP. Principal. 








r BEAVER COLLEGE- 


FOR WOMEN 
A college of the cultural and practical 


Continuinc the work of BEECHWOOD. A 
unique policy. Every course based on student’s 
individual aptitude. Fits for social power and in- 
dividual efficiency. Diploma and degree courses in 
all departments. General College course. Junior 
College. Music, Art, Expression, Illustration, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Physical Education, 
Kindergarten-Primary, Public School Music, Home 


Economics, Secretaryship. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. New $100,000 
dormitory. Swimming pool, athletic field, gym, 


library. Full degree rights. Catalog. 


Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 














Bisboptb 


Congenial School Life 

Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and 
all those recreations that make school life really 
delightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the 
School’s own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances and 
occasional chaperoned trips to New York and 
Philadelphia, only two hours distant. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant, Principals 









e Manor— 


Worth While Courses 


Some girls elect the College Preparatory 
Course. Others take advantage of the unusual 
opportunity to study Home Economics, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial Work, 
Expression, Art, Arts and Decoration, or Music. 
Write for the new illustrated catalog. 

Box 237, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 























MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, 


1s5 SAYWARD'’S 


In Overbrook, a beautiful suburb of Pametseein. 


Junior, College Preparatory, an 
Art, Music, Expression, Domestic Science, and Secretarial Courses. 
All Outdoor Sports. Swimming. Horseback Riding. 
| For catalog address: 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Individual attention ed each girl. 
d Advanced Departments. 


Box C, Overbrook, Pa. 

















A preparatory 
its beauty 
cational methods. 
Fine Arts. Domestic 
European tour (optional). 
and swimming pool. 
Est. 1853. Catalog on request. 
Box 101, Birmingham, Pa 

















Birmingham School 


**The Mountain School’’ 


school for girls, renowned for 
of location and progressive edu- 
Superior musical advantages. 
Science. 
trance examinations held at school. 
New 
On main line P. R 


ALVAN R. GRIER. A.M., 






College en- 
Annual 
gymnasium 


Address 


President 











For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions. 

Upper and Lower Schools. Health, character, scholarship. 

meee teachers. Est. 1742. e $800. Address 
MISS F. HARRAR, Bor C. Niethiohoen. Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Modern educational standards. College preparatory. General 
courses. Advanced work. Music, Art, Secretarial, Domestic Science. 
Outdoor life. Camp in the Alleghenies for week-ends. Fine horses. 

MAUD WOY, A. B., Principal, Box 500, a ett, Pa. 











PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 





LINDEN HALL ics 


181 YEAR 
Ss ranmpus. Bldgs. New Gym and pool. Endowment — 
‘rulton. Beautifl Leggy me AAS cures 8: x Academic, Pre: tory. 
At i Siene Late. usic, Post Graduate. Separate ‘Junior Se 
FW. F. W. STENGE EL, D.D., 


etek All Sports. 
IRVING wi. 








jog. 
a. (1% hrs. from Phila.) 
72nd year September 21st. A.B. course. Pipe Organ, Piano, Violin, 
Voice. Mus. B., Pub. School Mus., Home Economics, Dramatic Art. 


hag! og Swimming Pool. Near Harrisburg. Terms mod- 
erate. Srate. Box C, Mechanics jurg, Pa. 


ARLISGTON 


Page a and Gr 
Sones on ae “Hage crated 
LG. Schacterle, Registrar, Box C, West Chester, Pa. 





SWARTHMORE 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR BOYS 
An Old School under New Management. Separate Junior School. 
Gym. Pool. Track. Suburban to Philadelphia. Write for catalog. 
Edward R. Robbins, H: Master, Box 4, Swarthmore Pa. 





| 


ISKI OFFERS ‘iv 
BOY 

more than an education. Tt offers him self-reliance, 

physical d rite for literature 

describing the Kiski plan in detail. 

Dr. A. W. WILSON, President—Box 926, Saltsburg, Pa. 

ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 














CHESTNUT 
‘(HILL 


Complete E 





Directed Physical Education 
T. R. Hyde, M.A. 





A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 


In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia. 
Excellent Record in College Preparation. 

t with Chapel, Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 

and Recreation Building. 

SENIOR AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS, 

Illustrated Catalog on Request. 

(Yale), Headmaster, Box C, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Supervision of Health 
Address 























For Vocational Schools refer to Pages 18—19—20—21 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 








ERKIOMEN 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. 
Small Classes and Personal Attention Permit Rapid College Preparation. 


Moderate rates for the benefit of ambitious 
self-supporting boys are a thirty-year tradition 


of Perkiomen. 

Twenty-acre Athletic Field. 
Good Business Course for Boys not 
Separate Junior School with Home 


Illustrated Catalog and Record of Boys sent on Request 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal, 





NAZARETH HALL 


bounded in 1743. A famous old mtlitar; 

erate rates. Seaptactien for College and Bo omy b eae 

ee Personal attention, in class and athletics. Address 
0. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


Beer hunting grounds and fishing > > 
00 select ha 


pion athletic teams. 
4% -mile track. Golf links available. Concrete Se and satis 
pond. Catalog. James R. Hughes, A. ton "85, 
Box 8, Bellefonte, Pa. 


FRAN oe ARSHALL 


Wh - a Life and 8) Unusual a Location. 
ore 200 “< maa cone beeen 


Boys Prepared ears. 
g.M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box 420, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY "eunéeé 


Thorough College Preparation. Small classes. Experienced men 
teachers. Whol School At b Tuition $600. 
20 acre campus in a near Scranton: ae 
teams for all boys. School offering 6th to 8th grade work. 
Address: Curtis E. Principal, Box E, F actoryville, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110. boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful and 























fealthtul location near mountains. All athletics and 
sports. New yuan and swimming pool. unior 
dormitory. $ $575. 01st year. Catalog. Ad- 
dress HEADMASTER, Box C. Gettysburg, Pa. 
Rate 
CARSON. LONG a 
ped 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


A between New Yor 5th Grade te Coll b& the mountains wal 
lew York ang Pittab: b.  fodivid ual instruction. Camp 
Il weeks, Box A, New Bloomfield, Pe. 


HARRISBURG 48235 


fo, (44% oe 
Prepares | or hers; 





Perienced teachers; 
classes; "Destin: new Polant including oar, 
Middler no Senior Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine 
playing fields and courts. Arthur E. Brown, Head- 
master, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 
GEORGE SCHOO Co-educational. 


College Preparatory. 
227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating, household arts, all athletics. 
Own farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 281, George School, Pa. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 
courses for teachers. Strong pre-medical, pro- 
fessional and cultural courses. New stadium. 
Interesting college life. Day and boarding 
Catalog. Box C, Reading, Pa. 














students. 


. . * 
Dickinson Seminary 
Coeducational. Prepares for college or life work. Music, Art and 
Expression. Business, Secretarial and Home Economics courses. 
New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. Strong re teams. Endowed. 
Moderate rates. Cotgiee. Address John W. Long, D. D., Pres. 

Box C, Williamsport, P. 








Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school, strong in character building. College 

Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and 
Athletic Field. ‘4rd year. Plant $1,000,000. Endowment "a, 000,000. 
Cataiog. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pennsylvania, 


Fi ey 


The “Individual’’ School. (Sw 
enn atomic Industrial Cultusl 
HEDLE HEDLEY. M.D. “4 
heed 








Gymnasium. 
ing te College. General Courses and Music. 
e for Younger Boys. Wholesome Influence. 


Box 106, 


ciorte Pa. (12 miles from Philadelphia) S 








A SCHOOL OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


A large percentage of graduates are honor men 
and leaders at Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Lehigh, Penn State and other colleges. 

All athletics under expert coaches. 


PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 


————_y 








NATIONAL PARK 





SUBURES—OF WASHINGTON Dt 


Near Nation’s Capital in 90-acre beautiful estate. 
Two-year Junior College courses and four-year 
preparatory courses. Special courses in Music, 

rt, Expression, Dramatics, Home Econom: 
ics, Secretarial Work. Every athletic activity, 
8 charming club houses are the centers of a joy- 
ous social life. For catalog address the Regis- 
trar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 











ARLINGTON HALL 


A Junior College for Girls 


Located in a beautiful woodland park of 80 acres 
in Old Virginta just 15 minutes drive from the 
White House. Standard four-year High School 
and the first two years of College. Elective 
courses in Music, Art, Expression, Dramatics, 
Home Economics, Secretarial work and Physical 
Education offer excellent opportunities to stu- 
dents who wish to specialize in any of these fields. 


The buildings are new and modern. Every dormi- 
tory room bas a connecting bath. The unusually 
extensive 80 acre campus encourages much out- 
door recreation and the quiet and seclusion it 
offers is essential to successful study. There is 
horseback riding and a new swimming pool. 

nied by teachers enjoy the 
unique cultural advantages of Washington. The 
school is non-sectarian but the atmosphere of a 
Christian home prevails. For catalog and views 

dress 





W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President 
Penna Ave., Station, Box C-813, Was1singten, D. C. 








Jenher Comeuiate and High School Forms. 


Housebold mage Ro agg poy Outdoor 
Coun’ antages ress Secretary, 
jox C, Oakerest, Washington, D. C. 


AIRMONT 


SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS 
2th Year. Two Year JUNIOR COLLEGE 

and Co! Preparate:y Courses. 
in Secretaria! Science, Domestic 








Science, Music; Expression, Costume Desiga 
and Interior Athletics 
Ea et 1Ad: of the Capital Utilized. 





Students from 45 Stat 
For catalog pa F rnin 


Fairmont School, 2103 S St., N.W., Washington. D.C. 


hevy Chase 


Senior High School and Junior College 

for Girls. Ideally located at the Na- 

tional Capital. Special emphasis on Mu- 

sic, Art. Drama. Twelve-acre campus; 

country life. For illustrated catalog address: 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., 

Box C, Chev, Chase School, Washington, D. C. 

















A Home School at the Nation's eSppitel under the Persona! 
vision of the Princi: ee | oe tage mewn ry, General 
oderate Cost 


Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Principal, 2115-0 Bgders 8t., Washington, D.C. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
fecreties 2. t Normal 

pression. term opens 





y Bept. 26, 
1409-C Massachusetts Ave.. N. W., Washington. D. Cc. 





For girls. 
Music, Art, 
Courses. 


Kerr, M.A., Principals. 


WASHINGTON, 


GUNSTON 


1918 FLORIDA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Preparatory, Academic, Collegiate Departments. 
aang Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Athletics. Mar L. Gildersleeve. Mary B. 
ichard N. Mason, Bus. Mgr. 
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~t. Margarets ce IRES 





The SWAVELY én 


Twenty-five years of successful preparation of boys for 
college. Accredited. Our faculty is trained in edu- 
cational trend of the times. Small classes. ‘One 

65-acre cam orseback riding. Athletics that 
develop spirit of fair play and sportsmanship. Write 
for catalog. E. Swavely, Headmaster, Box 57-C, 
anassas, 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 
MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Bn Blu x 35th ger A by ace 
‘or college or life. Small classes, 
Thorough pl we ogy Lk ome athletic coaches Mod- 


from Washington in 





























» erate rates. Catalogue 


Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Box 327, Millersburg, Ky. 


Florida Military Academy 


An accredited school Fig ag Sy colleges and 
universities. Perfect health ,3-+ for 18 years. 
branches of athletics. Member Ass'n. Military Schools 
and Colleges of U. 8S. Catalog. Address Superinten- 
dent, Box C, Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


ENNESSEE = 2 restait mort 
LITARY INSTITUTE 


Dhysical 
Year-round sports. Satisfied patrons in 44 
Catalog. Colon 








rad 
makegood incollege. 
states. S4th year. 
el C. R. Endsley Superintendent 
Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
MILITARY 


CASTLE HEIGHTS Xcivemy 


The South’s most splendidly equipped school for 
Prepares for all colleges and universities. Jr. R.O.T.C. 
Member Sou. Ass’n. Colleges & Sec, Schools, Ass'n, Mil, 
Colleges & Schools of U. 8S, Write for catalog to Supt. 
Lebanon, TEN NESSEB. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Prepares boys for college or business life. Beautiful 
location in the mountains. Commodious buildings. Low 
rates due vo 7 - endowment, Modern gymnasium and 
oulueing ae ports. Write for catalogue. 

Col. Wm. Phelps :. Prineipal, Box C, Bedford, VIRGINIA. 


SE WANE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Prepares for colleges, small classes. 


Individual — 
ment. Aim—an active mind, sound body, el2an morals. 
10,000 acres of exploring and on country. Coaches 
for all athletics. Catalog. Box 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Commercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
14, trons een Splendid athletic equine nati Cata’ 

A. MD A.B., Pres., Box Chatham, Va 


DA NWILLE MILITARY 




















INSTITUTE 


reparatory school training for citizenship. 
Mi itary treinins. Fixed rate. In the Pie . Aan 











DRAMATIC ART, 
LANGUA 
LITERATURE, 
FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 





KING-SMI 


Personality development, 
and stimulating. 
student desires, 
amount of work taken, 


All subjects elective. 


7—¥ STUDIO-SCHOOL 
of Washington and Paris 


MUSIC: DANCING, A Residential School For Young Women, offering unique and 
unexcelled opportunities for cultural or professional study and 
in an atmosphere that is both artistie 
Any art, academic or college work arranged that 
uition according to 
Unusual social advantages of Washington; 
week of opera in New York; preparation for foreign travel. 


Catalog. Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box C, Danvilie, Va 
MILITARY 


FORK UNION Acavemy 


Contra} Virginie location, 50 miles from Ric 
Prepares for college or business with a 

tary training. Strong faculty ot ex) 

tian masters. New fireproof bul “Complag 

equipment for all sports. Stron a 

i ted by War R. O. 140 ne. 


t. Cc. 
ear. Catalog og. wf COL. N. J. PERKI 
resident, Box C, Fork Union, Va. 





eo 








Me. & Mrs. Avcust Kinc-SmitTH, Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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SOUTHERN—BO YS 





JENTUCKY 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Oldest Private Military School 


in America 


Classical, scientific and commercial courses. 
A large saa ben, of our cadets prepare 


for college. liege entrance standards. 


Military discipline employed as the finest 
metnod t# preparing for the university and 


fe. special study is made of 
each cadet Bupervised athletics for 
every boy. in the country, 11 


miles from Louisville. Beautiful, mod- 


ern, fire-proof buildi 
required. Write for catalog. Co 
Richmond, Pres.,BoxC, Lyndon, Ky. 


ngs. References 








OR Military Academy 
Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. 
ait. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


1 fo 1) i MILITARY 
( Ora 44 CS AcADEMY 

Avoid the risk of harsh climate by choosing a high 
k standard preparatory school where it is always June. 
All grades. im. Open ee sports. Box C, Coral Gables, 
Miami, Fla. RB. Williams, Pres. 
























oe 
Military Academy 
Boys 12 to 20 years old prepared 
for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 
1600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
yY training develops obedience, health 
Y and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
y swimming pool and athletie park. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Acad- 
emy sizty-seven years old. Complete plant, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Illustrated catalog. Address 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 


ASSANUTTEN 


College preparatory for manly boys. Small 
classes. Modified military training. In 
the Shenandoah Valley near Washington. Wholesome in- 
fluences. All athletics. 
4, Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 50, Woodstock, Va. 


BLAC KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Heda Beskthtal Piedmont trative Co of weeiaia. pcalege © Preperatery 
All 

















nces. 


fluei 
eenroos Ei ts jag i) Iiustrated Catalog 
iene eat GON, Pres., Box Bi Va 








For catalog address Dr. Howard | 





sport, Strong School Teams. 


Supervised study-hall. 
8 to 20 years. 





advised. Address: 





COL. H. B. MOORE, Box C, LEWISBURG, W. VA. 





MILITARY SCHOOL 


HISTORIC School*in the “Old Virginia’”’ town of Lewisburg. 

location (2300 ft.). The junction point of three National and State Highways. Near 

the Greenbrier White Sulphur and The Virginia Hot Springs. C & O Railway. New, 
modern, fire-proof plant. Character building and sound Scholarship emphasized. SYSTEM 
OF REWARDS IN DISCIPLINE AND FOR SUPERIOR WORK AROUSES AMBITION 
AND HENCE DEVELOPS HIGH-TONED MANLY BOYS. Every cadet in some athletic 
Moderate rate. 

FIVE COURSES lead to diploma, including business. 
Graduates admitted to colleges without examinations. 
Experienced instructors. 


A year of post-graduate work, also advanced work for boys not going to college. 


21 years under present management. Numbers limited to 300. Early application 


Healthful, mountain 


Lower school. Classes in Bible-study. 
Spelling and penmanship required. Ages 




















RYE’ 


BUSINESS. 


IN 


“ScHOOL | 





self-restraint, respect, 

aroha for every beard boys. 

AS sports wimming poo 

SS expertly coached. R.O.7.C. under War D. 
COLONEL MORGAN H. 

Box C, WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


IN THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA 
48th year. 
THOROUGH PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR COLLEGE OR 
The military training inculcates in the boy habits of 


$250,000 fireproof equipment. 


obedience, and later, command. Experienced 
Graduates enter leading colleges. All 
Ample recreation grounds. All boys are 
ept. Catalog. 
HUDGINS, 














@ Gulf Coast 


















Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigorating climate. Up-to- 
date equipment, high-class faculty of 
college graduates. Graduates _accredit- 
ed Eastern Colleges, West’ Point and 
Annapolis. Athletics, water sports, 
outdoor activities every day. Military 
discipline. Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
Non-sectarian. Two departments— 
Junior, 7 to 14; Senior, 14 years and 
over. Open year ‘round. Member 
Association or ca’ Colleges and 
Schools of S. Write for catalog. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, Route 
3, Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN. 





Military Academy 


134 Years of Successful Training 


BINGHAM 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
“The Land of the Sky”’ 


Superb location in world-famous 
climate. Health record unsur- 
yassed. Buildings one-story, 
— — = or coeety. 
sanitation and service. Thoroug 
training by experiencedteachers. COL. R. BINGHAM, 
—, classes. 3e3 an athletics. Supt. Emeritus 
‘oys from 22 states. um 
limited. Lower school for boys COL. S. R. McKEE, 
from 12 to 14. Superintendent 





For Catalog 
address Box R. 




















INDIAN RIVER SCHOOL. 


The only ranch school in Florida. For boys 12 to 15 
Member of Secondary School Examination Board. 
Warne E. Connor (Princeton), Director 
Wittiam A. Brect, M.A. (Princeton), Headmaster 

the Headmaster at Paradise Road, Newport, R. I 


FLORIDA JUNIOR “Xtioeny 


Only military school for small boys in Southeast. Ages 
6 to 15. Excellent equipment. All outside rooms, with 
te. bath. Perfect health record. Supervised ath- 
Catalog. Address p Duporintondant, Box E, 
Green Cove Springs, Florid 


Alabama Military Institute 


The school with a p An endowed school that 
oo = Individual: oy; that places the welfare of 
ve any preconceived system. Modernly 

sr and fully accredited. For information address 
Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, Anniston, Ala. 


LEE SCHOOL for Boys 


In heart of Blue Ridge Mountains. Healthful, inspirational, 
Dreparatory and courses fitting for business life. Work 














B eMilitary Academy g 


Ideal school for training boys in character and scholar- 
ship. Preparatory and general courses. Thirty miles 
south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facili- 
ties. Best moral surroundings. Endorsed by emi- 
nent educators. 33rd year. Junior school in separate 

building. For your boy’s sake read our catalog. Give 
boy’s age. Address Box C Spring Hill, Tenn. 

















IN I Us OF 
° gVihtarytcademy 
and YOUR BOY 


If you would have him trained and educated 
by skilled men in a school that builds strong 
cters and healthy bodies, send him to 


IDL 





Planned for individual boy. Modern buildi and 
Gymnasium, swimming, all athletics. For eg | chen 
Headmaster, Box C, Blue Ridge, N. C 


DARLINGTON 6% %ovs 





ans Preparatory school, not run for profit. Day 
4 esident teacher for every 8 boarders, 
intimate tion. Fire-proof buildings Supervised 


N ili 
on-military. atalog. 
C. R. Wilcox, M.A. +» Pres., Box C, Rome, Georgia. 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 


College trained faculty equips ambitious boys for uni- 
pe an ad business. 300-acre campus in famous Shen- 
— ej. Gist year. od O. T. C._ For catalog ad- 
Fort “ROY Virsa. ajor S. Roller, Jr., Prins., 
a 








RIVERSIDE 


Mountane | 4 p cotneeaes enieay | epnoole, Gaavy loca- 
ake; largest gym in ts 
‘ess Col . Sandy Beav: jeaver, Box a sinesville vi aa, 




















Columbia Military Academy. 


PREPARES for COLLEGE, WEST POINT or 
ANNAPOLIS ?r « CERTIFICA TE 

A faculty of college trained men. 67 acre 

campus, nine stone and brick — s. All 

sports - - golf and swimming pool. R.O.T.C. 

unit under army officers. For catalogue write 

BOX 620, COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 











RANDOLPH-MACON 


ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 


The 1927-28 session of our school will open in new, 
modern, fire-proof buildings of the finest type. 

A close study of the boy’s peculiarities—his tem- 
perament—his ability—and his ambition enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his place in life. 

Thorough preparation for college or scientific school. 
Intellectual and mora] development combined with mili- 
tary training fit the boy for the needs of the time 
Summer Camp. 36th session begins Sept. 20, 1927. 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon system. Catalogue. 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 7] 
Box 404 Front Royal, Va. 


ae 

















An Episcopal School in the Blue Ridge 
foothills, near Baltimore and Washington. 


ONALDSON 


For Boys 10-18 years. 

High scholastic standing. 180 acres. 
Supervised athletics. New fireproof dormi- 
tory ready for fall. Reservations now being 
made. 

Sep arate house for younger boys. 
For new illustrated catalog address: 
T. N. DENSLOW, B.A., Headmaster, 
Box 37, Ilchester, Maryland. 

















try. Every facility 


OME 


One of the best ang se schoolestates in the coun- Preparation for all Colleges. Fully Accred- 
or school work and recreation. 

Supervised athletics: Track, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 
For catalog address 


Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. Box 20, Port Deposit, Md. 


A National Preparatory School. | 


Over 200 Boys. Ideally located on the 
highlands overlooking the Susquehanna 
River, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


ited. One master for every eight boys. 











For Vocational Schools refer to pages 18—19—20—21 


























SOUTHERN—GIRLS 











needs. Conservatory advantages in 


nomics and Secretarial Duties. 


grounds, excellent gymnasium, swimming pool. 


archery, and basket ball. 


WARD-BELMONT 





hye a charming environment of culture and education it 
affords exceptional facilities for a healthful and success- 
ful school life. Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of Southern States. 


Ward-Belmont offers two years college, four years preparatory work to mect individual 
usic, Art, Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
The School has modern buildings and equipment, spacious 
Sports including horseback riding, tennis, 
Application for 1927-28 should be made now. References required. 


Write for ‘'The Illustrated Story of Ward-Belmont” 
{ Belmont Heights, Box 301} 


FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 








GN 


Ea 





Climate mild and invigorating. 
Outdoor sports all the year. § 


Traditional southern customs 
and culture. Bath attach 
to each room. 


Beautiful 34 acre campus 


Standard coll 
to degrees. Junior Coll 


hold Art, Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan.Secretarial, Physical Education 


For catalog address Registrar 
Box A, Anderson Gollese, 


















ed 












lege yn neat g 


in Expression, yond 










rly wogictoation advised. 
ate $400. 











Anderson, 

























NASHVILLE, TENN. 


















“VIRGINIA PARK’’—overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful mountain 
climate of “Old Virginia.” Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 


jor College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 


Students from 40 states and 


velopment. 
References required, 


foreign countries. 
Washingt D. C 





pesto — en Ceeeh. cone { College, both fully accredited. Special work in 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back } Art, Music, Expression, Home Economics, 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium. 100- | tarial Training and Normal Course in Physical 
acre campus with beautiful lake and Education. 


water sports. 
r CATALOG and book of views address 


w. 


1S) 












Early application necessary. 






E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
Box A., Bristol, Va. 








1843 


beautiful. 


Stuart Hall, 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopa}. 
General and college preparatory courses. 
find here for their daughters the familiar he gare gv of culture and 
refinement combined with modern 
Supervised out-door sports. 


MRS. 





Staunton, Virginia 








1927 


Location healthful and 
Loyal alumne 





For catalogue address 
H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box A 











OUTHERN COLLEGE 


IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA 





Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
Country Club Privileges—Historic Tours 
One-year or two-year courses for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial. 

Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Basketball, Rid 
‘ocial Training, Dramatics, College Clubs. Fix 
Kyle Davis,” A.M., 206 College Pi., Petersburg, Va. | Va. 














Fairtax, Hall 
For auts, In Cpetanteek Valle “ 
Virginia. a § 


—- AB 
preparatory and 
acres, nein. = = “penal 0 sporta, ” New 


arenes Build- 
ing ‘and Swimm Box 


g Pool. Catalog. 
C, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia. 




















Virginia College 


Fe! a YOUNG WOMEN 
One of the i schools in the South. Located in 
the Valley ee Virginia, famous the world over for 
health and beauty. Modern buildings and large 
campus. European and American College Instructors. 
Elective, Music, 


Science, 
and 


Preparatory and College Courses. 
. A 
































A Southern Seminary) 
A School of Character 


F. 1 In the Blue Ri 
Mouttaing of Virginia. in the 











A NATIONALLY patronized school of limited en- 
rolment. 


tensive campus of park and seashore. 


climate. 
back riding. Catalog on request. Address 


Ricuarp G, Cox, President, Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 










Unique among schools for its beauty 
f location, complete equipment and strong fac- 
ulty. Magnificent Spanish type buildings on ex- 








Four-year High School and two-year Junior 









Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. Healthful 
All sports including swimming and horse- 






























Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 








midst of alm: 








ost Alpine sce’ 
Home tite i is that of a ‘ine o d 
southern family. Coll 


B 


Ky. 


A Junior College and Conservatory including four years of ey 4 
hool. Gymnasium, tennis, swimming, riding. he of 
Old South with the spirit of the New.” Catalog. 





ethel Woman’s College 






J. W. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., President. 








n wa- 

. 60th year. Ce*rlog. Address 

ROBERT LEE DURHAM, 
resident 

Box 912,Buena Vista,Virginia 


An accredited girls school offering a broad variety of courses, i 
cluding college preparation. Normal Kindergarten-Primary coum 
with state license. Modern equipment. 
climate. 
Charleston, S.C. 






ASHLEY HALL 






Swimming Pool. Mid 
Address Mary V. McBee, M. A., Principal. nah 


















Mary Badin Callege and Mary Balin Seminary 


na Young 
Term begins Sept. 8th. 
mate, modern equipment. Courses: College, 4 years, A.B. Degree; 
College-Preparatory, 
Science, Athletics. Gymnasium and Field. Catalog. 


Ladies. Established 1842. Staunton 
In Shenandoah Valley. th oy 


4 years. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 


Martha Washington 


mestic Science. Ph teal Mancation my eh 
Catalog. 





women. ‘Accredited 
usic, Art, Do 
‘4th year. 


RTIS, Pres., Box Cc, oe oe Va. 


College For young 





c D.C 

















COLLEGE 


DECORA 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COMMERCIAL ART 
FASHION DESIGN 


FOR GIRLS ,*" 











Amiens. 
tains of old Vir- 


gee. in the beautiful 
henandoah Valley. 
Full courses in all bran- 
ches of musical art. 
ELECTIVE aca- 
demic subjects and A.B. 


FINE ARTS courses. Also Secre- 
tarial. Special advan- 


LANGUAGES tages for t! planning 
INT at rofessional careers. 
NG EGREES CON- 
FERRED. Golf, Rid- 
ing, Swimming Pool. 
New Building and Dor- 
mitory. 
For catalog address 
Pn gaa. 


YOUNG WOMEN 


OF MUSIC 


DRAMATICS 








Colunabie Institute. 


A Distinguished School for Girls and YoungWomen 
Four years high school followed by 







Episcopal. 
two years of college. Accredited. Music, B 
Secretarial and other special courses. 





vidual work. Fine climate and health fe 
For 92 years it has combined the charm ane 
dignity of the South with the highest s¢ 
ship, Horseback riding, golf, swimming. 
tiful buildings newly equipped and remodeled. 
Rates $600. For catalog address Mrs. Ernest 
Cruikshank, Pres., 

Box D, Columbia, Tennessee 





















TT ee 
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SOUTHERN—GIRLS 





MARYLAND 


» COLLEGE 





For Women 


Advantages Courses 
60 minutes from Literary Certificate 
Washington; near Domestic Science 
Baltimore. Social gecretarial Certificate 
life. Hillerest lo- Kindergarten and 
cation. Large wood- Playground Certif- 


4 Fire- icate 
se tatidings . ag ny enean 
ertifica 

vate baths, Swimming Music eeitteate 
pool. Pipe-organ, B A. Degree 
All sports, including. p’ Degre 
Horse-back riding. 4 8. Beccee (Expres- 
Demand for Graduates. sion, Dramatics) 
National patronage. B. Mus. Degree 

For Catalog address: Box C 


LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 




















EL PASO SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and —e academic courses. Ac- 
eredited by standard colleges. Fine musical advantages. 
Mild, dry climate with aay sunshine. Outdoor classes 
$00 sxorcince nearly all year. peeeerste ree. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin., Box C, El Paso, Texas. 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 3%. 


‘The Blue Grass School for Girls”? 
New buildings, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Kindergarten 
through Junior College. Music, Art, Expression. Individual 
attention, thorough preparation for future College and University 
work, Elmer R. Walton, President, Box C, Millersburg, Ky. 


RANDOLPH - MACON SCHOOL 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses for High 

graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior School. 

Special advantages in Music, Art. Ex- 
pression. Branch of Randolph-Macon system. Catalog. 
John C. Simpson, A. M., Prin., Box C, Danville, Va. 


FASSIFER it Prerate 


» the oe of the Sky. Music, Art, Expression, 

. Individual attention. puraieal 
2 maine” Golf. Enrollment. limited. Catalog. 
R, SEVIER, D.D., Pres., Box A, Hendersonville, 


‘GABRISON, FOREST 


peters. well equip) ed. In the beautiful green Spring Valley near 
Intermediate, College Preparatory or General Courses, 

Music and Art. Horseback Riding. or catalog address 

Box C, Garrison, Md. 











Girls’ Preparatory 





Marky Moncrierre LiviNGsTON, 

SOUTHERN—CO-ED 

FLORID SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

For Men and Women 

An aceredited college giving A.B. and B.S. de- 

=. Music, Art, Home Economics, Speech. 

very modern facility. Bathing, boating and 
outdoor sports all year. Reasonab e rates. 


Ludd M. Spivey, M.A., B.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent, Lakeland, Florida. ; 


























TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE FOuxp=> 
ucational Junior College with preparatory RR, o h- 
st Accredited standing. Special courses in music, art, haaraae 
Frimedical, Dre-engineering, athletics: New gym. 20 acre campus. 
buildings. Low rate. Catalog and view book on request. 

President James L. Robb, Box C, Athens, Tennessee. 


WESTERN—BOYS 


MORGAN PAR 


ews Preparatory. 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Separate grade school. Experi- 
perl man teacher for every 12 cadets. Supervised 
‘ ies ES each bor. 7 a in country surroundings. 


Catalog. Col. H. Db. 
Abells, Supt... Avells, Supt., Box 127, Morgan Park, Chicago, tll. 


O D D: For 100 Se Com 





leachers; and High School and Junior College courses 
work, Athletes who understand boys yy plus a system of military training which 
ummer p.) Ask for information: COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent. 
Noi tut Pet” poe CW ine 





1927 


BRENAU 


College Conservatory 


N for Young Women 
GAINESVILLE ,GA. ~ 50 Miles from ATLANTA 



















TANDARD courses leading to the degrees of A.B., B.O. and Mus. B. 
Special students in music, oratory and art—household economics—secre- 
tarial branches and physical education. 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty states represented 
—non-sectarian, eight fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, democratic spirit, 
Student Self-Government. Combines best features of School, Club and Home. 


Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including up-to-date gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Healthful climate in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains. Outdoor sports, riding, boating, etc. 


For particulars address 


BRENAU 


Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 












































= 
Halliehurst Hall for Women 


Home of the late Senator Stephen B. Elk 
A dormitory of rare beauty set in a park of historical 
interest. College and special courses for young women of 

















HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited oe e for women. 
Economics, B. in Music. 


Practical courses in Educa- 
tion, English hak and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 
acres. Catalogue. Address 


A. B., B. S.. in Home 





culture. Music and Expression. Golf, tennis, and swim- 
ming. Write for views and catalog. ‘ess: 
James E. Allen, President, Elkins, W.Va. 


Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 44th y 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, both ancredited by Southern Associa- 
tion. Music, H 7 








Founded 1825 
A college preparatory school for girls. Strong general 
ourse. Piano, violin and voice instruction. Athletics, 
horseback riding, physical training. Mrs. . Poynter, 
Principal, Box 5213, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 





Registrar, Hood College, Box C, Frederick, Md. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college ‘preparatory and two years Junior 

College work for young women. . Art, Music, Expression, 

Secretarial and Home Economics courses. Athletics, De- 

lightful home life. Emphasis on scholarship and culture. 
ept. B, Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 


AVERETT COLLEGE {770o23t."s"" 
f.) Founded 1859. 
Junior College and the last three years of high school. 
Accredited. Attractive new buildings. Mod. Equipment. 
Gym. Swimming Pool. Music, Secretarial, Expression. 
Moderate rates. Illus. Catalogue and View Book. James 
P. Craft, A.M. (Harvard) Pres. Box CO, Danville, Va. 














WESTERN—BOYS 





work under the most favorable conditions. 


Altitude 3700 feet. 
cavalry school. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 
COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Supt., 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 
A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior College 
Balanced program of academic mili- 
tary and physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. R.O.T.C. 
Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, dry climate. A 


Box E, Roswell, New Mexico 








OHIO Mee 


94th year. High beautiful eeotion. beg? spat for 


The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL ger 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing combined with supervised Western Ranch 
outdoor life. Christian. Limited. Catalog 





Supt, B boys. Athletics. M. . 
S~pt. Box 44, College Hill, Set Ohio. 


LAzY Vv Oo 


Address: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 East 45th St., New York. 








gressive men. 
sons the spirit to go 











KEMPER mmtary scnoor 


A scuoot for the making of virile, ag- 
Kemper instills into its ity. 
forth and win. the United States. 


builds superior moral courage and viril- 

One of the finest gymnasiums in 

Modern fire-proof 
Athletics for every cadet. 

Write a catalog. 

712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


buildings. 
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WES TERN—BOYS 








Recitation Building 





70th year. 





Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATOR Y—diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Prin 
An ss © 
between faculty and students develops rege and g 
Modern buildings. Thorough physical nin ro 
coaching. One hour north of Chicago on zake Michigan. For Catalog address: 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 


HONOR IDEALS 


endowed school, not for profit. 
and all eae Expert 














MIAMI 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE. 


A school where. cadets .are _placed..on their honor 
and are pemeered Sormnenly R colle e or business. 
In the-valley~of -the: Géeat -Miami.-River,~14 -miles 
from Dayton... The military srsinin is. inspira- 
tional ‘outdoor exefcise: >- Modern uilding 8, 2 foot- 
ball fields, - 2 * baseball: a 
parade. . grounds. - .Excelle’ nt_. musicale - 
School- band~ and “orehestra?= Wrtte=for- catalogue. 

Col. Orvon Graff. Brown,-Pres.; Box 271,” 

j. Member Ass’n. Military Colleges and Schools (4 U. 8. 
MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Training at Culver means 
superior college. prepara- 
tion under an experienced 
faculty of: specialists, plus 
exceptional’ opportunities 
for splendid physical de- 
velopment, ~ Culver’s > un- 
excelled ‘ equipment _at- 
tracts from all parts of the 
country those boys w 

are satisfied only with the 
best. For catalog address 
The Adjutant’s Aide 


Culver, Indiana 


Shattuck 
School 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 
perts detaile y War 
Dept. All athletics 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course. Summer 
School. 67th year. For catalog 
address 

C. W. Newhall, Headmaster 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


Rorthwestern 


Military and 
Raval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College will prove of interest 
to discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, President 






























under 8 





























A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson ‘Every Day 
Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys 
in new building especially a for this 
purpose. Summer school. Charles Her- 
bert Young, 8.T.D., Rector. er illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 


The Registrar, Howe, Indiana 








Every Inch a Man 


Clear-eyed, sturdy, keen- 







minded and eclean- 
minded. Resourceful, 
courteous, dependable 






and honest. Such are the 
possibilities for the lad 
who places himself in 
harmony with the ST. 
-JOHN’S method. The aim 
of St. John’s training is 
the results grati- 
The men who 
direct it are men of ex- 
perience. Problems that 
the average parent 
meets once or twice in a 
lifetime, they have met 
hundreds of times. Their 
judgment is sound, their 
vision broad. Your boy 
will benefit by contact 
with them. Give him the 
opportunity. Summer Tu- 
toring School.. Send for 
catalog. Box 2-F. 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. <2 


bn's Fiateny 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


















EPISCOPAL 









—LLLE__L, 
HOw-to-STUDY 


—is taught boys here. Extra help periods and small 
classes. Our system results in graduates entering uni- 
versities without examinations, and entering life with 
superior habits. Fireproof Buildings. Swimming-Pool. 
All Athletics. Business Courses. 49th Year. For 
CATALOG address Col. Ralph L. Jackson, Supt., Box C 


WESTE Dp MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
ALTON, ILL. 
ACADEMY 


E L G I wy 72nd Year 


Begins with first year high school. 90% of graduates enter college. 
All succeed. Athletics for every boy. Swimming pool, fine play- 
ing fields. Endowment permits $750 tuition. Address 

KARL C. STOUFFER, Principal, Box P, Elgin, Il. 


NARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


—trains for character! 4 modernly equipped build- 
ings. 85 miles from Chicago. College preparatory and 
business. Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog: 

















Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed military school for boys. ay of 
graduates go to college. Individual instruction. 
Supervised dormitories. 18 acres of well-kept lawn 
and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual facili- 
ties for athletics, including swimming, tennis, track 
and field sports. Rate $700. 5ist year. For 


illustrated Fy5. address 
MIL PRICE, Ph.D., Principal 
Box Ser B, Owatonna, Minn. 











Col. J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, ONARGA, ILL. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded seeeen manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic Taising. 
Equipment and faculty excentional. For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 











WENTWORTH 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Boys quickly develop the spirit 
and will to achieve at Wentworth. 
A_ progressive, man-making school 
with 47 years of de in train- 
ing American youth. Junior and 
Senior High Schools (7th to 12th 
rades). Sealer College (2 years). 
‘ully accredited. The oldest mili- 
tary school west of the Mississippi 






| River. 43 miles from Kansas City. 50-acre 
| campus. All athletics. + swimming pool. 
| Write for 


Government supervision. . 
- Sandford Sellers, President, 


HORPE/ BOYS 


—5 to 15 ‘‘ACCREDITED”" ACADEMY. 
Tutoring without edded cost. On lake—Ow. 
bart, ics. 

ATALOG: Bone Lake Forest, Ill. ree 


Laer he, MILITARY 





SCHOOL 
College preparatory with military training f 
cipline classes, individual attention, 4 


separate hart Colle Special courses for you 
Athletics. “Rate $650. Catalog. Box 17. ALEDO RY: 


WESTERN—GIRLS 


MILWeEMiNar RARW NER 


A College i School foe Girls 


Fully Accredited to all 
Schools. 

College Trained Faculty. 
Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Small Classes. 
Careful Instruction. 
Residence Hall for Out of 
Town Pupils. Concerts, 
Recitals, Lectures, Plays, 
Art Exhibiis, Dramatics, 
Debating. For Catalog, 
address 

Miss Anna Raymond, Principal, Box. C, Milwaukee, Wis, 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Chartered 1847 


A standard college for girls with courses 
leading to A.B., B.S., degrees. Com- 
bined 5-year college and nurse-training 
Professional training in Music, Art, 




























course. 
Public Speaking, Home 
nomics, Secretaryship and Phy- 
sical Education. 
Pleasant dormitory life. Six 
buildings. Endowed. Catalog 

Qrgae- on request. Address Box E, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 














Kindergarten & Primary 


teacher training. Including ideals of home making. 
a ~ year. Student Residence. — 
life. Demand or procnaten, Apply for catal 
CHICAGO TEACH S COLLEGE, 703 Rush St., 
ignined Academy 


GRAFTON HALL Azecpgnized Actden 
for GIRLS = hl - hones by Sc. Central Assn. of 
versities. Courses as Music Ray my Ky SR 


Domestic Science and tial Courses. Catalog and Views free. 
Address Box C. M., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


XFORD 
oljege/ Women 


Founded 1830 


Grade: Standard four-year course 
with B.A. degree. _ Hou 
Economics with B.S. degree. 

Special Courses: 
Voice, Piano with B. M. 
Two-year . nornial § co 
Household’ Economics; we ale 

} School’ Music and Art. os 
Faculty: Trained in foremost uni- 
“ver wo of Europe and America. 

healthful 

our from 











Location: In - beautiful, 
college town, one 
Cincinnati. - . 

Rates: $500. Write for “Seven 
Points’ and catalog. 


ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph. D., President, Box 62, OXFORD, Ohio 


RANCES SHIMER 
School for Girls 


For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has fostered, traditions 
of culture and Christian ser- 
vice. Four years academy 
and 2 years college. A. pic- 
turesque campus of 25 acres; 
11 modern buildings. High scho- 
lastic standards enable graduates 
to enter universities without ex- 
amination. A school small enough 
to develop personality and indi- 
vidual talent. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics. Fall 


























catalogue. 
Box C, Lexington, Mo. term opens September 14. lf, 
Member Ass'n of Military Schools and Colleges of U.S. Fase Sah 3 Sng a > uae: Box 606, Mt. Carroll, ll 
crore — 
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WESTERN GIRLS ___ 











[NATIONAL 
Kindergarten%% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


A highly accredited college which has for forty years 
successfully trained young women in teaching and 
understanding a children. Strong, experienced 
faculty. Two and three year diploma courses and four 
year degree course open to graduates from accredited 


high schools Advanced courses for teachers. Cul- 
tural courses. Fully accredited. 
New completely equipped college and dormitory 


buildings are located in North Shore suburb of Chicago. 
Campus of 3% acres, two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for outdoor Tec- 
reation. Splendid pete spirit in student body of 500. 
Summer session June 17th. Fall term, September 9th. 
For catalog address Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 

Box 52, Evanston, Ill. 














UDOR HALL 


School for Girls 


26th year. Successful prepara- 
tion for eastern “College En- . 
trance Board Examinations.” 
Certificate admits to Universi- 
ties. Also general course and— 
Junior College Department 


Art, Music, Expression. Modern 
Fireproof Buildings. Outdoor life; 
Swimming pool; Riding. 


Write for Catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 
INDIANAPOLIS 








; Acad , coll perehens om and 
Starrett sees sess a bier egal 
> juates, Fully accredited. 


operative y with the University of of 
for all 





A COLLEGE with history, traditions and national 
name—widely known for its excellent training for 
leadership, its comprehensive and liberal courses, 
its delightful cultural and social atmosphere. 
Regular college courses, also preprofessional, 
vocational and art courses. Two and four-year 
courses leading to degrees. ” Exce ptionally fine 








Leading college for women in the Southwest 


Music School, covering every branch of musical (yer 





Special talents find ample opportunity to devetop at Lindenwood 


indenwood College 


minutes from St. Loui: 


instruction, under distinguished teacher musicians. 
Strong courses in Home Economics, Art, Oratory, 
Journalism and Business. 138 wooded acres, 
modern buildings and complete equipment for all 
academic and athletic needs. Swimming Pool, 
Golf Course, Large Gymnasium. For catalog 
address Box 327, St. Charles, Mo. John L. 
Roemer, D.D., Pres 
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PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


PACIFIC COAS T—GIRLS 








N THE Sierra Madre 
foothills, 40 miles 
eo = names Boys 
tide their own horses. 

Cal ifornia High standards of per- 
sonal honor. The school has had marked suc- 
cess in its development of character, mind and 
body. Enrollment aoe Highest references 
d ». Headmaster. 


Webb School 
of 





Prepares 
and universities. 
Complete Conservatory of Music. 
Art. Home Economics. Dramatic 
Art. Secretarial Courses. All ath- 
letics. Horseback riding. Fireproof 
€ tee Students buildings with eed grou 7a 
‘4th year. Fall term begina September 21 r. and Mrs. 

Gerard T. Smith, wots ais. For catalog and Book of 
Meeeadivess Box 22, 45151 Drexel Boulevard. Chicago. 


‘Ferry Hall 


bt. eercu U nr ged college preparatory school for girs, ina 

ark of twelve acres extending to Lake 
Mie sn, co an to Chicago. Advanced ourees for 
High School graduates. Sunny, comfortable dormitory 
rooms. Extensive lawns for tennis, baseball, basketball, 
tobogganing and outdoor sports. Gymnasium, swimming 
oo ot ear. Catalog. ELOISE R. TREMAIN, 
incipa ox 301, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


PATON H ALL The Pennington School 


for Girls, Romeo, Mich. 

Junior and Senior High School. General and College Preparatory 
ling and Day students. Highest Standard of Academic 
ionsl and Social > antages. Affiliated with CAMP 
iMfantocit a Interlochen, Mic: ‘or information, address 


IN HALL, Mrs. P. 0. Pastaoen, 160 Tuxedo Ave., D:'roit, Mich. 


Oak Hal SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


74th year. Boarding and Day. 
College preparatory, general, 

science courses. 
ing swimming, 


Music and —— arts. 
Senne riding, tennis. e erm —— 
Numbers limited. Attractive home 
Mr: and Mrs. R.A. Moore, Principals, 


Sthool for c 














378 Holly Ave.. St. Paul, Minn 
WESTERN—CO-ED 
MONT ANA® of her fin Ae Seinen Pobhe Husk 


mar School. -Constant 

“supervision. Tocsccisot eyes Pram 4 Near Yellowstone 
|Park, Camping, fishing, hunting under guides in the Gallatin Won- 
orests. A robust, physical, mental, cultural, upbuilding 

of youth. Booklet. O. H. Campbell, Sup’t., Manhattan, Montana. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


96th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
Super vised nm nace for boys and girls. Music 
and gg 1 i ents especially eerone. Rate 
— Principal, Box F-2, ‘Austin: 
burg, Ohio. Ohio. i or Ashtabul: 














caranenh California. 


Marlborough School 


FOR GIRLS 


Thirty minutes from Los Angeles in view of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. A boarding and day school preparing 
for eastern colleges and offering special ee in 


Music, French, Art, Home Economics, et Out- 
door life. Five ‘acres ‘of ground. Riding. Established 
1889. Ada S. Blake, A.B., Principal, 5029C West 


Thicd Street, Los Angeles, California. 











MILITARY 


PAG ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement. Largest 
school of its kind in Ameria. Write for the 
catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1215 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 














CALIFORNIA 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A boys’ school with every climatic advantage and 
modern, well-appointed dings. epares for 
universities, East and West. ‘Accredited. Also pre- 

es for business life. General and elective courses. 
Thoroughness in essentials is stressed. Advantages 
in music. Horsemanship and large outdoor activities. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Junior School, grades 
5to8. Christian influences. For catalog address 

Cc. M. WOOD, Supt., Box C, Covina, Cal. 


PALO ALT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. 


— club. 
months in year. Summer Camp. a F. 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


WEST COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


imary & Grammar grades only. Refined home-like 
ona Sd Small classes, careful supervision. Riding, 
swimming and all outdoor coy = ion 12 months 
in year. Summer Camp. Catalog 
Major Douglass Francis, Box ‘9816, Palo Alto, Calif. 


L NG 
Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day an 

boarding. Prepares for college and bus ness life. pally 
accredit xd. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D.D., Headmaster, Box C. 














Open 1 
Kelly, g Ba 














WA YLAND ACADEMY 


College we oy 4 with high standards. Graduates in 26 


colleges. All athletics. Music and Expression. A true 
og th School with Christian atmosphere. Co-educational. 
E 855. Endowment makes possible $650 rate. Catalog. 


Box EC, Beaver Dam, » Wis. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 
Del Monte Military Academy 


Pacific Grove, Calif. 
Primary, Grammar and High School. 
mountains and at seaside. All outdoor s) and horse- 
back riding. Write for catalog to REGIS’ RAR. Box 169. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
tains, 


Wamining | Pool, Cavalry. 23rd year opened Sept. eth, 
cox, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Edwin P. Brown, Principal, | 








nee Camp in 





SPECIAL 
The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated cataiog oe address 

John P. Stewart. x A, Frankfort, Ky. 











ST LAKE Sowoo “5 
for GIRLS 
E'S College and Accredited College 
Preparation. Special coursesin Art, Music, Ex- 
pression and Home Economics. New Buildings. 


330 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


Delightful cultural environment. College 
Riding. Sat saa wconeral Courses. Music, Art, tics. Athletics, 
RTON, * Principal. 
Behar Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
1245 P ans. Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation 





Box 13 olla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from 8: Inter- 
mediate School. Preparation for Eastern i gin Seely 


Cummins, Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees. 


Girls | Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade to 
College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses, 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss Parsons 
and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 


SPECIAL 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June ao to Sept. 15 

64, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hass, Princinel 








Booklet 





° 
Nervous, Backward and Mental Defectives 
eal home school for children of all pe Separate houses for bere 
and girls. Individual —— in studies, physical culture and manu 
training. $75 a month and u 


The Binghamton Training School 


Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, 110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 





The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interest of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 


oratory. $1200 for the first year. $900 thereafter. 
E. R. Johnstons, Director, C. Emerson Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 408 





skilled observation and scientific treatment. 


supplementing ac 








What Can I Do With This Unusual Child? 


Slightly retarded in school work, but otherwise normal—lacking in power to concentrate— 
a little difficult temperamentaliy—too shy—too egotistical—too fun loving—too serious— 
or in other ways not in his right element in the usual school. 

The parents of such a child will find at the 


VEREUX SCHOOLS 


Modern facilities, expert faculty, and _ |: 
near Philadelphia: Craft Guilds in Printing, Photography, 
ademic work. Separate Schools for older boys, girls and little tots. 
For Catalog Address—HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box 6-C, 


e country estates 
Furniture Making, Rug Work, and Gift Shops 


PENNSYLVANIA 





BERWYN, 
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NURSES’ TRAINING 








SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aewrotined State Board. Has openings for mente oe a 
sectarian school, offers 3 year course in nu “font ome! 
with at least 2 years high school edue’ no el Monthly “allowance 
New Nurses’ Home with individual bedroo: large li ms, 
jon rooms. Hospital with 200 active beds in 
ulated section nent ones - 
Offers exceptional opportunities for traini nui 

class forming now. information illustrated foe “og on Ro 

padres Bei uperintendent of Nurses, 5th & Reed hae 











UNITED HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Registered with the New York State University 
offers a course of 32 months leading to the degree of 
HF N. rn eo uniforms and monthly allowance of 
vided after probation. Six months’ affili- 

h large hospitalin N. Y.C. Pleasant home- 

like veurroundin , Single rooms. Classes enter Sep- 
ber and February each year. For information 

apply to Sontiuiendant of Nurses, United 

ospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Dimock Street, Boston 19, Mass. 
Established in 1872, offers a three 
years’ course in Nursing to young 
women between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five. Classes enter in 


February and September. Enroll- 
ment now open for September class. 


Address—Superintendent of Nurses 

















THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
Training School for Nurses, accredited in Pennsylvania 
and New York States, gives a three years’ course of 
Training including four months intensive preliminary 
work. Students are admitted twice a year, February and 
September. For further information, write Directress of 
Nurses, Philadelphia, P. yivani 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Training <3 for Nurses, 
Regular $ course requires 
High School ge Time al- 
lowance to college graduates with 
accredited courses. year course 
in affiliation with Simmons College 
ving B. S. degree. Maintenance, 
text books and uniforms —_—, to 
members of the training sch 

Entrance February and ‘September. 


SALLY JOHNSON, R.N.,Prin., Boston, Mass. 


rs Gallaghee 
The Illinois Training School for Nurses 


Established in 1880 

Offers 2: 3- pone course to high school graduates over 
18. is planned to conform with university 
stunderde ft canitecaie: Advanced standing granted 
for college degrees or credits. The number and variety 
of cases admitted to Cook County Hospital affords the 
student the widest practical experience; an able teach- 
ing staff assures thorough instruction in nursing and 
the sciences fundamental to nursing. Address: 

ura R, Logan, Dean, Dept. C, 509 S. Honore St., Chi 




















TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 


St. Mark’s Hospital offers a three years course. 
All advantages of a big City. Social director 
supervises, extra-curricular activities. Electives 
in special branches of nursing. New public ward 
Hospital opened January Ist, 1927. Address 
Director, School of Nursing, St. Mark’s Hospital, 
2nd Ave. and 11th St., N. Y. C. 














NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal allow- 
ance while learning. Vacations. One year high 
school eee Ages 18-35. For booklet address 
Miss Ln od ee Director of Nurses, 
125 Gunhill Road, N. Y. C. 

MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 


New Building newly equipped 
State Accredited, 3-year course offers unusual advantages to young 
women between ages of 18 and 35, who are high school graduates. 
Maintenance, uniforms, text books, monthly allowance. Write ¢ = 
Chicago Memorial Hospital, 2815 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ilin 


MEN 
NURSE TRAINING FOR MEN 


Bloomingdale Hospital offers a three-year course in general and 
special ‘nursing. Minimum requirement one year high school educa- 
tion. e and during training. 

REGISTERED SCHOOL. Single rooms. Good he gaan after 
graduation. Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 




















ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
FLAGLER HOSPITAL 


Fully accredited Training School, 2 years High School required. 

arate Nurses Home. $19 monthly allowance. Classes form 
monthly. 3 weeks vacation yearly. Delightful location and living 
conditions. Apply Supt. of Nurses. 


Training School for Nurses (Atedited) 
Lake View Hospital offers a three year course in general nursing to 
high ah graduates over 18. Free maintenance and monthly 
= . Nurses’ home owned and operated by hospital. Lo- 

. For information write: Superin- 
Sedans of Nurses, Dept. C. M.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago 








= Traini 
The Albany Hospital "stig St 
The Albany Hospital, which is affiliated with the 
Albany Medical College, is the largest General Hos- 
pital between New York and Buffalo. A new ad- 
dition, increasing the capacity to 600 beds, will be 
opened in August, 1927. Its Training School offers 
to young women, who are High School Graduates, a 
three year course of instruction in = departments of 
Nursing. Application for ad 0 the 
1927, Classes should be made as oan as possible. 
For further information apply to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, Albany Hospital, Albany, N. ¥. 

















The Mercer Hospital School of Nursing 


is an accredited school in New Jersey and New York States and offers 
a3 years course. The State requires at least one full year High School 
(18) credits, as a minimum for registration. Small monthly allow- 
ance, text-books and uniforms furnished. Classes ad mitted Septem- 
ber and February. Address Director of the School, Trenton, N. J. 


Evangelical Deaconess Hospital School for Nurses 


fully accredited offers yon Be Full time in- 
structor. Two years Hig! h School r re quired. Monthly allow- 
ance, textbooks and uniforms furnished. Classes admit’ 
Address Superintendent, 
Detroit, Michi 





in September, J January and 1 April. 








ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


offers to high School Graduates or | eaten ith the educational equiva 
lent a three-years’ course in nursing. mr brlding with complete modern 
equipment, yoo clinical ae tttractin 5 Msn 


is accredited in the State of New. 
pounpestan write te Principal Rebel 


in Se reise lly and Febru: 

of Nursing, Englewood, N. J. 

THE NEWCOMB HOSPITAL Tr#ining Schoo! 

for Nurses 
Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three-year course in 
nursing to pupils having one year of high school work. 
Entrance September an os. Maintenance, text 
uniforms supplied. Write 
E. E. Watters, R.N.,Newcomb Hospital, Vineland,N.J 











The University of Michigan Hospital School 


for Nurses offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in nursing, and a 
five-year course ing to a‘diploma in n nursing and s Bachelor of Science 
degree. New 700 bed Ped oe) and new nurses’ dormitory. All applicants 
must be graduates of accredited High Schools. Enrollments now being 
made. , we Director of Nursing, University Hospital, Ann 


Hospital Laboratory School 


Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women. —_— ive 
available at good salaries. No previous experi on 

6 months intensive ae | Renilla | graduates located 
all over the country. ge Bs NOR’ _ 
INSTITUTE MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY, t Paul, 





Middlesex General Hospital School 


for Nurses. Recetas in New Jersey, offers a three years oman 
nursing to High School graduates; Maint 

supplied; Entrance May, September and January. Address = Se 
intendent, Middlesex General Hospital, New Brunswick, N. 


JERSEY CITY HOSPITAL 


Registered Training School for Nurses. Two years and six months 
course. Educational requirement of the State 18 | 18 } Regents’ counts. 
High School graduates are given p text 

ks, uniforms and an allowance. Classes form February and 
September. Jessie M. Murdoch, R. N., Director. 














MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 43 Years the Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Fifth Season of Six Weeks’ 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
S Sapeoalt, Play yee ant 


chnique 
BEGINS JULY 1 ox 
Next regular Term starts October 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
UNIVERSITY 


LUMBIA 
Free re ys goon all Courses from 
Room 144-F, CA) Ge HALL, New York 


veer 





Pw Re 8 end 











SEND FOR 


he U SCHOOL 
eWe OF SPEECH. 
Four year course in public speak- 
ing, debate, interpretation, dramat- 
ics and prescribed college subjects. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Address Dean of School 

Campus Box A-6 


Evanston, III. 











CKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


Junior & Senior Professional Courses and 
assured placement in Leading Companies 
including David Belasco, Charles Froh- 
man and Arthur Hopkins, etc., through the 


PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 
the largest professional firm having placed Kathar- 
ine Cornell, William Farnum, Jeanne Eagles, Hol- 
Orsok ‘Blinn, Madge Kennedy and thousands of 
others. For catalog address 








Director, Suite 401 F, 755 7th Ave., N. Y. 








incinnati Sonservatory Music 


Founded 1867 


INCORPORATED 











Concert Hall — Administration Building — Main Dormitory — 


A Complete 
School of Music 


Affiliated with the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati. Faculty 
of noted artists. Orchestra 
and Chorus — School of 
Opera — Drama — Public 
School Music Course (ac- 
credited). Degrees, diplomas 
and certificates. 


Ideal dormitory life on beau- 








For catalog address B. M. Howard, Registrar, Highland and Burnet 


Avenues and Oak Street, Cincinnati. 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 





tiful campus in center of 
Cincinnati’s music and art 
activities. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


rn 
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LITCH GARDENS SCHOOL 
F THE THEATRE AND DANCE 


Melville Burke, Director 
rh gue Ae professionals. A prac- 
tical tensive traini for the 
stage. School opera in direct 
connection with the celebrated 

tS ae panne “4 4 age 


weeks opens June oth. Applica- 

-| tions for entry now being received. 
| School of the Dance 

| Under direction of Ned Wayburn 


BROW... 4619 WEST 38th ST.. DENVER, COLO. 


Williams School of Expression jon 
hers’ ceum, 
and Dramatic Art 3 Dramatic and Per: 
sonal Culture courses. Advan urses in En 
Graduates eligible to teach in N Ys State Public 
Schools. Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
<maminase and Lyceum Courses ander, = 
=< of Edward mye pet ots. LY 2 and 3 y 
mer Cou Ju iy 6th rm) 


Suly 511 5th. Pare Term opens s Septem er 22nd. Catalog. 
102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ee 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


Summer School, June 27 to August 6 
Faculty of 125 Instructors 
Music Dramatic Art 
Languages Dancing 
Dormitories. Credits Granted. Write for Catalog: 
C. N. Schwenker, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ee eee 


WN: Iheatie 


—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING CO 

ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING. 

Play production. epeieate atau 
— 

A ee Lee 

Secretary, 66 W. 8Sth St., N. Y. Ex 

tension 








LES 



































r Nurses 


aduates over 
h university 


ed with the 
eneral Hos- 

new ad- 
sds, will be 
School offers 
iraduates, a 
artments of 
| September, 
as possible, 


, Albany, N. ¥. 


ITAL 





school work. 
enance, text 


ineland,N.J 














Ley N.Y. Exe 





















BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 








DEGREE of B.C. Ss. & 
B. Accts. IN 2 YEARS. 
Equal credit hours to 4 yr. course. Also 
shorter diploma. co erial, 
A., or Secretarial. Positions 

Register now “for 
For catalog write 
Dean, Rider College, ‘Trenton, N. J. 


ACKARD Peuaded 
paren yma SCHOOL big 58 


siness and S Cc 
DR ceppeg demand. Short 
ape Registrar. goo School July 5 to August 12. 
Lexington Ave., Tel. Caledonia 7139, New York City 


IDER 

















ourses. A 
nsive course for po free no Tor 














KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL &: EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 








One-year course includes 
. School in technical. economic and 
broad business training, 
BOSTON preparing for superior 
90 Marlboro Street |] Positfons. 
Two-year course including 
=. college Soe = 
students not desiring col- 
NEW YORK lege but wishing a cultural 
247 Park Avenue as well as business edu- 
cation. 
Special course for college 
PROVIDENCE women. Special class 
rooms, special instructors 
155 Angell Street and special schedule. 

















Intensive Stenographic, | Secre- 
tarial and Accounting Courses. 
Highest teaching standards fur 


28 years. Graduates placed in 

song oes [pameene. rite for 

ol Book of Facts. Address 
Principal. 


Gregg School, Dept. C. M., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


One a ae BL ne ‘and day Garpilice 
Florence B. La Moreaux, A.B., 
rs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals, 
315-317 Fae Street, oston, Mass. 


SPENCERIAN SCHOOL 


Finance 
Accounting Business | Administration, Secretarial, 
mal and Law. 4 d 79th ye 


legree ar. Free e 
Seyment bureau. Write for "pulieting. 
3201 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Nor- 
em- 





BRYANT & STRATTON 














DV A A € 


of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION - PROVIDENCE 
Famous Educational Center at the Southern Gateway of New Englan 
Courses: Managerial, Accounting, C.P.A., Secretarial, Teacher Training. 
ized Degrees in 2 years with full credit hours of 4-year college course. 
A Real Opportunity for Young Men and Women Who Want to Make Good. 
Moderate tuition, new fireproof building, supervised boarding homes, high moral tone, 50,000 alumni, 


DE 





All lead - State Author- et 














SUT 

PT 
toy 
iin 





65th year. 1000 pero annually. Special Elective and Shorter Diploma Courses. 
‘ite today for catalog and booklet “College Degree in Business. 
BRYANT-STRAT om Cc OLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. BOX C, PROVIDENCE, R. I . << 








You can depend on 
Walton training 


ue \ __Well-trained accountants earn big pay because busi- 


ness needs them. The real problem is—what 
+ fe ~ The unequalled Walton record of student suc- 
TR cesses is the surest proof of the thor- 






schovi offers the soundest, safest training? 
oughness of Walton methods— 

1 certified public account- 
ants by examination. 
Honors in American Institute 
examinations for the last nine 
straight years. 
Gold and silver honor medals 
18 times in 12 years in Illinois 
C. P. A. examinations. 
Walton courses adopted as 
standard by more than 60 
leading universities and col 


ieges. 
A specialized school in Accountancy 
Business and other Commerce 
subjects. Intensive _ courses—no 
time_ wast Conveniently located 
= Chicago's lake front. Fine class 

ooms; no special fees. Vrite for 
hendens descriptive book; and state 
your apr neo in day or evening 


resident c 


Lake Front Home 
of the 


WALTON 
SCHOOL of COMMERCE 


514-524 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 





Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Practice. Weekly field studies of 
New York Business organizations. Provides intensive technical 
training for Accountancy (C.P.A. Examinations) and for Business. 
For Bulletin C, apply to Registrar, 30 Church Street. New York. 








Colhge Yraduales 


Apprenticeships are too long, too irksome. too ant- 
iquated. The profession of business offers e::ceptional 
opportunities for qualified men. Top off your college 
education by specialized training for an executive 


ition. 
2.88 TO BE BENTLEY-TRAINED 
CARRIES PRESTIGE IN BUSINESS 


Men only admitted. Placement Bureau maintained. 
Excellent dormitory accommodations. An exceptional 
school forexceptional men. Nocorrespondence courses. 
The trend of the times is toward specialization. 

Send for catalogue; it wil. interest you. 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
The largest professional school of college grade in the 
world devoted exclusively to training men for special- 
tized positions in ape to and fiinance 
921 Boylston St., Dept. DO. Boston, Mass, 
Harry C. Bentley, me ~P.A., Pre ssident 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


. of Business Administration 


College-grade courses for young 
men and women—Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting and C 
P. A. Preparation, Executive and 
Stenographic-Secretary. Boarding 
and day students. Proper cultural 

















environment. Write for 62d Year 
Book. 
Pine St. WeEsT OF BROAD, PHILA., PA 












features emphasized. Individual 


URDEITT COLLEGE. "25" 


Two-Year Business Courses of College Grade 


Business Administration—Accounting—and Salesmanship Courses especially} anq° ‘Colleges, 
designed for young men. Secretarial and shorter courses intended for young} 164 high 
women. All except shorter courses require two years and the content is sebootls, as 

. ractice n 
of the same grade as the usual four-year college course. Actual practice hale oS 


attention 


noted for achievement and personal interest in students, Send for 
catalog to S. E. Pearson, registrar. 





Last year Bur- 
dett students 
came from 25 
U nive rsities 


and progress. Faculty 





ness,normal 
and special 
schools. 























MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 








Special Summer Courses 
‘onsisting of two weeks course of Public 
hoo! Music Orchestration; four weeks Public 

six weeks Piano 







Music Methods; 









Dormitories for Women. - 
All A eeniacomgyg open year round. Write for Summer or 


ag ae LGreber, Mgr., 216 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 





e . 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
All 4-4 advanced study. 35 specialist teachers. 
Courses lead to Mus. B. degree. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin “College. High School course or equivalent re- 
quired. Fall semester opens Sept. 20th. Catalog. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC 


4ist Annual session. All nronehes of teen Dramatic 





Art, Dormitory accommodati Sum) Schoo! ool, 
une 27-Aug. 6. Apply for free. cata talog. ‘Address John 
} Hattstaedt, , 550 Kimball Hall, Shicago. i. 


hicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 
53rd yr. Summer School, June 27-A Depts.—Piano 
Volos” Violin, Organ, Theory, Public Zenoah Music and 
ng. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Finest Con- 
Servatory in the West. Dormitory accommodations. For 
aosue address Dept. 8, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. ll branches of 








aa. Conducted only ‘Tor students of real musical 
' ake and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. J, 

Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd 8t., New York. 
School of the Theatre 


OWERS muni for grades Sehoel 

mand for graduates. Schoo! 

the Spoken Word. Vocational Courses. Write for 
09: Secretary, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 


ohn Craig, Director. 








s 


Practical training for the | 





DUNNING SYSTEM of 
Improved Music Study, Inc. 


Only systematized plan for teaching endorsed by 
Leschetizky and other world renowned masters in 
music. It makes you a specialist. An authority in 
your community. The best investment you can make 
either, musically or financially. 


Full information, address 
CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 














| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Herbert Witherspoon, President. All branches of Music and Dra- 


matic Art. Degrees, Diplomas. Certificates. Dormitory. A con- 
servatory pledged to the highest artistic standards. 62nd year. 
FREE FELLOW- 


Summer Term, Jun. 27, Fall Term Sept. 12. 
SHIPS. For catalog address CARL D. KINSEY, Manager, 62 E. 
Van Buren Street. Chicago, Il! 


Combs Conservatory 


Philadelphia 


All branches of music. Elementary and Professional 
Courses. Degrees conferred. Highest artistic standards. 
Faculty of specialists. Daily supervised practice. Two 
symphony orchestras of pupils. Four recitals a week by 
pupils. Normal training. Public School Music. 
buildings. Dormitories. Summer School. Gilbert Ray- 
nolds Combs, I Director, Box 1331 S. Broad St. 


Patrick Conway, 
Conway Military Band School (P*tsick.Conw*7>) 
Conway concert band, in personal charge of school. Spe- 
cial teachers of national renown. Daily band rehearsals. 
Unusual opportunities for public appearances. Dormi- 
tories, Aucneaiam, Gymnasium. See limited. 
Catalogue. 602 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHALIF $s3s" ce 


SCHOOL H. CHALIF, ‘a 
“Highest Pye of Artistic —— 
Spring and Summer Classes. Ca z 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST. NEW } YORK CITY. 


43rd year 














ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert or edu- 
cational work. All branches of music taught. a. Dormi- 
tories. Two, three and four year courses. term begias 
September | 22. ‘Send for catalogue. 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 8. Y 


Ohe Cilebeland Tustitute of ([/pusic 


one for Summer School catalogue now. Four year 
urse leads to teacher's certificate or diploma. Faculty 

of “nationally known artists. Orchestra School and 

dormitories. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave~ ue, Cleveland, Ohio 


The National School of Feocuney 


and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Professional and Finishing Courses. Public Speaking. 
English, Dramatic Art. Degrees. Granted. Dormi- 
ories. For Catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., » 4010-12 Chestnut St. PI Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 48th 
year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY SEY- 
mMovR Ross, ean, Huntington Chambers. 
Soston. 























PROFESSIONAL —__ 
Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. Il. Primary 
Ill. Playground 
Accredited. 





Fine equipment. Central location. 





mitory near lake. 3lst year. Opens Sept. 20. Write 
Registrar, Box 5, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chieago, Ill. ne 
Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission 
to dormitories in order of application. Moderate rate 


For catalog address Miss Rose C. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


Miss Farmer’s School cooxery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Training in cookery and household technique for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 











PROFESSIONAL 











EDUCATION 
With a CASH Value 


Gives complete training by actual ” practice. 
You get the knack of “HOW” and the theory of 
“WHY” and the best business methods used in 
the World of Electrical Activity. This school is 
the pioneer of the ‘‘Learn by ing’? meth 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of 
Electrical industry. Equipment unequalled and 
up-to-the-minute. No preparation needed. You 
can start to learn on any day of any week through- 
out the whole year. Send for FREE 48-page 
catalogue. 


The New York Electrical School 


39 W. 17th Street | New York City 


DESIGNERS ART 


A school of practical instruction by professional = 

designers. Cultural and technical training. Opportuni 

for men and women graduates. Write for “——s 
LUDWIG C. FRANK, 73 Newbury St oston. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Poster, Cartooning, Letter- 
ing, Fashions, Crafts, Interior Decoration. 
“horough individual instruction under noted 
artists—saves time. 
Proper Cultural Environment. Student Residence. 
Demand for Graduates 
Booklet—Address Registrar; 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


——— 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Interior Decoration. Costume and Millinery 
Design. Dormitories. 44th Year. Catalog. 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY OF ARTS 
1506 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


























AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Practical “Study Studio” instruction in most branches of Art. 
Advertising Art, Illustration, Lettering or Design, Fashion, 
peat Decoration, ete. Ask for our new “Study Studio” 


306. s. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, DEPT. C 














TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a oe, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 w . No entrance examinations. High 
school diploma not required. Compact courses of essen- 
tials only. Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan., 
Mar., June. For catalog address, Box C67, Angola, Ind. 


ELECTRICITY 
-Easy at Last 


®) without 


Lessons 
in 90 Days 


By Actual Work in the 

Great Shops of Coyne 

Learn this fascinating, big- 

pay game without a or 

dry lessons. Prepare for jobs making $50—$75—$150 
a week after 12 happy weeks in the Great eat of 
Coyne at Chicago. Not a Correspondence 
School. You learn by working on the greatest out- 
lay of electrical apparatus in the Country! And ex- 





Ee beip oy every step of the way! NO i 


ADVANCED EDUCATION 0. 

It stands to reason that nothing can compare with 
practical, Personal Training. 

Tallow R. K. Fare 


R. R. FARE PAI to Chicago to all 


who enroll now. Courses in Radio and Auto Elec- 
tricity included for all who send coupon. Get my big, 
free book today. Find out how we help you earn while 
learning. Free Employment Service for life. See what 
a wonderful future awaits you! Mail coupon now! 


COYNE Ftecrricat 
SCHOOL 
1300 W. Harrison Street Dept.A7-21 Chicago, IMlinois 
mre arse Bistig Soe St Ohicace: in rical School, De pte A724 
Please send me Illustra‘ Book on Electricity and Coyne. 


ited FREE 
No obligation. Also special offer on R. R. Fare andtwo,extra cour: 
NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
ciTyY. 








BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Condensed Course in Theoretical and 
Practical Electricity 


A special technical school, with comprehensive course. 


ELECTRICAL 


men with training are in demand. Since 1893 this 

school has been training men of ambition and limited 

. oo _ electrical industries. Condensed course in 
ectrica 


ENCINEERING 


enables graduates to secure good positions and promo- 
tions. Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. Students 
construct motors, install wiring and test electrical 
machinery. Regular course designed to be com- 
pleted in one college year. Over 5000 F se trained. 
Thoroughly equipped fire-proof dor- 
=" tw -hall, "Iaboratories, 
e for wer gg 
in “the most ost interesti city in the 
world. Catalog on request 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
256 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 











(Hicaco NoRMALScHOOL 
of Physical Fducation 


FOR WOMEN Vet 1-38) 8 848) 


TRAINING in all branches of Physical Education 
preparing High School Graduates for responsible 
positions as Directors of Physical Education, Play- 
ground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers, Swimming 
Instructors, Camp Counselors, etc. Classes begin 
September and February. Register early. Gradu- 
ates from accredited high schools admitted without 
examination. 

One-year Playground ( Course. Two-year ereset Courts, Diploma. 


Normal Course, B.P. 
Beautiful campus, fine dormitories, 
equipment. Summer camp in Wisconsin. 
catalog and book of views, 


complete 
For 
address 

Box 167, Pn Greenwood Avenue, Setengn, i. 








Frances Musselman, Princip: 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educational 
2 yr. diploma. 3 and 4 yr. B.P.E. Degree = Prepares for Direc- 
tors ‘of Phy. sical Education, Fig | ground Supervisors, Dancing and Swim- 
ming Instructors; also Dept. of “Athletic Coaching. 

uates admitted. Special coe accepted. 

Graduates. 20th year. Student eer of 200. Excellent faculty, large 
gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing auditorium. Sc women’s 
beautiful North Si ca Phe Fall semester opens Sept. 20, 

jews, a 


Kaw) PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


dormitory located on 
1927. For Catalog and Book 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of Wy 
Dept. C.M. 1019 Diversey 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Accredited yet Normal courses. ical Education and 


Expression. jl term opens Sept. “Figs tories. Catalog 
1407-C Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


POSSE-NISSEN SC HOOL 


of Physical Education for Women. 37th year. 3 y 
regular course. One year special in medical symnaatics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive sum- 
mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Box G, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


_— up to $5000 A YEAR 
plates, bi te., for d 
"Onuscal  eaahen- Setieat, ate. Soe Sam, 
d ied Professions! 
. Lg learned 
by sotpel racic "pati ‘ena pee ith one te. help 
01 
pay expenses. Ask for Catalog No 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


Philadelphia yn 
1305 North Broad Street 85 Court Street 











New York’ 
1755 Broadway 








Ce 
Ina few months. Proction tratrine. | Tempe poy Biche 
No books, Uncrowded bon F owerne ve he 4 — 
R. R. Fare Paid 0 or Ehile. zo. We 0 We bal pen secure geass 
time job. Write for FREE lenge, We cal 
SCHOOLS OF MECHANICAL AL DENTISTRY | 











Colorado Schools “aes 


(Est. 1872) 


4 = 
Study Engineering 
at the oldest Mining Collene fa, in the United States, located in 
nation’s greatest mi a ts, where practically every ore is 
mies and smelted; 10 buildings, va Be eamp uipped for practical 
ruction, ‘uition nom: Students in demand. Four-year 
posts tee in Metal Mining, Metaliu » Geologicai Engi 
and Petroleum Engineering to d Scholarships 
ve each state and for foreign countries avarabie to students entering 
he freshman class. Ask for special Catalog free. 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 8, 1987 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. O. Box W, Golden, Colo, 














NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Offers 4-year an Mining, Metallurgical foe 
Engineering, al Science. Strong faculty. 
ment. Individual attention given. Requ 
and coal mining districts. Field w throughou' 
ar and no amar attendance required. Deli Ma a trolly mild #1 and ‘healthied 
siinath ‘uition, dormitory rates, and other expenses unusually 
Write for catalog. Registrar, Box P-3, Socorro, N. M exico. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 27TH 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 26TH 
DRAWING = PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME = PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art mer sur Milwaukee, Wis. 
weeks’ inning June 
Courses in Painting and Se aipiare, trey, Commercl Art, Wacekes Train- 
ing, Interior, tum: 
For r ‘illustrated ae dress 
wen Partridge, Director 


Dept. C. M Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising 
Illustration, Costume, Poster and Textile Design, Interior 
oration, and Landscape and Figure LL, ea Sum- 
mer School at Eastport, Maine. Catalogu 
7005 Grand Central Terminal, Reo “Vork City 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Gendveten eligible to sonek anywhere in U. 8. Normal Course incl 
letic Coaching $ yea: BP. E. Deares 4 yeoss. Co-educati 
Athletio Field. Gymnasium. Dormitories. Graduates in great demand. 
Pall term opens Sept. 22. 202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y, 


The Sargent School ticim 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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of our 72 page 
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BEAUTY CULTURE. 
THE LEADING PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


We teach it thoroughly en- 
abling you to have your 
own shop or a splendid 
position. Home like ac- 
commodations secured while 
learning. Write nearest 
Branch for Booklet H. 


MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES _ 
Chicago, Ills. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. 
Omaha, "Nebr. New Orleans, La. 
Denver, Colo. Dallas, Texas. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


— 


Make $5000 
HIROPODY °3:3: 
a Year 


Become a Doctor of Surgical Chiropody.The only un- 
crowded field. Study at largest foot clinic in world. acul- 
ty of p s.Finest laboratories 
and equipment. Fourteenth successful year. Entrance re- 
ten 4 years high school or equivalent. Course 2 
Next classes October. Opportunities to earn way 
thru, Write for catalog. Dept. 201. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY 
1327 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
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SPEECH CORRECTION —__ 
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ess. Ask for tant oe aah <4 
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easily, 
piness and succ 
and special phonograph 
154 Stimson Ave., The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit | 
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Ifs Guuse and Gire % 


You ean be qui:kly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, for 288 page jock bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. 1: tells how I cured myself after Stammering and 


Stuttering for 20 BEN AMIN N. BOGUE 
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PROFESSIONAL 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


In a splendid position or business of 
our own. Wonderful opportunities 
in all branches of this modern pro- 
fession: Motion es MS a sreial, 
Portraiture, News. ts train you 
quickly. CAMEL RA included. Write 
today for big, Free Bookle’ = 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF oF GUOTOORARS 





Largest and best pong ty its k kind 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


$200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 
kav ot ~ kind in world. Established 1893. Big demand 
ates. Write for free book. 

Ilinais Colte College of : aerarar 567, Effingham, Ill. 


"SHOW CARDS 


We quickly teach 
you sign and show-card [f 

writing in spare time. ia nor- 

mous demand. vom om work, 
Oldest and foremost schoo 
EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 
Joha \ Keeorytl a Y., gets $25 for single show 
card. Craw B, b., writes: rned $200 
while taking arn B, Don't delay. Send today 
for complete information, samples and guarantee. 


DETROIT SCHOOE. OF LETTERING 

























165 Stimson Ave. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 


Short-Cut your way to Bio Par 





A.C.and D.C. Armature yee 
ing oe Auto | Elect. in 3 
lect. Eng. B. Das Com. 
Elect, Eng. } yr. Bak  Free— 
Est. 1905. helps you m2 your li rd Write today. 





p22 Bogue a 1147 N. Ill. St., Geese ms | 


$50 to $250 a Week in 


NEW Yor city | 





C627 163 Oneida Street, 
SFHGDL S ENGINEERING wii tce,Wiscouss 
You CanManage aTeaRoom } 





jd da are being made in Tea Rooms, 
Cafeterias and Motor Inns everywhere. 
You can open onefin your own home and make 
handsome profits, or manage one already 
going. Big salaries paid trained managers; 
shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in a few weeks. Write for 44-page Free Book 
“Pouring Tea for Profit,’’ with full details. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. AG-264 Washington, D. C. 
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Step into 
a BIG PAY 
Hotel Job 


Earn*2,500~*10,000 a Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Clubs, Restaurants, re - Schools, Col- 
leges, Hospitals, etc., daily calling for 
Lewis Trained men and women. Over 70,000 
high class positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a 
— open annually in hotels alone. 
up to $3,500 a year to start. We put you in 
touch with positions. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Without cost let us show you how big pay, 



















yours in the great hotel industry. Age is no 





for success. 
you need with the amazing Lewis system of 
training in hotel operation. Our students em- 
Ployed, our metho 
men everywhere. Low cost—easy terms—money- 
back agreeme 

Write today for FREE BOOK 
“Your Big Opportunity’? and 
complete details, mailed without 
Obligation. 


Lewis Hotel TrainingSchools/% 


Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
AG-263, Washington, D.C, 
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Hotels, | 


Salaries } 


fascinating work, quick advancement can be | 


obstacle—young and old alike have equal chance | 
A common school education is all | 


endorsed by leading hotel | 
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‘Put up those books and go to bed!” 


“My CHILDREN are so fascinated with The World Book I can 
hardly drive them to bed. Such a cyclopedia makes the pursuit 
of truth more alluring than the reading of story books.” 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

“The World Book is by far the best children’s encyclopedia 
that has appeared to date [1926].” Lewis M. Terman, Cali- 
fornia, author of the Terman Tests in general school use 
throughout the United States. 

“The World Book outclasses them all 
four times as much as any other book in our library. 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

The ten compact volumes of The World Book have been thor- 
oughly tested in schools and libraries. Now they are recom- 
mended for your home. The only encyclopedia equally useful 
to school children and their parents. Recommended by the 
American Library Association as “best of its type.” Approved 
by State Boards of Education, Textbook Commissions, State 
Reading Circles—who realize the need of the school child for 
the right reference material. 

But your boy and girl can’t go to the public library every 
night, or stay late at school looking up research work. They 
need The World Book at home. The World Book gives them 
the surest, most entertaining way to fill in the outlines of lessons 
assignments richly, authentically. Here is vital world knowl- 
edge, including every subject demanded or discussed in the school 
curriculum . . . made entertaining, simple, concise. Rich with 
human interest, with story and picture, with a wealth of corre- 
lated subjects . . . timely and down to date! 

You will use The World Book yourself—but your children’ 
school work demands its use. With these World Book ot 
in the home, ready for the preparation of tomorrow’s lessons, 
your boy and girl have a distinct advantage over children whose 
parents are less interested in their welfare. 

Such professional men and women as librarians, teachers, 
superintendents, are the exclusive representatives of The World 
Book in your community. Through them you obtain it. Ask 
us for full information. 


W. F. Quarrize & Co., Publishers, Chicago 


Roach-Fowler Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The WORLD BOOK 


{10 VOLUMES} 


The humanized reference work eee -< 
for thewhole ee a 


. . used more than 


? William 





‘ rs F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
family ae Dept. 5-F 154 Yast Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
See Please send me, without cost or obligation, full 

ae information of The World Book. 
























Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for June, 1927 


~ «+ VACATION SPECIAL 
Four Months of Cosmopolitan | 


NOVELS you will 
enjoy in Cosmopolitan 
this Summer 


a? 


Martha Ostenso 


The remarkable young 
woman who wrote “Dark 
Dawn” and “Wild Geese” 
begins a new novel, “The 
Mad Carews.” 


Rex Beach 


“The Mating Call” is a novel 
of dangerous love in reck- 
less Florida by the author 
of “Padlocked.” 


© Pirie MacDonald 


Edwin Balmer 


Author of “That Royle 
Girl,” writes a challenging 
novel of today —“Danger- 
ous Business.” 


Peter B. Kyne 


A delightfully surprising 
romance by the author of 
The UnderstandingHeart.” 


Meredith Nicholson 


Abrilliant novel of the most 
daring character in Ameri- 
can history — Andrew 
Jackson. 


Ko) Pirie MacDonald 


Jesse Lynch Williams 


Who wrote “So They Were Married,” con’ 
tributes a fascinating novelette depicting 
Lord Chawborough and the Americans— 
“The Noble Lord.” 


And more than 75 outstanding short 
stories and human interest articles including 
those by Irvin S. Cobb, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
W. Somerset Maugham and many others. 


... The four big midsummer issues 
of Cosmopolitan will bring you at least 55 
hours of delightful entertainment. Never 
before could a single dollar bill buy so 
much solid enjoyment. 


. .. More novels—more short stories—mote 
human interest features than you can ob 
tain in any two other magazines. 


... And, before long, you'll be starting 
away On your summer vacation — perhaps 
miles away from a news-stand. 


... Certainly, you’ll not want to miss a 
single one of these immensely enjoyable 
issues. 


... So just mail the coupon, and the big 
July, August, September and October Cos- 
mopolitans will come to you wherever you 
may be—all for a single dollar bill. 





-————-Tear Here and Mail Today. 


Cosmopolitan, vept. 627 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Surely, I want the next four issues of Cosmopolitan 


at your special summer vacation rate—one dollar— 
which is enclosed. 





Canadian postage 17c extra; foreign postage 34c extra. 
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The Book-of-the-Month 
Club enables you to make 
sure that you actually ob- 
tain and read the outstand- 
ing new books you are 
anxious not to miss. 
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fmaaiereti Committee. They are: Henry Seidel Canby, smoothly and satisfactorily for over 40,000 dis- 
Chairman; Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, criminating people. Your request will involve you 
Christopher Morley and William Allen White. in no obligation to subscribe. 
Each month, the new books, of all publishers, 
clita are presented to them. From these, by a majority sacidiiairantueiniiibe ea a5 te 34F 
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to you by the postman — 


—the outstanding book each month 


Over 40,000 of the most prominent people in the 
country have already subscribed to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. They have done so, 
because this service (which costs nothing) at last 
enables them to keep abreast of the best books of 
the day. 

The average person fails to read most of the im- 
portant books. He misses them, because he is 
either too busy or too neglectful to go out and buy 
them. How often has this happened to you? 

“T certainly want to read that book!’ you say to 
yourself, when you see a review or hear a book 
praised highly, by someone whose taste you 
respect. But, in most cases, you never “get around 
to it.” 

It is to meet this situation, chiefly, that the 
Book-of-the-Month Club was organized; each 
month you receive the outstanding new book published 
that month—or some other book which you have 
specified that you wanted. You get this book with- 
out fail. You don’t overlook it, or forget it. 


How books are chosen 


How is the “outstanding” book each month 
chosen? The Book-of-the-Month Club has asked a 
group of well-known critics, whose judgment as to 
books and whose catholicity of taste have long 
been known to the public, to act as a Selecting 


most outstanding and readable book each month. 

This choice should not be considered anything 
else but what it is—a practical method of arriving 
at the outstanding books published. The theory is 


with a guarantee of satisfaction 


the Committee. You are not compelled, willy-nilly, 


to agree with their combined judgment. 


How satisfaction is guaranteed 


Before the book comes to you, you receive a care- 
fully written report, telling what sort or book it is. 

If you don’t judge that you will like it, you 
specify that some other new book be sent instead. You 
make your choice from a list of other important 
new books, which are also carefully described to 
guide you in your choice. 

On the other hand, if you let the “‘book-of-the- 
month” come to you and find you are disappointed, 
even then you may exchange it for any other book you 
prefer. 

In other words, you are given a double guar- 
antee of satisfaction with any book you obtain 
upon the recommendation of the Committee. You 
choose your reading with more discrimination than 
ever before, and at last you do obtain and do read 


the new books you are anxious not to miss. 


This service costs nothing 
The cost of this convenient service is—nothing. 
You pay only for the books and the same price as 
if you got them from the publisher himself by mail. 
Send for our prospectus, in which the details of 
the plan are completely outlined. It is working 
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Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE GIFT 


Wis the gift, however simple, goes the thought of the 


. 


giver—the spirit of the gift! 


Whitman’s Chocolates in their time bear messages of infinite 
meanings. Social conventions permit them when costlier 
gifts are barred. They “speak a various language.” 


In our latest achievement we have enclosed a rich and rare 
assortment of milk chocolates in a package of quiet beauty 
with the pastoral name of Bonunybrook. 


A golden box, with designs by Franklin Booth, suggesting 
the excellence of the chocolates. 
Whatever your message or spirit of your gift it will be car- 
ried with grace and dignity by 
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BONNYBROOK MILK CHOCOLATES 
Assorted Nuts ; Fruits + Creams + Caramels 
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SOLD IN ONE-POUND AND TWO-POUND SIZES AT THE SELECTED STORES THAT SERVE AS WHITMAN AGENCIES 
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nd J haven’t the faintest desire to move away from it and 

tle in Capri, Mobile, Avalon (California) or Tahiti. Here, 

within the moist boundaries. of Manhattan Island, I grew to 
comparative manhood. Here I hope to end my days. 

Jly suis, j'y reste! 

There is a tradition, fostered principally in the columns of this 
revered publication by O. OQ. McIntyre, that all native New 
Yorkers hail from some place else. 

Well, I didn’t. My earliest recollections center in a brown- 
stone-front house on Lexington Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street, 
in the district that is known as Murray Hill. The Lexington 
Avenue street-cars used to roll ponderously past the doors of the 
old Sherwood home, and I can never forget the harsh clank- 
clank, clank-clank as they bounced over the cross-town tracks 
at Thirty-fourth Street. 

In our American literature, boyhood is always pictured against 
a rural or small-town background, by Mark Twain, Judge Henry 
Shute, Booth Tarkington, Irvin Cobb and all the others. Grown 
men may come to the metropolis and make their marks, but real 
boys, in fiction, are all compelled to operate in the sticks. The 
city-bred "boy, in such stories, is invariably pictured as a sissy 
with a velvet suit, lace collar and Fauntleroy curls. 

I don’t want to brag, but I think my own parents will sadly 
support me when I state that my own youth was productive of 
more terrible mischievousness, more inexcusable deviltry, than 
the combined careers of Huckleberry Finn and Penrod Schofield. 

In those days I saw New York, not as a vast city, but as.a 
small town composed of my school, my home, the Doepfner drug 
Store on the corner, the dentist’s office, the playground on Park 
Avenue, the Eden Musée on Twenty-third Street, and Madison 
‘Square Garden, where the Barnum & Bailey Circus and Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show were displayed annually. There was also 
‘my father’s office, on Nassau Street, which I visited on various 
widely separated occasions, and from which I always emerged 

aring treasures in the form of memo pads, pencil stubs and 
used ticker tape. 

The fact that I had to play on hard pavements never bothered 
me at all. I always owned at least one roller-skate. 

There are, at the present time, few of us left. New York has 


Linas ines 


RAY LONG, 
Editor 


er to an 
allipolis, Ohio, and Paducah} 


This class is personified by the aforementioned Odd McIntyre, 
who is‘ known as “the typical New Yorker.’’ One can easily 
identify a ‘typical New Yorker,” as opposed to a real New Yorker, 
because he invariably dresses the part.. He wears striped collars; 
he affects a soothing color scheme that is extended to his cravats 
(yes, he calls them cravats), his handkerchiefs and his socks; he 
wears spats and carries a cane; and his suits appear to be glued to 
his person like so much wall-paper. 

I myself can wear none of these things, and I am able therefore 
to go about the country at will without being stigmatized as a 
New Yorker. . When I step out td the supper clubs around Broad- 
way I feel as lonely a: 4 real Frenchman does in Paris. Obviously, 
in the midst of all this smartness, opulence and sophisticated 
hilarity, I am a sorry misfit. I don’t belong. 

New York is not interpreted to me in terms of vice, crime, 
chorus girls and lobster palaces. It is, purely and simply, a pleas- 
ant place in which to live; it is so for me, and it was so for my 
father, my grandfather and so or back through the family album. 
I can’t think of New York as a great, forbidding mass of cold gray 
granite; I resent such thoughts as that which was expressed in a 
once popular ballad, “In the Heart of a City That Has No Heart.” 

O. Henry found on Manhattan Island beauty and warmth and 
the frail tissue of which humanity is made. He alone, of all the 
strangers who have sought shelter in our midst, managed to see 
us as we are. He pried beneath the skin and discovered flesh and 
blood. 

I am content to string along with O. Henry.. I love the old 
place. 

Furthermore, I have one unmarried daughter who was born in 
New York and is destined to grow up there. I have no fears for 
her future, nor do I plan to get her away from this atmosphere of 
false gaiety and hypocrisy as soon as she has graduated from 
kindergarten. 

No—she shall have the same opportunities that I had; what 
was good enough for her father is good enough for her. 

I promise this, not because of callousness or disregard for 
parental responsibility, but because I know that my little girl 
will be as safe in New York City as she would be—say—in 
Herrin, Illinois. - 





By (HARLES 
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HOSTS of centuries of sunlight crowded 
this August afternoon. Here was no single 
summer’s day, dazzling the eyes, troubling 
the blood with its odors of drying, sweet 

and unexotic growth, but an zon of such days, spectral 
and lambent, in carnival upon this prairie, upon this 
flat and northern earth of Minnesota. Here eternity 
danced its static, vibrant dance of heat over the 
stubble, or floated in a gilded mote of dust down the 
ladder of sunlight thrust through the crack of a barn 
wall to the gloom and quiet within. 

Elsa Bowers lay flat on her stomach in the doorway 
of the hay-mow, her eyes lost in the hot blue blur of 
the far horizon. Her bare legs waved fitfully in the 
air behind her, stretching out occasionally when the 
backs of her knees became hot and sticky. Yonder to 
the north—you could see the sharp steeple of the 
Methodist church and the shining tin roof of the big 

* warehouse beside the railway—lay the little town of 
Sundower, sprawled out sleepily under the hot after- 
noon. Far to the southward—you could just see the 
new wing that was being built to the big white house 
shining among the cottonwoods—was the Carew place, 
a vast reach of fertile acres that yielded their harvests 
to Seth Carew and his kin. 

Elsa had been to Sundower many times during the 
five summers since Steve Bowers, her easy-going 
father, had come north out of Iowa. She had been to 
the Carew place but once, when she had gone with her 
father, over a year ago now, because of some business 
dealings he had with Seth Carew and his younger 
brother, Peter. But then, it was only two years now 
since the Carews had come to Sundower. 

Elsa had been to the Carew place once, only once-- 
but she had never forgotten the day. Who can forget 
the clear singing of saws and the ring of hammers in 
building, and the sharp heady smell of new lumber, 
and the warm rose-pink of sunlight glowing through 
pine shavings, and the soft, smooth touch of a planed 
board when you lay your fingers along the grain, and 
man-talk and man-laughter coming to you over it all? 
The Carews had been strangers to her then; they were 
strangers still. They had never ceased to be a fabu- 
lous family escaped from between the covers of a 

story-book. 

Sometimes her mother, look- 
ing from the window toward the 
roadway going down to Sun- 
dower, would mention one of 
them. ‘‘There’s Hildreth 
Carew—going to town with 
money in her pocket, I’ll war- 
rant!” Or her father, at the 
supper-table: ‘Seth Carew 
bought a prize Hereford bull 
over to the Hurley fair today. 
Paid a price for him, too, I'll 
wager!’ Or perhaps it was 
Uncle Fred, talking to himself 
over his pipe in a corner beside 
the stove: “I always said we're 
planted on the wrong side 0’ 
the Hollow. The Carews knew 
what they were doin’ when they 
took land on the south side. 

Trust them!” The Carews—strange people out of another world. 





‘Look out, little girl, or you'll get your 
feet wet,’’ Peter Carew had called; and then Sundower to the north and the Carew place to the south—and 


it seemed to Elsa that he had gone on a between them all the world that Elsa Bowers knew save for the 
little way and fleatcd up among the clouds. vague memories of a farm in Iowa, memories that might have died 
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A New Novel by MARTHA 
OSTENSO. 
















long since had they not been kept alive by 
the fireside talk of her father, Steve Bowers, 
and her Uncle Fred. There, too, almost 
midway between the two remote but sunny 
limits of her own small world, lay Elder’s 
Hollow and the Mountain. 

Elsa might have seen both hollow and 
mountain had she climbed to where the hay 
was piled against the other end of the loft 
and where there was a wide gap 
made by the fierce prairie wind 
when it had torn a weathered 
board from the gable of the barn. 
But Elsa had long ago decided 
there was little to be seen in that 
direction—and that little was 
gloomy enough, in all conscience. 

The Hollow was nothing more 
than a shallow depression that 
stretched eastward through their 
own land and through Nate 
Brazell’s as well, a full two miles 
of sloughs. girt with wild rice and 
brittle reeds and swaying cattails, 
where the mallards spent clam- 
orous nights in autumn and 
where now, in mid-August, a 
lonely bittern stalked in the mud 
and dipped his long beak for 
snails and water-bugs. Lately, it 
seemed, Uncle Fred Bowers had 
discovered that misfortune wait- 
ed upon all who lived north of 
Elder's Hollow—unless, of course, 
you went as far as Sundower 
where the tin roof shone at noon- 
day and where the steeple caught 
the red light from the sun at eve- 
ning. But that, to be sure, was 
another matter. 

Elsa Bowers, her eyes searching 
the glamourous distance, was 
convinced that Uncle Fred was 
right. Sooner or later, ill luck 
befell everyone who lingered 
about the Hollow or sought a 
living on the side that lay toward 
Sundower. Had she not heard 
old Sarah Phillips declare to her 
mother that there was a “black 
curse” on the very ground itself? 

It was old Sarah Phillips, too, 
who had told of the time when a girl’s body 
had been found in a shallow grave among 
the reeds on Nate Brazell’s place. Elsa 
had heard that much herself, though she 

been sent out of the house when her 
mother had found her listening in the door- 
way. That, of course, had happened years 
before Elsa’s father had come to the 
district. 

It was within her own memory, however, ‘ 
that young Mortimer Lucas, the mayor’s 
son, had been shot dead while hunting <i 
on “in — with a companion from 
own. ey had spoken openly of that ~ ae 
incident, even a they Seid she was Marshall Frantz 
Stening. “The top of his head blown 
tight off,” was the way they had described 
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Q,Elsa could not be sure whether the boy was serious or acting a part for his own 


it. And hadn’t two of their own heifers run blindly into the 
slough and sunk out of sight when they had tried to escape Nate 
Brazell’s dogs? 

Sometimes, too, she had come upon her father and mother 
speaking in whispers about Fanny Ipsmiller, who had come to 
live in the house of Nels Lundquist, but she had long since learned 
that there were things going on in the world concerning which one 
never asked, if one were wise. 

Then there was the Mountain, of course, rising from the south- 
y edge of the Hollow, as if the great hand that had scooped out 


the earth along those two miles of reeking bog had piled it m4 
neatly rounded dome where the sun was always brightest in suil- 
mer, where a frail cloud of mist might be found clinging in 
early mornings in autumn, where the thin wraiths of snow flung 
their shrouds about them in their winter dancing, and where 
clean winds swept in the early spring when you went there tol 
for the first brave crocus-cups showing purple in their coats of fur. 
When ill fortune threatened, Elsa’s good spirit was wont to 
remind her that her father had had the wisdom to buy the 
on which the Mountain stood when he had come to settle at 
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amusement. She wished the Carew women had not come to distress her mothcr with their fine clothes. 


Sundower. He insisted that the richest soil in the district was 

to be found on the gentle slopes of the mound. The crest he had 

owed to go fallow for the sake of the cows, he said, who always 

paige new green grass there in the spring long before the snow 

; a op eared from among the willows that skirted the creek by 
® house. 

When he had come to build, however, he chose the “wrong side”’ 
of the hollow. He argued with Uncle Fred that he would buy 
no land as long as he lived where there was not a bit of running 
Water to cheer you in the evenings and a curtain of trees to bring 


the birds about in summer, to say nothing of checking the wind 
in winter. 

But then, there was no telling what went on in his mind. Had 
he not told old Sarah Phillips that he had built the house in the 
Hollow “‘to flout the Devil”? And when she had asked him then 
why he had kept the Mountain and the land that lay south of the 
accursed spot—though it was well known that Seth Carew had 
tried to buy it—he had answered, “‘Why, to cheat the Devil, of 
course!” 

Elsa had long ago begun to fear that this double-dealing with 





the Evil One would come to no good in-the end. It was this 
thought, precisely, that stood uppermost in her mind as she lay 
flat on her stomach in the doorway. of the haymow and sought the 
horizon half-hidden in the summer haze. 

She was not thinking of the Carews and their fine white house 
with the new wing building or of Sundower, either, though her 
eyes watched curiously a gray drift of dust that approached 
slowly along the road leading southward from town. She was 
thinking of her brother Rutherford—‘Reef,” they called him— 
who was lying up there in the bed under the sloping eaves of the 
house. She shut her eyes tight and tried to imagine what he was 
feeling, but she was only ten years old and the one hurt she had 
ever felt was the hurt of a nail she had got in her heel once when 
she had gone wading in the slough in spring. 

What puzzled Elsa now was that Reef should have been chosen 
to bear misfortune for the whole family while all the others had 
gone unharmed. Reef, who was so smart—Reef, who kad helped 


@.Ma would say, ‘‘What's the 


use in living!’ But Pa would 
say, ‘What's the use in dying!’ and go whis- 
tling to his work Elsa wanted to think 
there was nothing wrong in the whole world. 


his father shingle the very roof under which he now lay—Reef, 
who had carved his initials only yesterday on the sill of the hay- 
mow doorway, just where she could trace them with her finger! 
And he had put the date there, too—August 8, 1909. He had per- 
mitted her to start each one of the figures in the date and 
laughed at her and taken his knife away when her hand 
slipped on the difficult curves. 

They had talked, too, about other things while Elsa watched 
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him guide his knife with infinite patience. Of how Reef would 
grow up and become a lawyer, perhaps, like the mayor of Sun- 
dower, and have money to spend, like the Carews, and of how he 
would keep the farm and grow lilac bushes and honeysuckle and 
more cottonwood, because their mother had wished for such 
things about the place and had often said so, and of how he would 
see to it that she would never have to move again as long as she 
et was so smart—he could do everything! But what would 
he do now? Doctor Olson from Sundower had given him some- 
thing to make him sleep. What if he never woke up again? Be- 
sides, couldn’t you dream a pain? You dreamed of other things, 
like being afraid of the dark when you had to go out before you 
went to bed and both Reef and young Leon were bored with ac- 
companving you. Elsa was sure that he dreamed of the pain. 
She had crept up-stairs when her mother was out getting water, 
and she had heard a moan come from Reef’s bed. Drawing 
nearer, she had seen his face. It was the color of skimmed milk. 
Suc had run out of the house and had climbed to her place in the 
haymow where she could be alone to fight it out with herself. 
It was easier, somehow, to fight such things here where the 
quivering turquoise sky was a thing of beauty 
above you and where you could look out over 
the burnished spaces of ripe grain that spread 
to the horizon. There was something re- 


assuring even in the sound of busy scratching 


that came from the farmyard below, where the hens were in- 
dustriously searching the pebbly ground beside the barn. The 
very farm buildings seemed striving to tell her that life was a 
Steady, a settled thing, its grimmest misfortune only a ripple 
on the surface of the stream. 

From where she lay she could see all of the buildings save the 
shed where the hogs were housed and the pen where they slept 
like dead shapes in the sunlight, the flies standing on their scaly, 








purplish bellies. The buildings were as yet few, only those which 
could not be done without. There was the chicken-coop, which 
would have to be built tighter against the winter; the corn-crib, 
the granary, and the house, all of cheap material and unenduring. 
No silo and no wagon shed just vet. But the windmill—ah! The 
white silver of its fan which had but yesterday cleaved the wind 
and mirrored the sun on every high facet, hung now in twisted, 
piteous shreds of worthless metal. 

A sudden wind had come up like a hurricane the night before. 
Reef had climbed up in the darkness to release the wheel—if Seth 
Carew had paid what he should have paid for that half-section 
he had bought of Steve Bowers, there would have been no need 
of climbing up there in the darkness to release the wheel. There 
would have been a new windmill on the Bowers place that spring. 
Elsa’s father had often mentioned it. Perhaps they would be 
able ta get one next spring, anyhow. But what could that matter 
now? Reef had climbed up there in the darkness . . . 

Elsa became suddenly aware of a muffled sound that came to 
her from the roadway. She had forgotten the gray drift of dust 
that had been coming slowly along the road leading southward 
from town. For the moment, she had been thinking hard things 
of the Carews, who had paid her father less than 
the land was worth. She had been blaming them 
because of what had happened to Reef. 

Now, as if her thoughts made some sort of 
magic, two of the Carew women came driving 
up the grassy lane into the Bowers farmyard. 
She had seen them before—these, or others of 
the Carews, she could not tell—driving past on 
the way from town, but none of them had ever 
come in, except once when Seth Carew himself 
drove in to speak to her father. 

Now, in one breath-taking moment, she real- 
ized that the people she had been secretly hating 
only a minute before—and envying, too, only a 
minute before that—the very people themselves 
had driven up and come to a halt immediately 
below the doorway in which she lay. With the 
deep hurt that the day had brought her still 
burning in her heart, she did not know whether 
to hate them the more for surprising. her thus 
with their coming, or to let all other feeling dis- 
solve into envy as she looked down upon them. 

The horse was a golden brown, with a taffy- 
colored mane and a taffy-colored tail braided and 
snugly rolled under in a pug; he stood flicking his 
hoofs, and they were the color of the yellowing 
piano keys at the minister’s house in Sundower. 
The buggy—she remembered the name of it be- 
cause Reef had told her and had shown her a 
picture of one like it in the mail-order catalog— 
was a victoria, rubber-tired and _ glittering 
splendidly in the sunlight. 

The top of the buggy was down and Elsa could 
see that one of the Carew boys sat within, besides 
the two women she had seen at first. The boy, 
who must have been about Reef’s age, was sitting 
between the two women, a book open upon his 
knees. He did not look up even when the car- 
riage came to a stop. The women sat in their 
places for a moment, looking toward the house, 
then looked at each other oddly, their faces 
seeming to stretch and flatten. 

Presently the older of the two, the one who 
had been driving, spoke sharply to the boy and 
tapped him on the arm with her white, silk- 
gloved hand. He looked up indolently, yawned 
and closed his book, putting it behind him. Then 
with a droll, curled-up smile of red, plump lips 
he got to his feet and stretched, blinking and 
smiling into the sunlight. The women waited 
without speaking, with an air of great forbearance. 

Elsa watched, her eyes screwed up into a tangle 
of lashes, long and light, while the boy got down 
from the victoria. Then he stood up smartly, in the manner of a 
young soldier, Elsa thought, and swept his round straw hat from 
his head. Elsa could not be sure whether he was quite serious or 
merely acting a part for his own amusement when he pressed 
his hat against his blouse, flung out his other arm, and made a 
low bow toward the women in the carriage. The women got up 
and the boy extended his hand to each as she descended. Once 
safe on the ground, they both looked far (Continued on page 1 7) 
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practically a parade. And speak- 
ing to an officer does less than 
no good because Havanan police- 
men go even longer lengths than 
gentlemen in a business suit. 

So I told Dorothy if she did 
not stop I would insist on spend- 
ing all our time in bars where 
‘we would be with Americans. So 
Dorothy said that was a threat 
that could not make her quale. 
So, then, we went to the most 
famous bar at Cuba, called 
Sloppy Joes. And it was given 
the nickname of Sloppy Joes bar 
by a big Congressman’s wife who 
was at Cuba quite a few years 
ago and seemed to notice that the 
gentleman called Joe who ran 
it was not so well groomed. So 
he has not done anything about 
it since, and he is practically 
an example of what happens 
to gentlemen who stop groom- 
ing. But his bar is really a 
delightful spot. 

I mean the walls are full of 
more different kind of bottles 
than any spot in the world. 
And Americans can sit there 
and drink their choice and 
gaze at bottles that they have 
not seen for years. And some 
of the bottles they have never 
seen at all, so that it is prac- 
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The gentleman who ran the bar is practically an ex- 
ample of what happens to gentlemen who stop grooming. 


ELL Dorothy and I were spending a delightful 

winter at Palm Beach but we decided that society 

gets on a girls nerves. So we decided to get away 

from everything and take a trip to Cuba. So I 
telegraphed my husband at New York to send us the money but 
he became economical and said stay where we were. 

So, then, we counted up our money and we had enough fare to 
get to Cuba, but we did not have so much left to pay high price 
hotel bills. But I am always of the optamistic nature. So I 
said, “Lets go anyway and maybe everything will all turn out 
for the best.” So, Dorothy said “If you are game to face the 
sheriff of Cuba, I guess I can take achance.” So, then we went 
to Cuba. 

But when we got there I had to realize that Cuba is no city 
for a girl like Dorothy. Because Dorothy makes friends very, 
very easily. And Cuban gentlemen on the street do even more. 
So insted of pretending that she did not notice them like I al- 
ways do, Dorothy would pass remarks right back, even if they 
did not understand the English landguage. And it only encour- 
aged them, so by the time we would get back to our hotel it was 
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tically like a wonderful old libery 
full of unusual books. And if 
we Americans would improve 
our time at Sloppy Joes bar by 
reading all the labels it would be an education. But most 
Americans who sit in bars do not want to learn anything. And 
Dorothy says, “What American could read after he hit Sloppy 
Joes anyway?” 

So I ordered a cute drink of foreign emported liquor out of @ 
quaint bottle, but Dorothy did nothing but drink large size 
glasses of beer and hold conversations with bartenders. And I 
finally had to realize that even Sloppy Joes bar was no place for 
a girl like Dorothy. So when we got back to our hotel I told 
Dorothy that I would not stay in Cuba with a girl like her unless 
we spent more time with the upper classes. 

So then it turned out that Dorothy had met quite a lot of de- 
lightful native gentlemen of the upper classes that very morning 
in the Union Club of Havana, which is a male club for gentlemen 
only. But Dorothy went in because she thought it was a hotel 
and she was looking for a bar as usual. So quite a few of the 
Havanan gentlemen she met in the Union Club tried to make 
her see her mistake, but they did it in the Havanan landguage 
so Dorothy did not understand them until she reached the third 
floor where she met one who was quite educated in English. 
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‘But by the time she learned 
of her mistake she had made 
dozens of dozens of Cuban 
gentlemen friends, because there 
is nothing that a Cuban enjoys 
more than the aquaintence of 
we American girls. So by the 
time Dorothy started back and 
got to the main floor going out, 
she had collected practically a 
whole deck of calling cards from 
Cuban gentlemen. 

So Dorothy told me to cut the 
deck, and she would call up the 
loser and give him an introduc- 
tion tome. SoI asked Dorothy 
how she would be able to talk 
to him on the telephone if he 
did not know the English land- 
guage. But Dorothy said that 
all a girl had to do in Havana 
was to say “Sevilla Biltmore 
Hotel” over the telephone in a 
female American voice and the 
Havanan would be there by 
the shortest possible direct 
Too 





t. 

So I told Dorothy not to call 
them up until tea time when we 
were ready. Because it was 
only 2 oclock and we had to go 
shopping. But Dorothy said 
“Let him come and wait. What 
is time to a Cuban?” So she 
called him up. And he was in 
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the lobby of the Sevilla Bilt- 
more by the time we got down- 
stairs. 

So Dorothy said lets take him 
shopping but I said No, because we were only going to a wholesale 
Phillipinos to buy perfume which is very very cheap in Havana 
and I do not like to take gentlemen shopping for small size nick- 
nacks and give them a false sense of values. So we left him sitting 
in the lobby. But when we got back to the hotel we were quite 
late from loitering and we did not know if he would still be there. 
But we did not really care so much because Cuban gentlemen who 
are wealthy are quite prolific at Havana on account of all of the 
Sugar that comes out of the sugar cane. So it is always easy to 
find another. 

But he was still sitting in the lobby and when Dorothy came 
up he was quite delighted. So then Dorothy introduced him to 
me and he was even more delighted because girls of the blonde 
coloring are quite novel to a Cuban. 

So we sat down to have delicious Backardi cocktails and he 
Started breaking out into Cuban. So whenever I hold a conver- 
Sation with some gentleman in his own landguage I like to always 

on the safe side when he stops to wait for an answer. So I 
ays give a smile and say yes. Because I think that polite- 
hess comes first. But after a little while Dorothy began to get 


@So the gambler and Dorothy arrived just in time 
to save me from having to give a Cuban a push. 


quite restless. And finally she could not stand it any longer. 
So Dorothy got up from the table and said, “I’m going to hunt 
up an interperator, because the last time you said yes, I think 
you promised him something illegal.” So I told Dorothy to 
hurry back because girls are not really safe with Cubans even in a 
lobby. 

So Dorothy went over to a table full of American gentlemen 
who were of the gambling perfession. I mean Dorothy had met 
one of them in an elevator so she knew that she would be among 
friends. So she asked them if one of them knew the native 
landguage and would be an interperator and protect two Ameri- 
can girls from a Cuban who looked like he was full of evil inten- 
tions. 

So there was one gambler there who was of practically no 
social position. I mean he did not even make use of a name, but 
only went by the nickname of the Frisco Flash. So he told 
Dorothy he would interperate for us because he understood sev- 
eral Cuban words and what he did not understand he could fake. 
So when I saw Dorothy start to bring him over to the table, I 
was quite delighted because he was of (Continued on page 22 2) 
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OR a year or two after the war, be- 

fore forgetfulness, people in Eng- 

land still talked about Martin 

Daintry. His name, of course, was 
often mentioned in his own set—the sur- 
vivors of his battalion, girls who had 
known him as a pretty boy, Balliol men 
who remembered him as the most promis- 
ing of the minor poets produced by 
Oxford before Armageddon. 

“What happened to young Daintry?” 
they asked. “He got through all right. 
didn’t he? Seems to have disappeared off 
the map!” 

Other people not of his set, such as 
literary critics, lovers of lyrical verse, and 
ex-officers of the more thoughtful kind, 
recalled the name of Martin Dainiry 
when there was any talk of that brilliant 
little group of war poets—Rupert Brooke, 
Julian Grenfell, Siegfried Sassoon—whose 
verse, written under shell-fire in the mud 
and filth of the trenches, revealed not so 
much the beastly spirit of war as the 
beauty and sweetness of that England 
they loved with a new and poignant. 
adoration, now that they looked back 
upon it across fields of death. 

Martin Daintry’s sonnets and lyrics 
seldom pictured war. He wrote of 
Worcestershire villages, the apple blos- 
soms of Evesham, little old churches 
filled with the ghosts of history, gipsy children playing beside 
a caravan, old people sunning themselves on the village green 
where boys were playing cricket. Only by a line or two did he 
suggest the frightful contrast between this peace and that 
shambles from which he wrote. Only now and again did he reveal 
something of the agony of war, as in that best-known sonnet of 
his—immortal, as I truly think—“To a soldier blinded in battle.” 
It was that sonnet especially which kept his name in remem- 
brance. It had burned into the hearts of many of us, and England 
had wept over it. 

: After the war, until he disappeared and was forgotten by all 
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except his personal friends and the girl—Lady Ruth Burnaby— 
who had given her love to him, strangers used to point him out m 
restaurants and theaters, as once I heard. : 

“Do you see that handsome young man over there with the 
pretty girl? That’s Martin Daintry. The poet, you know. 
used to read his stuff in the war. Extraordinarily good.” 

“Well, he doesn’t look like a poet, I must say.” _ 2 

“Modern poets don’t! He was a first-class fighting man. 

So people talked before young Daintry disappeared from 
London and Worcestershire for honor’s sake. Z 

His story raises a problem in morality which is very baffling. 
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Stuff when your mother-in-law is abusing you and your little French wife hates your melancholy face?” 


It Mnust have happened thousands of times during the war, 
though it was solved or shelved in most cases by men who had 
48S Conscience, or idealism, than Martin Daintry. The soiritual 
influences which had made him so sensitive to that code of honor 
Were revealed to me when I was staying with his people in that old 
near Evesham which finds a place in some of his poems. 

It was not an ancestral home or anything like that but the old 
vicarage where he had lived since childhood with a father and 
mother who were as near saints as any two people I have met in a 


haughty world. 


the war it was only faith and a wonderful acceptance of 


spiritual suffering which could have kept up the courage of this 
father and mother when their son was away in those fields of 
death. As I know, he meant everything in the world to them, and 
all their lives they had stinted and scraped in that old vicarage so 
that young Martin should have everything worthy of his brilliant 
gifts and great promise. His father, who was a scholar of the old- 
fashioned kind, had denied himself books—even tobacco—so that 
his boy could go to Oxford. 

“Martin will pay me back!” he said. 

That was when Martin was one of the brilliant young men of 
Balliol. During the war every day must have been an agony - 
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apprehension in that country vicarage lest they should get one of 
those War Office telegrams which were being delivered so often to 
their neighbors round about. Lord and Lady Burnaby up at 
Burgess Hall half a mile from the vicarage had had two of them 
quite early in the war, and their daughter Ruth had come weeping 
each time to Mrs. Daintry because those tall brothers of hers— 
Martin’s best friends—had been mown down in that grisly har- 
vest of youth. 

To Martin’s father, the vicar, those losses among his neighbors 
were another warning that his Martin might be the next victim. 
He faced the chance of it with an outward cheerfulness and a 
spiritual valor which were only overwhelmed now and then by 
moments of secret terror, as once he confessed to me. 

After that confession Mr. Daintry smiled at me with a shining 
moisture in his eyes. 

“So you saw our Martin a week ago! It’s nearly a year since 
he came home on leave. How does he look—any older? Less 
boyish, poor dear?” 

“Not a day,” I said. “Just as merry and bright as ever he was. 
He hates the war—who doesn’t?—but he makes the best of it like 
a gallant fellow. His fellow officers regard him as their brightest 
humorist, especially when things are not too ‘healthy’ in the 
trenches.” 

“Good for Martin!” said the vicar. “For a sensitive boy like 
that it needs a lot of pluck to keep one’s sense of humor, I 
should say.” 


pipn’T tell him that just for once Martin had lost his sense of 

humor, on a night behind the lines near Arras when he had 
just come back from the trenches after a week under concentrated 
fire which had killed half his company and left him as the sole 
surviving officer. 

He was billeted that night at an old estaminet on the Arras- 
Doullens road. He had been there before and we had joked 
together about its extraordinary name—Le Véritable Coucou. I 
had also chaffed him a little about the girl Marguerite, who 
_ flirted with all the officers upon whom she waited with saucy airs 
and plenty of back-chat in her pretty provincial French and at 
times, if need be, in fairly good English. 

She gave particular attention, I had noticed, to Martin 
Daintry because of his fine, delicate face and perhaps because of 
that shy and rather spiritual look of his which distinguished him 
from the usual type of officer, rather free in their ways with a girl 
of herclass. That night, I remember, Marguerite came and sat on 
his knee after dinner, and laughed at his blushes and put her 
fingers through his fair, rather curly hair and—wetting a finger in 
his wine—tried to smooth out the line made by his steel hat 
across his forehead. 

“My pretty Captain looks sad tonight,” she said in French. 
“Why has he that melancholy, so profound, in his beautiful blue 
eyes? After a good dinner and a bottle of red wine and a pretty 
girl on his knee—you not like me to sit on your knee?—life might 
seem a little gay even to an Englishman!” 

“My dear Marguerite,” said Martin in his perfectly fluent 
French, “it was a most excellent dinner, and the wine was cer- 
tainly red, and you are quite welcome to sit on my knee if it 
amuses you at all, but to tell the truth I find this war a dirty 
business. Yesterday I lost most of my best friends. Even 
behind the lines I have a touch of the grouch, strange as it may 
seem!” He used the word cafard for that word “grouch.” 

“That is ridiculous!” said Marguerite... “C’est la guerre, 
n’est-ce pas? It is war and—and life, is it not? I am very sorry 
for the boys who are killed. It is most annoying for them. Per- 
haps tomorrow I shall be killed, too. Who knows, when Boche 
planes come out to drop bombs on pretty girls like me? But 
tonight you and I are alive, mon Capitaine. At least for this 
moment we are alive. So why should we be miserable? A little 
love, a little laughter—with Marguerite sitting on your knee——” 

She snuggled closer to him and he did not push her away, but 
looked over to me and raised his eyebrows and smiled. 

“Perhaps she’s right,” he said in English. ‘‘Let’s eat, drink and 
be merry . .:. At least it’s no use grousing, is it?” 

He called out to an untidy, slatternly woman behind the bar— 
Marguerite’s mother—who was leaning on her folded arms across 
the metal-topped counter watching her daughter’s merry ways 
with this good-looking English officer. 

“Encore une bouteille de vin rouge, Madame!” 

“Bien, M’ sieur!”’ 

It was Marguerite who fetched the other bottle of red wine and 
helped Martin to drink it, clinking glasses with him, sitting 
opposite, her little pointed elbows on the bare table, her pretty 
face rather close to his, with a smiling, amorous look in her eyes. 


The Soul of Honor 


He did not encourage her. There was a smile about his lips, 
he answered her playfully as he would have talked to an 
child, but his face, almost ascetic in its lines, was shado 
thought, by recent remembrance of blood and filth up 
beyond Arras. 

Some other officers had come into the room and were makir 
racket. At a few minutes to ten o’clock an A. P. M. (there 
post-war youngsters who won’t know that those letters stand for 
Assistant Provost Marshal, or, in other words, an officer of the 
Military Police) came in with a grim look round and cleared gy | 
all the officers except Martin and me, who were billeted there 
the night. He was an insolent fellow, with a sullen-looking fg 
and a sense of his own importance. A young flying officer y 
had been playing the piano was a little drunk by this ti 
and expressed his desire for another Benedictine and a kiss fr 
Marguerite before obeying orders. 

“Better clear out before I report you,” said the A. P 
“This place has a bad reputation anyhow. I'll have it shut 
you flying men use it for drunken orgies.” 

Marguerite understood his words and flared up at him. 
mauvaise réputation! Vous n’aimez pas Le Véritable Co 
ch? Eh, bien, je m’en fiche, mon Capitaine. Voyez donc!” 

“You’re a wicked little slut,” said the A. P.M. “One of 
days I’ll have you put away as a danger to the British army, 

He spoke in English, but Marguerite understood his meani 
all right, and facing him with her hands on her hips 
him some very unpleasant names in provincial French. I§ 
that she was white to the lips with rage and that for a mom 
she lost some of her prettiness and charm. In another twe 
years or less this little Marguerite—so dainty now—would hg 
the hard, thin-lipped ugliness of her mother, who sat on her 
stool behind the bar scowling at this police officer who was aly 
interfering with her good custom. 

Once he had reported her for keeping a disorderly h 
Le Véritable Coucou—the most respectable estaminet on the 
Arras-Doullens road! She would like to gouge his eyes out ¥ 
the toasting-fork. . 

So Madame Degville told us when the flying officer 1 
staggered out with a “Cheery-o!’’ to Marguerite and a 
abusive words to the A. P. M. The other officers, not askit 
trouble, had put on their trench coats, picked up steel hats 
gas masks, and sloped off into the darkness. 

“Well, I’m for bed,” said Martin Daintry, yawning a 
“It’s three months since I slept between sheets. Last night 

He did not say what had happened last night but stared 
moment at the bare boards and gave a-slight shudder.  ~ 

Marguerite lighted a candle and carried it up-stairs for 
shielding its flame with her hand. She made a pretty pictu 
that old stairway with the candle-light on her face and her sh 
flickering on the whitewashed wall. Once she turned and smi 
at Martin and whispered something, and then gave a 
laughing scream as a sudden draft puffed the candle out. | 

“Bad luck!” said Martin, and he fumbled in his pocket 
box of matches. The candle seemed to have gone out ag 
the landing above. I heard those two laughing together unt 
creaking door opened and then shut. 


Y BEDROOM, rather filthy, with dirty water in the wash 
M and various signs of previous occupation by some other @ 
cer the night before, was on the opposite side of the landing ant 
was Madame who carried up my candle and wished me good n 

Before I was undressed Martin came into my room and 
was a queer look in his eyes. 

“T’m afraid to go to bed,” he said. “Silly!” f 

He laughed rather foolishly and thrust his fingers through 
hair. “It’s young Bartlett’s face that gets me when I’m alone, 
It was smashed to pulp when he got hit last night. Every timed 
Very light went up I saw it a yard away in the mud there. Not 
pleasant. You remember young Bartlett? Devilish good- 
looking lad . . . Not so good-looking last night! .. . Tl 
hate it when that candle goes out.” 

“Have mine,” I said. ‘I’m as sleepy as an owl. Sorry your 
nerves are rattled, old lad.” 

“This war!” he groaned. “This ghastly war!’ and for 4 
moment there was a frightful anguish in his voice. He had lost 
his sense of humor for once. Just for a moment or two. Then 
suddenly he pulled himself together again and laughed rather 
sheepishly. “Sorry, old man. Madame’s coffee was rather 
strong, no doubt. Excuse my interruption of your beauty- 
sleep.” 

“Take that candle,” I said, getting into the bed, which had not 
been made since the last officer had slept in it. ; 





h had not 


Q.The anger had passed out of som pose eyes. 
Martin and whispered something, and then gave a little laughing scream. 


But he didn’t take my candle. He muttered something about 
making a fool of himself, and with a “Good night, old bird,” 
sloped out of my room and forgot to shut the door. 

At least I think he must have forgotten to shut the door be- 
Cause an hour later, as I saw by my wrist watch, luminous in the 
darkness now that the candle had burned out, I was conscious of 
people talking in low voices on the landing outside. 

Jt was Marguerite’s voice speaking in French. “You are 
frightened of the dark, mon Capitaine? I have known other 


She smiled toward 


officers like that! Like small boys who cry out to their maman 
. Crest idiot cal” 

“Yes, idiotic!” said another voice which was Martin’s. He said 
something about another candle and I heard Marguerite give a 
mocking little laugh. And that was all I heard on the landing of 
the Veritable Cuckoo, for I fell asleep again and when I awoke it 
was broad daylight, and so late that Martin had gone over to 
Army Headquarters, where he had been told to report himself. 

I didn’t tell all that to Mr. and (Continued on page 163) 
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G, Just as we were going 
to make the peace sign 
Custer peered over the 
battlefield and real- 
ized he alone of the 
Blue Coats was alive. 


.. 
N A wind-swept lodge in 
Manitoba in the strangest 
Indian council I have 
known, I heard for the 
first time the truth of the end 
of the gallant and picturesque 
Custer. ‘ 
For fifty-one years the world has believed that General 
George A. Custer was killed by the Indians in the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn in Montana, in 1876—called by the White Man 
“The Custer Massacre.”’ For fifty-one years the Sioux Indians 
who annihilated Custer’s command, and who now live in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, have kept quiet on this subject. 
Yet, through all these years, the Sioux have known the truth 
about Custer’s death. 
om o white soldier survived to tell the story. Only the Indians 


ah 


knew—and not caring to risk sacrificing the peace which they 
now enjoy by reopening this dangerous question for discussion, 
they have never told what really happened to this hero of the 
military world. 

Custer was that and more. He was the most dramatic fightet 
that the American army ever developed. He was the kind ol 
fighter produced only by the bone and sinew of new worlds. 
Tall, lean and rugged, long-haired, dominating and courageous 
to the point of recklessness, Custer would have had no place in 4 
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long-established civilization. Men like him do not happen along; 
ey are born to their destiny. 

From his home town in New Rumley, Ohio, young Custer di- 
tected his purposeful eye towards the United States Military 
Academy long before he was through with his teens. He wrote 
many letters to his congressman, asking for a chance to enter 
West Point. Time after time he was turned down. But he kept 
it up until he finally was admitted. And in 1861 he graduated 
from that famous institution with a court-martial hanging over 
is head for encouraging a fight between two lower-classmen. 
Stand back and let’s have a fair fight.” For uttering that sen- 
tence he all but lost his chances for a commission. 

_ Entering the Union army as a lieutenant, however, he estab- 
hed a record of sensational victories which sent him soaring up 
the ladder of military fame to the rank of major-general at twenty- 
six—one of the youngest in the records of the American army. 
commander of the Third Cavalry Division, he was the first to 


“ 


receive the flag of truce at 
the end of the Civil War. 

But even before he left 
West Point he had touched 
hands with the fate that 
sixteen years later was to 
overtake him so dramati- 
cally. This fate came to 
him in the figure of a young 
Indian chief—Sitting Bull, 
who was destined to make 
him immortal through de- 
feat. 

It was in 1859 that 
Sitting Bull, then a young 
medicine man and minor 
chief, was sent to Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a delega- 
tion of Sioux chiefs to 
confer with the government 
on Sioux land rights. Fol- 
lowing this conference the 
chieftains were taken up to 
West Point Military 

Academy and shown 

the young embryo of- 

ficers who were later 

to come out onto the 

plains and help to 

establish peace be- 

tween the Indians and 

pioneers. No doubt a 

good stroke of diplo- 

macy, that, since the 

leaders of six nations 

of the great Dakota 

Tribe — called ‘The 

Tigers of the Plains” 
—were represented in this group of chiefs. 

Cadet George A. Custer, a tall, slim lad, 

with frank, handsome face and fair hair, 

was delegated to escort the Indians through 

West Point. He and Sitting Bull were about 

the same age, and apparently young Custer 

took a distinct liking to this remarkable young leader of his 

people. Through the interpreter he conversed with Sitting Bull 

incessantly. He dined him privately, and when he left he pre- 

sented him with a complete uniform of the United States Cavalry, 

which Sitting Bull had so openly admired—with the true Indian 

eye for brass and adornment. 

When they parted Cadet Custer told Sitting Bull that he 
would finish school in two years, and then he wanted to come 
out into his country, as an officer, and renew their friendship. 
Sitting Bull took him by the hand and called him Weh-hunka- 
wanzi—Blood Brother—and told him that he would some day 
repay him for his kindness. 

When an Indian declares another man his Weh-hunka-wanzi, 
it brings that man closer to him than his own consanguineous 
brother. On reaching manhood every Indian forms a “blood 
brother” relationship with some particular member of his tribe 
whom he likes more than anyone else, and there can be no secrets 
between himself and this person. In battle and in peace they 
are Damon and Pythias for the rest of their mortal lives, and 
no one can come between them. Whether young Custer under- 
stood this, no one will ever know. Probably for a time at least 
all of this was completely out of the young officer’s mind. 

But, with the Civil War ended, Custer, a brevet major-gen- 
eral, now turned his adventurous gaze toward the wilderness 
of the turbulent West, where war clouds of a sinister kind — 
+ 





gathering. The Indian, said by history to be ‘“‘the most formid- 
able foe European stock has ever encountered,” was preparing 
to make his last stand against the Wahksheechu—the Mad God— 
the white man. 
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C,‘‘ Aye-aye-yah"’—we gave our war-cry. Custer's 


And so, in 1866, General Custer came West and joined Gen 
eral Hancock in his long campaign against the Cheyenne Indians, 
finally defeating them at Washita River in 1868. So succ 
was he as an Indian fighter that ‘“Custer’s Luck” soon became 4 
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men fight strong now. Make Indians glad—lots of sport—Indians whoop louder and fight harder. 


slang phrase. With his height, his long, flowing hair, his dash- His fighting policy was to endeavor to strike consternation 
ing appearance, he was the most picturesque character among and terror in the heart of the red man—an impossible thing to 
the plainsmen of that day. He became widely known among the do in that day when the heart of the Indian was disciplined from 
Indians as Pay-hee-honska—Long Hair. childhood to know no fear. It was (Continued on page -_ 
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‘Pardon my nasty temper,’ said Anneke, 
“but I never could endure submarine flir- 
tation. I hate to shack the poor fish.” 


HE was named after—just about 
three hundred years after—the 
belle of old New Amsterdam, 
Anneke Jans, who became the 

wife of Parson Bogardus, and left to her 
heirs a farm that has been the heart of 
New York and the cause of litigation 
ever since. 

Anneke Jans would have been dazed 
at a glimpse of the skyscraper crop that 
has grown up on her farm; but at the . 
sight of Anneke Jans Jones of 1927, she 
would have fainted in a heap of petticoats, 
In her day when a coarse Dutch burgher 
accused Anneke of intentionally reveal- 
ing one ankle as she skipped across a 
puddle in the Bowery, she sued him for 
criminal libel. 

Anneke Jans Jones had all but passed 
the point where. there was anything — 
left to reveal. As for disclosing an ankle, 
hadn’t she joined a private bathing club 
in Florida because the prudes forbade 
women to walk the public beaches with- 
out stockings? One-piece bathing suits, 
very low in the neck and very high on 
the thigh, were permissible, but the 
desperate conservatives felt that they 
must draw some line somewhere, or go 


_ out of business entirely. 


The original Anneke would have buried 
her head in the sand at the first glimpse of 
any of the thousands of hussies who 
swarmed along the surf. For one thing, 
she had probably never taken even a 
private bath in her life and could not 
even have imagined the ladies who swim 
the English Channel in nothing but a 
social veneer of axle grease. 

One step further and the world would 
come to the end of all its immemorial 
worries over costume. Miss Jones was 
one of the leaders in hastening the return 
to Eden. Her cards read “Miss Anneke 
Jans Jones,” but her friends called her 
“Anneke Janneke.” It had a jazzier sound. 
The things she wore and didn’t wear! The 
things she believed and didn’t believe, 
said and didn’t say! Thought and not! 
Danced! 

One did not have to go back three cen- 
turies to find people for Miss Jones to 
startle. She and her mad gang rocked 
her contemporaries and made a wild 
earthquake where they walked. Preachers 
reeled in their pulpits as they hurled vain 
Jeremiads at her. Editors made their 
editorials smoke. Moralists used the 
most immoral expressions. But her motto, 
still was, “On with the dance! let jazz be 
unrefined!” Even the Black Bottom was 
growing staid. 
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By Rupert 
Hughes 


The tory of 
eANNEKE 
the 
eAUDACIOUS 


Her watchword was ever, “‘What next?” 
Among all the wild men who frequented 
Anneke, there was only one who tried to 
check her mad career. This was the young 
hot-head Nat Rider, who had flown in 
France for the French before his country 
entered the war and afterward with his 
own people. There was hardly a bone in 
his body that had not been broken, but 
all of them had knitted, and when the 
peace came he took up commercial avia- 
tion. He was a glutton for punishment. 

Otherwise he would never have tried 
to redeem Miss Jones. His flying skill 
had won him a job with a company aim- 
ing to develop aerial commerce, and he 
had been set to the task of interesting 
capitalists, politicians and pacifists in the 
project. When he forced the guards 
about old Caldwell Jones, banker among 
bankers, he felt that he had done more 
than when he pierced a cordon of Boche 
airships. The worst was yet to come. 
He encountered the daughter Anneke. 

He was immediately taken with what 
he supposed to be a violent dislike for 
her and a ferocious resentment of nearly 
everything she did, said, wore and was. 

It was really an attack of love at first 
sight; for love always makes a man a 
puritan toward the object of his love. He 
may or may not enjoy the opposite mood 
in private, but in public he must have her 
a perfect prude. 

With other girls Nat Rider had been 
wicked gladly, had admired their naughti- 
nesses and encouraged them. But the 
audacities of Anneke did what no preacher 
could do: they converted him into a mis- 
sionary of all the proprieties, a precisian, 
a fanatic reformer. He felt a call to 
shatter her to bits and then remold her 
hearer to his heart’s desire. 

Misunderstanding himself as thorough- 
ly as he misunderstood her, he made un- 
conscious love by trying to tear down all 
her habits of mind and conduct. 

He interested her as a hero until she 
leamed that he had high moral ideals—at 
least for her. Then she tried to shake him. 
But he would not be shaken. 

She held him by the fascination of the 
perilous and the unconquerable. He told 

self he did not love her or want her 
for himself. Yet he let her break his heart 
a dozen times a day. It knitted up again 
at night, and he went after her again. He 
Was, indeed, a glutton for punishment. 

He hated the company Anneke kept, 
and winced at the ridicule she heaped on 
mest sacred beliefs (for her to hold). 
left her in rages but always came again, 
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G.Nat was confused and crushed with shame 
at being the man of all men to bring such 
a rebuke from Anneke of all women. 
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to fight again that airy duel with her soul, 
hoping to bring it down to earth from its 
lawless flights into realms forbidden. 

His employers offered him a chance to better himself by taking 
complete charge of their Western office, but he put off accepting 
till he had converted Anneke. 

He grew so desperate that one day, having tried everything 
else, he thought to bribe her with a promise of love. He did not 
intend to go through with it, for he would as soon have married a 
wildcat; but he wanted to know if there was any influence that 
could tame her. So he burst out with: 

“Anneke Janneke, I could kill you for what you do and say. 
The only decent things about you are what you might be, and are 
not.” 

She was not even offended. She grinned. ‘Go on, old ash- 
tray, your story intrigues muh.” 

“But if you would quit being so disreputable, I could love 
you, damn you!” 

She narrowed her eyes and mused, “I wonder.” 

This was meant for, and possibly was, deep wisdom. But Nat 
waived it. 

“T could! If you’d only settle down and be womanly and lady- 
like and all, I’d even ask you to marry me right now.” 

“What more could a fellow ask? Half a mo, my lad, and I'll 
blow you aring.” From her frescoed lips she exhaled a circlet of 
smoke and thrust into it the third finger of her left hand. The 
blue film broke and vanished, and she sighed. “Divorced al- 
ready! And now who gets the custody of the children?” 

He gnashed his teeth and wailed. “You haven’t a decent 
thought in your naked head!” 

She could have been so beautiful, so sweet, so innocent! 
features were as exquisite as bisque. When she forgot herself her 
eyes were soft and her lips a babe’s. And she was very young. 

Nat could not help imagining her half a century back, old- 
fashioned, with her hair in braids; her cheeks tinted only by their 
fleeting blushes; her body smothered and forgotten in a pattern 
of gingham plaids or a flower-showered muslin; nothing of her 
visible but timid hands stitching at embroidery, and slipper tips 
mouse-shy beneath the frills of her long skirts. 

His fancy and his longing saw her so, but his eyes declared her 
as she was: a little head with hair clipped closer than his own; 
brows half plucked away and lined in black; lashes beaded with 
lead; cheeks daubed like a clown’s; mouth a splash of fresh paint; 
- only gown a black satin chemise exposing all her chest, and a 


Her 


bit of bare flesh above the rarely hidden garters; her stockings 
hardly more than an expense. 

Her attitudes were cubistic; her far-flung flimsy arms wore only 
a wrist watch, there was always a cigaret-holder in one hand, 


usually a cigaret-case in the other. She sprawled and tossed her- 
self about with the unrestrained impatience of her appalling 
language. She was as demure as an unbroken mustang, and her 
chief ambition seemed to be to remain unbroken. 

Nat Rider had not been prudish about the girls in France, espe- 
cially the French girls, had not even been distressed by some of the 
American women abroad. But it sickened him to see Anneke 
Jones misbehave. He vowed he would save her or break her 
neck, and he had a very narrow squeak from doing both. 

Perhaps he dimly understood that she had the qualities of her 
defects. She had no modesty; but then she had no false modesty, 
either. She had none of the dear old-time timidities; but then 
she also lacked the old-time cowardices. 

She was shameless in her zest for improper knowledge; but then 
she was not nasty nice. Instead of finding nearly everything 
indecent or improper, she found hardly anything so. 

She lacked the shy and uplifted gaze of the docile ewe-lamb, but 
after all a lamb promises to be only a sheep. The pretty meek- 
ness of old was after all a kind of sex-servility, and Anneke sub- 
stituted for it a more thrilling sense of equality and emulation. 
She asked no handicaps from men. She started from scratch and 
a fellow had to go some to keep up with her. Which stimulateda 
man to his best. : 

And then, of course, there was Anneke’s tremendous efficiency 
in place of the sweet incapabilities that made the women of ye 
teryear more or less winsome idiots outside the kitchen, the sew- 
ing-room and the nursery, three places where a man did not 
belong. 

She got into scrapes, no end; but she got herself out of them oF 
took her medicine. She asked no man to take the blame or 
her by a gentlemanly perjury. 

There was that awful night-club parade, for instance. : 

Nat called on her to take her to the opera. He had paid 
whacking price for the tickets, and dressed himself to the nine, 
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wily to have Anneke decide that she was in no mood for educa- 
tional music. 

“T’ve seen it a dozen times. Let’s go out on the loose. I feel 
two natures struggling within me, both of them devilish.” 

Nat protested with all his eloquence until she rounded on him 
with a contemptuous: “Ah, go home and cry!” 
\ He grated his teeth and clenched his hands in a fool’s agony. 

e ced down and fell back in pretended terror. 

Would you strike me with the babby in muh yarms? Oh, 
, spare muh child!” 
He tried to squelch her by acidity: “You're not the least bit 


Q.You'll find it harder and 
harder, Anneke, to land without 
a crash.’ *‘Father, darling, I 
never try to run your business. 
Why do you try to run mine?” 


funny. You’re simply dis- 
gusting.” 

She plucked down his 
tall head and kissed him 
reverently on the brow, 
murmuring: “Be good 
sweet maid, and let who 
will be clev-ah!” He 
wilted. She gasped: 
“Omigawd! There’s rouge 

on Priscilla’s virgin bean.”’ She took out 
her handkerchief and held it before his lips. 
“Pit on it, Sweetheart, and I’ll rub the 
badge of shame away.” When he refused 
she stamped her foot. “ ’Pit on Mama’s 
hanky, I tell you!” When he would not, she 
moistened her handkerchief herself and mopped his forehead, 
ee him the crimson red stains and sighing: ‘The bond of 
ood. 

“Honestly, Anneke, this isn’t even intelligent.” 

“T know it, soul of my soul. I’m not intelligent. 
I’m just off for night school. G’by!” 

When she flounced toward the door, he followed, seizing her 
arm and begging her not to waste herself on such rot. She drew 
herself up with a “Sir!” and removed his hand from her arm as if 
it were a tomato worm. 

Then she danced out to her town car and told the chauffeur, 
Tufts, to drive her to a certain number in the silent Forties. As 
he was closing the door on her, Nat pushed in after her and sat 
down protesting. 

“Are you going to that dirty speak-easy again?” 

“T am, if you don’t mind. It’s much too early for the night 
clubs.” 

The car drew up before the rear end of a dark theater, a few 
doors away from a shabby residence apparently empty. She said, 
“Hello, Bill!” to a lookout patrol, mounted the time-gnawed 
brownstone steps and rang the bell. A wicket opened in the door 
and one eye scrutinized her. 

Instantly she was welcomed into the vestibule of what had once 
been a fashionable home. The salon was now a seedy dining- 
room, where a few solemn couples (Continued on page 154) 
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N THE occasion of the marriage 
of little Minerva Brand to that 
nice young Mr. Whateverhisnamewas, from Los 
Angeles, the three local papers and especially the Daily 
Frontiersman gave good write-ups. 

The Frontiersman printed a whole column, mostly adjec- 
tives, and included full descriptions of the bride’s costume and 
her going-away costume and the decorations, and also a tribute 
to her deserved popularity among the younger set and another 
tribute to the sterling worth of her parents, telling how high they 
stood in the community, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, all of it 
being done in the very best style of the Frontiersman’s social 
editor. That gifted lady just laid it on thick.. Somebody once 
had said she must do her writing with a trowel instead of a 
lead-pencil or a typewriter. 

The wedding-presents were much admired. They were many 
and some of them very handsome. One of the handsomest was 
a silver tea-service all complete from the little hinged dewdad 
for snuffing out the flame in the alcohol lamp under the teakettle 
to the broad tray upon which the various pieces stood. 

Mrs. Doctor Frizzell, a distinguished matron of society, took 
advantage of the fact that for the moment she happened to be 
alone in the up-stairs room where the gifts were spread on trestles 
and tables, to make a swift but satisfying examination of 
this tea-set. Mrs. Doctor Frizzell was one of the pouncing kind. 
She pounced and caught up the sugar bowl and first she hefted it 
for weight and then capsized it in her gloved hands to read the 
jeweler’s markings, if any, on its flat bottom. 

“M-m-nm, sterling,” murmured Mrs. Doctor Frizzell to herself. 
“And nice and heavy, too. Somebody certainly broke down and 
blew themselves regardless. Let’s see—what’s become of the 
card? 

: She found the card where it was tucked away under the edge of 
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the tray and, with eyes widening behind her glasses, read 
what names it bore. There were two names there, and reading 
the first one startled her but the second one almost stunned her. 

“Well!” softly quoth Mrs. Doctor Frizzell, rallying from the 
profound shock. ‘Well, all I’ve got to say is that when’ that pair 
start in giving wedding-presents like this to anybody, it’s time to 
prepare for the Second Coming! Why, in all my life I never——” 

In the act of replacing the sugar bowl and the card in their ap- 
pointed places, Mrs. Doctor Frizzell broke off what she was say- 
ing, because behind and beyond the tray and almost hidden under 
a folded-over breadth of a table-cloth that had been used for 
covering the trestle upon which the service and some of the 
other gifts stood, she saw now an article seemingly in nowise 
related to the subject of a wedding nor having any possible bear- 
ing, however remote, on the same. 

“Now, I wish somebody would be so good as to tell me what on 
earth that rusty old thing is doing there, of all places,” Mrs. 
Doctor Frizzell said in a tense undertone, before moving on, as 
in a daze, to the next display, she being still entranced with the 
wonder and the miracle of her main discoveries. 

But Mrs. Doctor Frizzell never did find out, there being no one 
there to tell her, nor even another guest to help her guess at the 
meaning of this small added mystery, and she not being a suffi 
ciently close friend of the family to qualify her for further inquiry. 
However, it is the chief purpose of this narrative to tell why that 
secondary object of the lady’s thwarted interest was where her 
keen and hawk-like eye had spied it. 

In pursuance of this plan it is necessary to go back to a day 4 
few days before the date of the wedding and introduce the father 
of the bride-elect, Mr. Judson Brand. It would seem that Mr. 
Judson Brand was one of those persons who pick up nicknames 
as a magnet picks up steel-filings. Behind his back his employees 
referred to him either as “J. B.” or as “the Old Man.” Certaia 
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persons, enjoying a somewhat closer degree 
of intimacy with the gentleman, called him 
“Uncle Jud.” On the other hand, and for 
no known reason, a number of elderly men— 
men near his own age or beyond it, who be- 
longed as he did to the Early Settlers’ Associa~ 
tion—sometimes spoke of him as “Dicey” 
Brand. But to his daughter, who adored 
him, he was simply “Big Daddy.” 

She did adore him entirely and he, as the 
saying goes, fairly worshiped the ground she 
walked on. She was so slender and spry 
and blithe, so filled with the spirit of capering 
youth and the sheer joy of just being alive! 
She rather was like a dancing sprite, he rather like a some- 
what gnarled and wrinkle-barked tree about which the sprite 
did her dances. To his wife, a reserved, dignified, middle-aged 
woman of the blond type which fades early, and the look about 
her of having once upon a bygone time been both pretty and 
vivacious—these vanished qualities would revive themselves in 
rare flashes—he gave a sort of crudely courtly affection, but to 
little Minerva, their only child, he gave a perfect and an un- 
teserved idolatry. 

_On an afternoon in the early part of the same week in which the 
Wedding took place, Mr. Brand received by appointment a 
visitor in his private office at the Brand Building. He owned the 
Brand Building. The affairs and the staff of his main business 
concern, which was the Brand Hydraulic Process Company, occu- 
Pied the whole of the top story. From his windows he 
commanded a view of roof tops stretching away to the foot-hills. 
On clear days peaks of the main range were visible as dim blue 
Sugar-loafs; that would be looking westward. This was a city 
now; the combs of several so-called skyscrapers, some of them as 
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lofty as his own skyscraper 

and one or two of them 

even loftier by a floor or so, 

rose like squared spindles above the jumble of lesser things. 
It was a city that filled the notch of the valley, a city of pre- 

tensions and importance and one following after the prevalent 

models of the East in its architecture and in its fashions of dress 

and deportment. But for sentimental reasons its people chose to 

keep alive the more pleasant and the more picturesque eer 











The watchers could even hear the greasy snuck-snuck as the action of 
the gun sounded, Mr. Judson Brand making no sign of recognition. 


of a time when this had been no city, nor even a town, but merely 
a clutch of shacks spraddled haphazard and any-old-way about 
a combination trading-post and saloon—a refitting station on the 
old Argonauts’ Trail; that really was what it had been then. 

Mr. Brand could remember that distant time. He had become 
a citizen when, all told and including Indians, Chinese, 
Mexicans and tenderfeet, the population numbered less than 
five hundred; and he, for one, had seen the city’s growth 


from such humble beginnings to its present fine eminence as the 
50 


cluttered metropolis of a great state. He’d had something to do 
with making it grow. To tell the truth, he’d had a good deal to 
do with making it grow. He never bragged of his share in this 
admirable result, but that didn’t keep him from being secretly 
very proud of it. : 

The caller who came on this particular afternoon found this 
pioneer sitting behind his large flat-topped desk in a room of coa- 
trasts. There was a big Oriental rug on the floor, its colors the 
mellow colors of autumn leaves; there were batteries of modera 
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fiing-cabinets against one wall and a cooler for drinking-water in 
acorner and all that; but a crumbly and weathered buffalo’s 
skull was fixed above the mantelpiece and a barbaric arrange- 
ment of deer antlers served for a clothes hanger. Likewise an 
ancient pair of leather chaps swung from a cornice hook as though 
for decoration; and also and furthermore, a plaque of flint arrow- 
heads was conspicuously displayed. From these details it might 
have been figured that while Mr. Brand was appreciative of the 
comforting devices of the present, he had some lingering affection 
for reminders of those rougher and more primitive days of a van- 


ished past. ae ee 

Indeed, he reflected this divided allegiance in his own person. 
The suit he wore, now; it plainly was tailor-made and made 
moreover by a smart tailor, but the tops of a cowman’s high- 
heeled, calf-high boots, showing through the cloth, broke the 
smooth contours of his carefully pressed trousers; and one prong 
of the buckhorn rack held a stockman’s hat which was not the 
floppy, tall-crowned, dove-colored affair so universally favored by 
moving-picture cowboys, but the flat-topped, stiffer-brimmed 
black hat that the authentic plainsman of a bygone generation 
liked to wear—and generally did. 


N THE other hand, the gentleman calling was dressed in sym- 
pathy with the fashion of the hour, perhaps a trifle flashily 
but still quite in the mode. He was much younger than Mr. 
Brand, and much slighter of build and altogether of a different 
mold. He had an indoor, steam-heated look about him, whereas 
everything pertaining to Mr. Brand, from his puckered eyes and 
his tawny, wind-beaten skin to his bowed legs, told a tale of 
much hard riding and plenty of rough going in the youth 
that lay some thirty or forty years behind him. When the Old 
West put its deeper marks on a man he stayed marked. 

This second person was smiling what he undoubtedly regarded 
as an ingratiating and friendly smile when he entered the private 
office. He closed the door behind him, came forward, and with 
the air of one who may be a stranger but does not expect to re- 
main a stranger for long, he extended a plump, soft hand. The 
grip Mr. Brand gave the hand made its owner wince a little. 

“My name is Foss—E. K. Foss, special advertising solicitor 
for the Frontiersman,” he said for introduction. “TI called up 
from over at the office a while ago, you know. I’ve seen 
you often on the street, Mr. Brand, but I never had the 
pleasure of meeting you before.” 

“Much oblige’,” answered Mr. Brand. His manner was cour- 
teous, if not exactly hospitable. ‘A little matter of private busi- 
ness, you said over the telephone?” 

“Yes, that’s what brings me.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Foss—you’ll find that there chair right yonder 
oe comfortable—and let’s hear what’s weighin’ down on your 
mind. 

“Lovely spring day, isn’t it?” 

“T haven’t heard a word of complaint about it since I got up 
this mornin’.”” 

“Well, I haven’t been here very long—I took this position only 
about eight months ago—but I’ve been here long enough to 
know this is sure the swellest climate on earth.” 

“I’m mighty pleased you indorse it. It confirms what I’ve 
been believin’ right straight along from the very first. But about 
that little business proposition, now?” 

_“Oh, yes. Well, to come right to the point, Mr. Brand, I’d 
like to talk to you about a contract for a series of full-page ad- 
vertisements to run in the Frontiersman. We can give you a 
swell circulation all over this country. We can give you a line of 
readers that you couldn’t get any other way, we can give you——” 

“T’ve got a kind of an idea what you could give me,” said Mr. 
Brand, projecting his words across the stranger’s gushing and 
ardent outflow, “but I think I oughter tell you before you go any 


_ further that heretofore and up to now we’ve always only used 


trade papers for spreadin’ the glad tidin’s regardin’ the merits of 
this here company of ours. You see, our market is kind of 
limited; it ain’t general like ’twould be if we was handlin’, let’s 
Say, dry-goods or hardware or notions or something like that. 
We ain’t never felt the call to use daily paper advertisin’, and 
while I don’t aim to jar your feelin’s none at this early stage of 
our acquaintance, I’m moved to tell you, Mr. Foss, that if I ever 
did feel such a call stealin’ over me, your paper wouldn’t exactly 
be the one I’d pick out to start off with. Still, if you’ve got 
something fancy and unusual to offer, mebbe you’d better 
see Mr. Wayne; he’s in that second room to the left you 
Just passed by comin’ in. He looks after our advertisin’, such as 
It is, and in the main I give him a free hand.” 

Tf you’ll excuse me for saying so, Mr. Brand, the way this 


thing stands, I wouldn’t care to do business with anybody except 
you. I figure you’ll feel that way about it yourself before we get 
through, and be glad I came direct to you. Yes, Sir, we know 
you’ve never used space in a daily, but my people think—they 
told me to say so to you—they think you ought to patronize local 
enterprise and——”’ 

“If you’re speakin’ of the owners of that paper of yours, I’ll 
admit, for the sake of argument, they’re plenty enterprisin’. I 
reckin there ain’t two more enterprisin’ fellers goin’ at large—not 
in their particular field, anyhow. I’ve always contended that; 
and if you want to take that as a compliment for the parties 
you work for, you’re welcome. Let’s us two get right down to 
cases, though. You just now mentioned a contract for a serjes 
of advertisements. That’s what you said, wasn’t it—series? What 
do you mean by that?” 

“We’ve—I should say, they—they decided that just a single 
display wouldn’t mean much to anybody—to them or to you, 
either—but that about twelve full pages running a week or so 
apart would be about the proper notion. That’s what we call 
in the advertising game a campaign, Mr. Brand. That’s what 
they think you ought to sign up for. It would put them 
in a mighty friendly attitude toward you. You know how a big 
influential newspaper can help a man or hurt him, just as it 
chooses. It means a whole lot to any man to have people 
like Gaspar and Clinch on his side, you realize that. On 
the contrary, if they should happen to be prejudiced against an 
individual—but we won’t go into that. Anyway, I’ve got a con- 
tract right here with me all filled out, ready for signing, and 
if you’ll——”’ 

““Alow much?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said, how much?” 

“Well—er—it’s like this, Mr. Brand: They thought, every- 
thing considered, twenty-five hundred would be a fair price——” 

“Twenty-five hundred in all?” 

“Oh, no, Sir.” Mr. Foss smiled indulgently for such ignorance. 
“Twenty-five hundred apiece—that was the figure they set origi- 
nally—my principals, Mr. Gaspar and Mr. Clinch. But then they 
talked it over with me and they decided that instead of a flat 
price they’d give you the twelve insertions for a lump sum— 
twenty-five thousand.” 

“‘Ain’t that considerably steeper than your regular rate, Son?” 

“Well, naturally, for our regular advertisers we do shade prices 
sometimes, but this being sort of a special case we—they—they 
said twenty-five thousand was absolutely the smallest amount 
they could afford to take—under the circumstances.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

Young Mr. Foss hesitated, seeming to fumble about for lan- 
guage. Mr. Brand very kindly came to his rescue. 

“T’ll put it different. That’s the tax—twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and a nice tidy little chunk it is—if I sign up on the dotted 
line here and now; and if I don’t see fitten to sign up, what’s the 
real bad news goin’ to be? Now, come on, Son, come on,” he 
pressed, seeing that the other still hesitated. ‘‘You’ve fired one 
barrel, accordin’, no doubt, to your instructions from head- 
quarters. Go ahead and fire the other one. It’ll be easier to hit 
me settin’ than ’twould be if I was on the wing, so to speak.” 
His voice was gentle, his manner, too, but a dull red color had 
crept up under the tautened skin over his gaunt cheek-bones. 
‘Hurry along now, Son, I reckin us two understand one another.” 


EING thus urged, Mr. Foss proceeded: 

B “Well, Mr. Brand, to put all the cards on the table, and to 
tell you the truth, it seems the Frontiersman got hold of some 
facts about you—about your early life—some facts that our peo- 
ple in the editorial department thought you wouldn’t care to have 
printed at any time, and especially at this particular time. From 
what they tell me, the office was put to considerable expense get- 
ting this—er—material, what with paying for the original tip and 
sending out a staff correspondent to round up the stuff and get- 
ting it backed up with affidavits and all. And on top of that 
there was the additional cost of putting the article in type—that 
sort of thing runs up higher than you might imagine, Mr. Brand 
—and then, besides, they have to figure on the value there’d be in 
publishing it—the talk it would make and the extra copies that’d 
be sold and so forth and so on—and so——” 

“And so if I don’t see the light and dig down in my jeans for 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of space that I don’t need no 
more than old Sittin’ Bull needed side-whiskers, the Frontiersman 
will have to go ahead and print this here scandalizin’ yarn about 
me—is that right?” 

“In a way of speaking you might say (Continued on page 1 34) 
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HAVE spent three days with a man who has turned down 
a milion dollars in order to keep faith with himself and 
with humanity. 

He is a slender, shy, forty-year-old-Wisconsin-born sci- 
entist. His name is Doctor Harry Steenbock and he is a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Agricultural Chemistry of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

A few men in the world have thrilled me with the power of 
faith—Gandhi of India, a little native missionary in Japan, a 
lay brother working his miracles in a monastery in Montreal, a 
boy fighter in Siberia—and now this gentle scientist. 

He had discovered a way of treating ordinary foods with ultra- 
violet rays, so that these foods would be a cure for rickets—and 
in our cities there are thousands of children suffering from 
rickets in one degree or another. It was a discovery as important 
to humanity-as Doctor Banting’s discovery of a cure for diabetes; 
perhaps even more so because there are ten cases of rickets to 
one of diabetes. 

Food manufacturers offered him royalties that would run into 
millions for his rights to the patents on this discovery. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he waved these offers of wealth and ease 
aside and turned over every penny of his rights to an especially 
formed Wisconsin Research Foundation, with the single pro- 
vision that the money be used in further research. 

“But, Professor Steenbock, what do you want out of this your- 
self?”’ the members of the Foundation board asked him. 

“Only the right to work,” he replied, “only the chance to con- 
tinue my experiments as long as I live.’ 

So it was that this gentle teacher kept faith. 

“What happiness could the money possibly bring me?” he 
asked in his low-toned, gentle voice, as we sat in his tiny office 
next to his laboratories. ‘It could only bring me trouble and the 
gradual lessening of my ideals. 

“For almost twenty years, I have been working in these labora- 
tories. My colleagues have let me work in pretty much my own 
way. I’ve been allowed to do the thing I wanted most to do— 
pure research. It’s been my life. I’m happy. I’ve done the 
best I could for science. 

“Whatever accomplishments I have attained have belonged 
: us all—to the people who have helped me and to this university. 
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I could have turned business man and taken this money in a 
perfectly legal and accepted manner—but I would have been 
breaking faith with myself and with the things I believe in, 
You see, it’s bigger than I am—this thing of being a scientist and 
a teacher.” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘Please make it clear that any other 
real scientist brought up with the men that I have been brought 
up with here, would have done exactly the same thing. 

“The amount involved in my own case has only dramatized 
and made public something that thousands of other scientists and 
teachers, unknown and unsung, constantly are doing in a greater 
or less degree. It’s part of our lives to let nothing interfere with 
our work . . . I remember, when we first began to see that 
this discovery had possibilities of hurting the very industries our 
farm school was built to aid, I went to Dean Russell, head of the 
Agricultural College, and explained matters to him. 

“* ‘Well, we can only follow where truth leads,’ he answered. 
‘You must go on with your experiments.’ ” 

He looked up at me. “You see, it’s just this sort of ideals that 
made it impossible for me to do anything else but let this money. 
slip by, and go on with my science.” ~ 

As I write I find it impossible to make clear how simple and 
natural all this passing up of a million sounded when he talked 
of it. The struggle for money and power had never touched him. 

For half an hour that first evening I spent with him, we wan- 
dered through rooms filled with cages of rats, guinea-pigs, baby 
chicks and puppies, and as we walked he told me the story of 
his discovery. ; ; 

HRONOLOGICALLY, the drama unfolds about like this: For 
many years it had been known that cod-liver oil could 
rickets. In 1919, German scientists, experimenting with chi 
dren suffering from rickets, found that they could be cured by 
treating them with the ultra-violet rays from a quartz mercury 
vapor lamp. Then five years later, English investigators at the 
Lister Institute working with rats afflicted with rickets, secured 
growth in these sick rats by feeding them tissues taken from live 
rats that had been treated and cured with ultra-violet rays. _ 

Now, here is where Steenbock had his great hunch. Scientists 
believed that this almost magic action from the ultra-violet rays 
was effective only with living bodies. If a cure works through 
living tissues that have had the rays, thought Steenbock, why 
won’t it work if we apply these ultra-violet rays to dead tissues? 

At once Steenbock took ordinary rat livers, treated them under 
his mercury lamp with ultra-violet rays, and fed them to sick rats 
—and the rats got well. Then he took another leap into the 
dark. If these rays will work on dead animal tissue, he asked 
himself, why won’t they work on oils? He decided to try olive oil. 

Under his mercury lamp he placed a pan of oil. He fed this oil 
to the rats suffering from rickets—and in three weeks they were 
cured. Rats fed the untreated olive oil died. : 

He spent night and day in his laboratory. He tried other oils 
and fats and then grains. Always the food treated with the 
ultra-violet rays cured the sick rats. 

Then he tried the experiment on chickens, guinea-pigs, dogs 
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G.He discovered a way of treating ordinary foods with ultra- 
violet rays, so that these foods would be a cure for rickets. 


and goats. And finally last summer, in connection with the 
work of Doctor Amy Daniels, of Iowa University, children suffer- 
ing from rickets were fed treated olive oil and improved. 

Through a thousand experiments, Doctor Steenbock and his 
assistants proved that all sorts of foods could be “shot” with 
the ultra-violet rays and given the strange property of bone- 
building and ricket-curing. 

Now comes the money end of the story. From time to time 
Doctor Steenbock published his findings. Food purveyors be- 
came interested. 

One concern approached Steenbock with a royalty guarantee 
Of $900,000 for only part of the rights, as soon as the patents 
were secured and the commercial processes developed. 

Very calmly Steenbock figured it all out. The discovery must 
be patented because if he made the sentimental gesture of “giv- 
ing it to the whole world” unscrupulous men would grab the 
patent. But he wasn’t interested in patenting it himself. 


He offered it to the University of Wisconsin, but the Uni- 
versity had no funds or machinery to go into business. 

Then Doctor Steenbock, in collaboration with Dean Slichter, 
of the Graduate School, Dean Russell, of the Agricultural School, 
and George Haight, President of the Wisconsin Alumni Associ- 
ation, worked out a plan to form the Wisconsin Research Founda- 
tion, to which body he turned over all his rights. Not a single 
penny of profit has or will come to Professor Steenbock’s hands. 

Doctor Banting turned his priceless discovery over to a re- 
search foundation. Not a penny came to him. Professor 
Babcock, of this same Wisconsin University, gave the world his 
famous Babcock test that has revolutionized the dairy industry. 
Other men have done the same thing—and there are thousands 
who would do likewise, if ever the opportunity came to them. 

It is good to know such things, because it straightens out some 
of our twisted view-points on life today—it revives some of our 
lost faith, and awakens new faiths. o 
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G,‘Who would adopt this poor little scrap?” 


a asked. 
Dobie said. 


FTER a long while she said in a musing, quiet voice: 
“Alice, I was too proud.” 
Alice’s heart gave a mad leap of fright. The 
moment she, and they all, had dreaded—the moment 
for which she, and they all, had hoped—had come. 

Jacquetta was looking at her thoughtfully, her eyes infinitely 
tired, infinitely sad, but sane. ‘‘That was it, Alice,” she said 
again, as Alice did not speak. “I was too proud.” 

“‘No—no prouder than the rest of us, Dear,’ Alice, trembling, 
hoping, fearing, said lovingly. 

The other woman did not answer. But she did not lapse into 
her usual remote mood of brooding and introspection, either. 
She remained motionless among the heaped pillows and delicate 
rich coverings of her garden chair, one elbow resting on its 
wicker arm, fine bloodless fingers pressed into her white and 
sunken cheek. 

All about them the orchard swam and pulsed in the glory of a 
perfect April afternoon. The young grass was emerald-green; 
against it the blossoming cherry-trees swept branches of dazzling 
whiteness. Flawless green grass, flawless white of the blooms, 
and over and beyond and above the riot of color and perfume, 
the dim soft arch of the dove-blue sky. 

There were birds in the orchard, lacing it with the flash of 
busy wings; about one certain cherry-tree’s glorious spread of 
pop-corn blossoms, bees filled the sweet warm afternoon air with 
steady buzzing. 

Behind the orchard, on a little rise where there were mighty 
oaks, and maples whose tips were a'ready showing tightly folded 
curls of red, was a gracious old farmhouse, clapboarded, sloping- 


sooted, dormered, green blinds folded back against the prim white 


“Everyone after the pretty ones.’ 


“Isn't it a shame?"’ Miss 


angles of its walls. All about it on the descending grassy slopes 
were mighty barns, sheds, fences and paddocks and outhouses, 
all mellowed into harmony and beauty by the service of a 
hundred—almost two hundred kindly years. 

The trees scattered gracious dappled shadows upon the roof; 
long slanting bars of westering sunlight struck fire from the 
small-paned windows. 

“Alice,” said the woman in the garden chair wearily, bringing 
her eyes back from a faintly frowning study of blossoms and 
roofs, “I’ve known all along—how hard I am making it for you— 
for all of you! But I haven’t seemed able—haven’t seemed 
able——” 

She stopped short, abandoning the too-painful effort, and the 
other woman spoke quickly, reproachfully, fondly. : 

‘‘Jacquetta dearest—as if that mattered! What matters is 
that you are going to get well.” 

Silence again, and then Jacquetta Pomeroy said indifferently: 
“IT suppose am. It takes so long to get the whole thing straight- 
ened out in my mind, Alice.” 

Alice, apparently going on with her needle-point, watched 
Jacquetta anxiously. “I wouldn’t try to hurry it, Dearest. 
Just take it easily, day by day!” 

To this Jacquetta answered with a brief, light, bitter laugh. 
“Haven’t I?” she presently asked. “Days—weeks—how longs 
it, Alice?” : 

“Why, we only got you out-of-doors a week ago,” Alice said 
cheerfully, in a matter-of-fact tone. , 

“That”—Jacquetta sighed, and closed her eyes—‘‘that wasnt 
what I meant,” she said mildly. “Am I—don’t be afraid 
say so if I am, but am I too sick to talk?” she went on. 
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“T don’t think so,” Alice assured her promptly and soothingly. 
But her eyes were uneasy. 

“You know, nothing can stop my thinking,” the convalescent 
said, with a delicate, significant emphasis on the last word. 

“T suppose not, Dear!’’ 

“How long is it since the accident, then?” 

“Let me see.” Alice pretended to consider, head slightly on 
one side, lips slightly bitten. ‘It was the nineteenth of March, 
and this is the twenty-sixth—seventh—the twenty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh of April.” 

“Five weeks.” 

“About.” 

“And what do you do about your doctor and your boys, Alice? 
For you're living here, aren’t your It seems to me’”—Jacquetta 
mused, smiling a little sadly, her beautiful deep eyes fixed on 
her companion’s charming and concerned face—*it seems to 
me that in the conscious spaces between agony, and sleep, 
and narcotics, and unconsciousness, and fever pe 

“Ah, don’t, Dear!” 





T WAS only going to say,” she finished the interrupted sentence 
mildly, “that through it all I seem to remember you, Alice, 
helping, crying, sometimes kneeling beside the bed with your 
face against my hand.” 

She was still very weak. The water brimmed her smiling 
eyes, and her lips trembled. 

I come and go!” Alice said in the silence, wiping her own wet 
eyes, clearing her throat, but speaking with resolute sweet 
Steadiness. ‘My doctor and my boys get on very well indeed. 
I see them every day. When you were sickest Frank came up 
every night and sat with me, reading or working over his mail. 

k, Jacquetta, look at the darling with that long thread of 
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my yarn! She’s been coquetting with it here for ten minutes, 
afraid to take it!” 

The somber, heavy eyes followed the flight of the little over- 
balanced bird through the blue air. 

“Alice, before my baby came,” Jacquetta presently said 
heavily, “I used to lie in the up-stairs living-room in the wet 
spring afternoons, and Hugh would read to me until I fell asleep. 
I used often to have strangely realistic dreams, and I’d wake up 
fuzzy and headachy and frightened, and find him 
sitting there with his fingers tight on mine. Dusk, 
you know, and firelight, and—and Hugh. No, let me 
talk! Id tell him my dreams—such queer twisted 
visions of the baby being born strange—something 
queer about it! Once I thought the baby was quite a 
grown boy, and once it seemed to me that Hugh and 
I had quite a lot of babies—ten or a dozen of 
them——” 

Her voice faded, died. She lay still. Alice, her 
heart beating thickly and heavily, her brain an ap- 
parent blank, no words of any safe description 
available, went on sewing with shaking fingers. 

“Ts this bad for me, Alice? Has the doctor said 
so?” 

“‘No—he said we must—he said,” Alice floundered, 
“that if you wanted to talk one of these days, it 
would relieve you—it would be a good thing. 

“But I wish Frank was here!’’ Alice added fervently 

in her secret heart. 
“Lying in the garden here,”’ Jacquetta resumed, “dozing and 
waking, having you all such angels of goodness to me, I’ve 
thought so many times that—that all this was just another dream. 
And that presently I’d wake up, sticky and fuzzy and un- 
comfortable, and see the firelight, and Hugh silhouetted against 
it, holding my hand—ready to comfort me. And that my baby 
wasn’t born at all yet, Alice, but coming still, still mine to think 
about, and love, and plan for. Not killed, as his father was 
killed—Hugh and the baby both—because I was so proud!” 

“Jacquetta,” Alice said, in sharp reproof, “‘you may talk, of 
course. But this kind of morbid stuff isn’t good for anyone! 
I’m—I'm surprised at you!” 

Jacquetta obediently fell silent, closing her eyes. Presently 
she opened them to smile in tired, childish repentance. 

“Alice, I know. But it goes on and on in my head.” 

“Well, you mustn’t let it! My gracious, if everybody brooded 
and dwelt on—on everything——” 

“You’re quite right. But, Alice,” the other woman said 
meekly, “‘will you answer me one question—two questions?” 

“Certainly,”’ Alice said. But she felt sick. 

“Tf—if the poor little baby had been born, as it was, too soon, 
and with me all smashed to pieces, but if, instead of being home 
here, I had been in a hospital where they had everything, surgeons 
and oxygen and all—might it have lived? Would it have made 
any difference?” 

“Tt wouldn’t have made any difference, Dear. 
of that.” 

A long silence. Jacquetta lay still, with closed eyes. 

“Did Hugh speak, Alice?” 

“No. It was instantaneous, my dear,” said Alice. “Exactly 
what Hugh would have chosen. No dragging or sickness or 
pain—just one final flash.” 

“Yes, of course.” Jacquetta, always pale, was ghastly now, 
and yet struggling, as Alice could see, to save Alice, not to make 
ascene. “Yes, Hugh would have chosen that. He hated grow- 
ing old; he hated anything dull and crippled—anything less than 
perfect health!” she added, in a low, tender voice. ‘‘He was only 
forty-two, Hugh—he was eight years older than I, and yet al- 
ready he had talked of it. He had said, ‘Let’s never grow old, 
Jacque! Let’s be the rosy, eager, healthy sort, winning tennis 
cups and golf tournaments and polo trophies right to the end!’ 

“And he used to say: ‘We’ll make an Indian of the boy.’ Poor 
little boy, who wasn’t even going to be born! Hugh and I saw 
him in leather gaiters, striding along beside us, his little cheeks 
hot and red, and his hair being blown about—that tawny straight 
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soft hair, like Hugh’s. 
cot on Hugh’s porch—Hugh was going to teach him to fish and 
shoot and sail. Poor Hugh, who never was to have his baby! 
And poor baby———_ And poor me,” she finished simply. 

“Poor you!” Alice smiled whimsically, pitifully, and laid a 
quick impulsive hand upon Jacquetta’s knee. 

“Pride,” Jacquetta said, covering the hand with her own. “I 
was proud even of my unborn baby! Do you remember how I 
used to write you, before you came back, that he would be per- 
fect, that I couldn’t have loved a baby who wasn’t straight and 
strong and perfect? I even told old Doctor Jim that I wouldn’t 
have an anesthetic when my boy was born, because I wanted to 
ask him instantly if he was complete—worthy of Hugh, worthy 
of me, worthy of what our boy was to be! Alice, what fools we 
are! If we could go back! If I could go back to that last day! 

“Hugh had been playing indoor tennis until he was simply 
dripping, you know, and I’d been having tea with Maggie 
Courtnedge and some of the others at the club, and I went 
down and got into the car to wait for Hugh. When he came 
along—he had a thick white sweater, its arms twisted about his 
throat—he said instantly: ‘You mustn’t drive. It’s muddy and 
skiddy, and you'll give yourself some sort of a wrench!’ 

“And I said, ‘Oh, jump in, Dearest, and don’t argue! The 
sooner you get home and get into dry clothes the better!’ 

“My dear, if I’d moved over in the front seat, let him take the 
ers never driven the new car, you know—if I’d given 
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him my place, we would have come 
home, home to the fire and the usual 
before-dinner rest—myself on the 
couch, Hugh sitting beside me, and 
blue, blue twilight on the snow outside, and everyone in the 
house warm, and happy, and safe. 

“And about this time, Alice—no, not even yet! But in two or 
three weeks more, just as all the trees and flowers were out in 
full glory, we’d have had our child.” 

“Darling, you can’t be sure. Life is full of accidents,” Alice 
said sensibly, bracingly. ‘“You’ve always been wonderful, 
Jacquetta,” she went on. ‘‘You’ve always been equal—more 
than equal to everything life ever asked of you! You're weak 
now, and sick, and all shaken to pieces, and no wonder! But 
when your strength comes back, as it will come—as it is coming, 
indeed—you’ll face things again. You’ll—you’'ll get through!” 
said Alice, in rather shaky encouragement. ‘“Everyone’s amaze 
at the way you’ve recovered,” she added. “We thought it 
might be actual months. And here you are—walking, eating, 
almost back to normal, in five weeks!” 5 

“Oh, I am a healthy enough animal!” Jacquetta agreed in- 
differently. And that day she talked no more. 

But a few days later, in the late warm morning, again estab- 
lished under the orchard trees and again with Alice for her com- 
panion, she said suddenly, out of a silence: 

“The reason I spoke about pride, Alice, was that this smash-up, 
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this physical change in my 
whole life, really represents 
an inner—a spiritual, men- 
tal smash-up that is far 
worse. All my life long I’ve 
been— superior. I’ve felt 
sure, somehow, that whatever went right or went wrong I could 
see the pattern, the reason: I could work out the justice of it 
all, and accept it. 

“I was eight years younger than Hugh—we were fourth 
cousins, you know, both Pomeroys—and I adored him from the 
time I was an actual baby.: That wasn’t so astonishing—all 
Women adored Hugh, racing around here in his white flannels, 
with his horse and his roadster and his tennis racket. I was only 
little Jacque Pomeroy to him, the child of a family that had been 
here as long as his own, whose grandmother and his had been 
meee that was all. But Hugh Pomeroy was a sort of god— 

me. 

“When he was twenty-four and I sixteen, he married Gertrude 
~—and I cried myself into a fever. Nobody knew why. But I 
had to face it, and I did face it. I lived on here, studying 
languages, reading Homer to my father, giving dinners to scien- 
lists and interviewing reporters, keeping up tennis and golf— 
nobody knew, nobody knew! Hugh least of all. After my 
father died I went abroad with Aunt Sally. I had chances at 
other societies, other opportunities of marriage—they simply 











G.Babies. Curly golden 
heads, little dark heads. 
Babies banging things, 
carrying things, eating 
things . . . Jacquetta 
was almost dazed. 


didn’t register. What counted was this little Massachusetts 
town, with the Roger Pomeroy house up on State Street and the 
John Pomeroy house around the corner on Washington Avenue. 

“T was twenty-eight when I came home, and they told me 
Gertrude Pomeroy was dying. She’d never been anything but a 
dead weight on Hugh, never given him a child—I wasn’t sur- 
prised. I knew in my secret heart who was going to give him 
his son; the little boy on pony-back, galloping along in the 
autumn leaves, carrying on the Pomeroy name, wasn’t going to 
be Gertrude’s child! 

“T was with Gertrude every day—posing still, Alice, still seeing 
the scheme, still in control! I would sit there beside her, reading, 
talking; Hugh would come in, handsomer, graver, more wonder- 
ful than ever. I knew just exactly how I looked to him; bright 
color, tumbled hair, the broad white collars he was always so 
mad about, contrasted with Gertrude’s thinness and paleness. 

“When she was gone, still everything was exactly according to 
the pattern I had made. There was no hurry, nothing indecorous 
or undignified. Hugh went away for a while, and I went on 
just as before. 

“And then one autumn day, standing at the up-stairs sitting- 
room window and looking down the drive, and wondering if I'd 
have supper up-stairs, with a book, I saw a man on horse-back 
turn in at the gate. I knew that cap, (Continued on page a2) 





‘Hm, spite-woik you making me, 
Meesus? ?.? So wait—we'l take 
from de rite slow moofing peectures.’ 





ANCE oppon witt a time was a ceety wot it was 

entitled Cowentry. So de meneger from de ceety 

conseested from a indiwidjil from de name from 

Meester Godiwa. So Meester Godiwa hed it a wife; 
so bing wot it deedn’t was hoperating dere a Lucy Stone Ligg so 
de batter heff, instat she should presoiving de maiden name, wot 
was maybe Henna Benena odder Suzzy MecJuniperbarry, so she 
was pure witt seemple toimed “‘Laty Godiwa.”’ 

So Laty Godiwa was from a werry mik witt gantle deesposee- 
tion, witt goot witt suft-hotted, witt izzy-gung yat—und Meester 
Godiwa was gradually jost diagonal from dees wot he was a minn 
witt griddy witt hod-hotted, witt an apparitious critchure! ! 
Mmmmm—mmmm—dot wicious willan, wot he was! ! ! 

So a whole time he hipped opp on de pipple texes! !_ On wuk- 
king was texes; on tukking was texes; on bridding witt snizzing 
witt snurring was texes. On hall hobjects, inclooting zoop till 
nots, it was texes! ! By texicebs was texes; by texidoimists was 
texes! It was by de dugs texes; witt kets texes. 

By hall de henimals was texes—by de centipidds 
was on de fitt texes; und by de gireffs was on de 
nacks texes—wot it was so hoprassed witt hod- 
sheeps de poor pipple wot dey appilled to Laty 
Godiwa she should bisitch de spouze he should yild 
to de entrittizz he should doong away witt de texes. 

So she sad to heem, she sad so: 

“Baze wratch, wheech thou hart! Hest for de 
pipple no fillings? ?! Mine hott yoins for dem! !” 

So he riplite so: “Wot huh! ! Fullish fimmale— 
meexest thou agan by me in de beezness? ?!! Seex 
tousand binn-shooters thou gavest away lest yirr by 
de Orphans’ Ball—und in de seenk was by oss doidy 
deeshes, ha? ? Hie dee hance from mine prasance 
pust-haste, odder I’ll wrep dee a broomsteeck arond 
dine fair swan-line nack! !” 

So she sad: “‘Rilly, mine ludd! ! Does dees con- 
stitute a fect? ? ! ! So if you’ll wouldn’t gonna 
ripill gradually from de pipple de texes—so naxt 
Toisday, twalf ho’clock noon, Eastern stenderd time, 
so I'll gonna rite starch naked on a huss hussbeck!”’ 

So he sad: “Starch naked you’ll gonna rite on a 
huss huss beck? ?” 

So she replite: ‘Starch naked on a white huss! !” 

So he sad: “On a white huss, naked, ha? ? Hmm—wal, wal— 
it'll coitinly gonna show opp a beeg kraut pipple .. . You 
know dey deedn’t saw a white huss for a lung time in dees tonn! ! 
_ Ha! Ha! !” 
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So she sad: “‘Foidermore, I’ll gonna hev bobbed mine trasses!” 

So he sad: “Hm—trasses, ha? ? Ho, my!—dun’t we gatting 
Reetzy seence we leeving hon de Wast Site! ! Trasses, no lass! ! 
Hood hev tutt it! !_ Whan you leeved don by de gezz-house was 
by you jost plain peeg-tails! ! Is no? ? Noo, so you could bob 
hulso de hears mine jeckess—is by me de same deeference! Ha- 
hal Hal!’ 

So it was sprad gradually de noose among de ceety from 
Cowentry wot it was gung to do Laty Godiwa a Paul Rewere. 

So it came queeck reputters to de houze wot dey hinterwiewed 
de maid from Laty Godiwa. 

Wot she sad so: 

‘Hm, of cuss is true! !! You dun’t know de heff from it, 
boyiss! !! Sotch a cherritable nature mine meesus hez!!! Dees 
hain’t de foist time! ! Jost lest wick she gafe a hexclamation so! 
‘Wot! no moofies for our preesoners in de jail? ??!!! Whereis 
mine huss! ! !’ We hed hall we could do to stopping her. Den 
she sad: ‘Wot, no chempagne for our soldier- boyiss in kemp! ! 
Queeck! ! ! rl gonna rite a flivver drassed in a spiter-wab! P 

“Hm—some day she'll gat from de cherrity pneumonia, 
Mock mine woids! ! !” 


By a nitt bot not guddy dask, on a tradbare bot immaculate 
chair, in a wal-warn bot clinnly swapt-hout cunner from de poor 
bot honest huffice it set wan day Hignatz Himmelstein, wot he 
was a Hoptician witt a Hocculist witt a Hoptomitreest. Hm— 
deed he was don witt hout witt hidle—dun’t esk! ! 

“Sopper is raddy, Dollink!” seng a chirry woice wot it was de 
property from Meesus, Hignatz. 

So he rispounded so: “Und wot we got tonight for sopper, 
Pussybonny?” 

(Of cuss, it was rilly entitled Meesus Hignatz—Merrygold. 
Was jost a patname de “Pussybonny.”) 

Pussybonny hivved dipply a sigh: “Bron brad witt cuss sugar 
is hall we got, Higey.’ 

So he sad so: “‘Ho, wal-—batter a honest-hoined bron brad ez 

a hill-gotten strubbery shut- 
cake, is no? ? Mine fodder 
halways sad——”’ 

(Knock! Kwnock!! 
Knock!!!) 

‘*Vi Yi Yi—whooz 
dees? ?? De Sharriff may- 
be? ? Queeck—I’m __hout 
from tonn! ! !” 

“Comm een! ! Wal, wal, 
wal—Squire Jollikins! Dees 
indidd a plasure —comm 
hout from hunder de table, 
Higgy. Wal, wal, is coitinly 
a gudgeous honor you should 
come by oss witt a weesit in 
de homble quodders! !” 

So de Squire sad: 
“Hmm—aham!! Er—er— 
of cuss, of cuss . . . You 
know it jost heppened I was 
pessing, so—I tutt—aham— 
I'll geeve mine neighbors 4 
show—you know— 
er—um—so hozz abott a 

pair heyeglesses? Yeh—a goot sobstential pair—it should be 
raddy Toisday. Yeh—sure . . . Wot? ? I should ridding de 
chott? So is de foist row Hay—Hef—Hex—Fife—ha . 
Wot? ? you'll deleever dem? Shshsh—yi yi yi. Dun’t bodder— 
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I'll call minesalf— 
heh—you know— 
@e meesus— 
shouldn’t gat 
skerred—heh 
heh—so jost— 
aham—kipp dees 
hunder de het! !” 
oN OC K ! 
au ocx! ! 
Knock!!! 
“Whooz dees? ? 
Wal, wal. Goot 
monnink, Jodge! !” 
“Goot monnink, 
pipple—goot mon- 
nink!! Hmm— 
aham—you 
know—I seeing 
lately spots in de 
front from de 
heyes — someting 
huffle! ! Witt had- 
aches—witt deezy 
spals yat—so I tutt 
so—if you could 
feexing me opp 
witt a pair chitters 
it should be rady— 
lat’s we should 
say—aham— 
Toisday—so——”’ 
eNOoc x! ! 
Knock -Knocx!!! 
my O Cc K - 
Knock!!!! 
“Comm een. Yi 
Yi Yi—de Budd 
from Haldermen! ! 
Witt de Tonn Con- 
cil yat! ! Comm 
een, boyiss!! 
Hm—somebody 
was dreenk- 
ing maybe a caze 





Scotch jost huff 
from de boat? ? 
Wot’s dees? ? 
Wot, Toisday? ? ? 
I'll hev to hire a 
copple hextra gla- 
ziers! ! Ha—sure— 
of cuss, we rant- 
ing dem! ! Hopera 














glesses!! Tales- 
cupps! ! Beenocu- 
lars!!! §S - 


@,So in horder it should be a rispact whan Laty Godiwa rote don de stritt—so 


ae was cluzzed hall de weendows und not a soul was looking on her—motch! ! ! 


Whooy ! ! 

So it dunned gradually de Toisday so it monted Lat y Godiwa 
oppon de huss wot she gave a hexclamation, “Girryopp, Napo- 
leon! !” Wot it stodded de huss wot she rote starch naked in bit- 
winn de ceety ... 

So from genderation till genderation it was hended don from 
Stenfodders witt sons witt dudders, witt babizz witt tweens de 
sturry from Laty Godiwa—und howin horderit should bea treebute 
de rispact so hal] de inhebitents rimmained during de rite hindoors 
Wot was cluzzed opp de shotters wot was pooled don de shates 
Wot it deedn’t looked on Laty Godiwa a seengle human bing. 

0 from dees day hon it bicame reech witt prosperous hall de 
ceetizens from Cowentry wot it was in de socksass megezinns itch 
month was sturriz so: 


HOW I BICAME A MEELIONAIRE 
By Hignatz Himmelstein—Hoptician 
Hod Woik witt Lung Hours de 
Stapping Stunns to Futchin! ! 


HOW BROOZE McLOOZE CLINNED IN MAIN STRITT 
RILL ESTATE 
Hed Feefty Hempty Sturrs on Main Stritt One Day— 
Beelionaire de Naxt 
Honesty, HINTAGRITY, WITT WELLOR DE TINGS 
WuercuH Cont 


SAZ BANJAMEEN BOMMNOTT: 


Mine Fodder Dite und Laft Me witt Seex Hondred 
Weendow-Shates—Fool from Holes 
Today I’m Leeving on Pock Hevenue 
Wot’s de Henswer? ? 
Greet! ! Corritca!! Wirr Emseetion! ! 


“Bot, Momma, it saz in de book wot de pipple deedn’t looked— 
so how——” 
“Sh—mine Dollink—dun’t esk! !” 
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The Story So Far: “ 
Ve ROUNTREDP’S father dimly realized that business meth- 
ods were changing, but he could not change with them. 
Wine, women and song were making a disastrous frontal 
attack on the Rountree income. The Slengels used these freely 
in the entertainment of large buyers, and as a result got their 
orders. But Mr. Rountree could not stoop to such methods. 

Young Jay himself, at Harvard, had been even more disastrously 
affected by these things. His friend Lida Haige had gone to a 
gay party with one Nucast, who gave large orders to the Roun- 
trees, and who had been vouched for by Jay’s brother-in-law. 
Nucast had not proved “all right’’; and when Lida was faced with 
the necessity for marriage, Jay, terribly upset, had insisted on 
taking the responsibility himself, and marrying her. He tried to 
act as though he really loved her. Jay told no one the truth; 
he took the full blame. 

Only one person sensed that Jay might not be telling the truth 
in this affair, and stood up for him—Ellen Powell, Mr. Roun- 
tree’s secretary. She had secretly been in love with Jay for a long 
time; now she heartened him with her loyalty; but internally his 
marriage stirred a storm of protest in her. 

Ellen was a quiet, dependable, clear-headed girl born in a small 
town, whose father was a captain on the Great Lakes. She saw 
what was happening to the Rountree firm. She saw the in- 
fluence femininity, unscrupulously used, could have in business. 
She saw that she might have such an influence over young 




















A Dramatic N ovel 


ANZeTOUs 


Lew Alban, who was just taking charge of the Alban firm, the 
oldest and biggest Rountree customer. Young Alban was hostile 
to the Rountrees, but he liked Ellen. 

Her roommate, Diana Dewitt, employed by the Slengels as an 
‘entertainer,’ was in a fair way to capture the half-million-dollar 
Metten business, largely by sitting on the knees of Sam Metten. 

Phil Metiten was different from his brother Sam. He was a 
“family man,” proud of his wife and two daughters, and de- 
termined to climb socially. When he found that Jay and Lida 
had gone to the Southern resort, Tryston, for their honeymoon, 
Phil boldly went to Tryston also with his family, determined to 
get Jay to start the Phil Mettens up the social ladder. 

Jay personally hated mixing social intercourse with business; 
but he played the game with Phil. The mercurial Lida also 
played the game, much to Jay’s surprise. The Mettens were 
charmed, and their business, for a time at least, was safe for the 
Rountrees. 

Lowry, the Rountree salesmanager, congratulated Jay on his 
return to Chicago. But he insisted that Jay and Lida must hold 
the Metten account or face ruin. And Jay swore he would not 
drag his wife into his business affairs, no matter what happened. 


fo 


OWRY proved to be a prophet; the Metten family, re- 
duced to insignificance at Tryston, promptly en- 
trained; and upon the morning of the second day, re- 
sumed the occupation of their $500 suite in Chicago, { 
While Mama was still scanning the society columns, 

in hope of a personal Metten mention, Phil phoned 
the Rountree office, inquiring not at all for Mr. 

Rountree but for Jay and his wife. 

The call was referred to Ellen, who replied that 

Jay was not in the office, though he was in the city. 

“Certainly; I know it,’”’ said Phil. ‘His wife, too. 

Last night they were entertained on Lake Shore 

Drive. But where are they stopping?” The paper 

had not supplied that item. 

“When he comes to the office, I 
will tell him you have returned,” 
said Ellen. 

“Also with me Mrs. Metten and 
the Misses Metten,’’ amplified 
Phil, employing proudly the phrase 
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USINESS 


of the Tryston journal describing his family; and he 
repeated several times the name of his hotel and its 
one number. 

Ellen talked by long distance with Mr. Rountree 
at Stanley; and a little later looked up to see Jay. 
She started with some confusion. 

“Good morning. My wife called me?” he asked, 
noticing but trying to ignore Ellen’s agitation. 

“No—but you’ve had a call.” 

“Father?” he asked. 

Ellen shook her head and her confusion fled as she 
warmed with tingling rills of agreeable excitement 
familiar to the moments when he and she, before he 
had married, banded together against his father. 

“Mr. Philip Metten phoned for 
you,” she related and delivered the 
message, adding, “Your father didn’t 
ask for you; but he said something 
about you. He’s returning tomor- 
row and told me to invite you and 
your wife to dine at home with 
him. »” 


“Exactly what did he say?” de- 
manded Jay, smiling but also 
reddening. ‘‘I want his own words.” 

“Well, he told me to see that you 
and your wife dined with him.” 

“That all?” insisted Jay. 

“He asked, were you still at the 
hotel? He said you were to move 
home.” 

“At once, I suppose. Is Father 
bringing back the Alban business?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know; and I don’t think 
he does. It makes Metten so 
mighty important, doesn’t it?”’ 

Did he think, she wondered, that 
she urged him to use his wife to help 
hold Metten? She wanted him to 
hold the Metten account. 

“It’s a rotten row,” he said, 
“business.” 


G.Never mind the smoke, never 
mind the dull, slaving people 
here—if you love me, Jay!” 
said Lida. ‘‘Shall we try it? 

But you got to love me!” 





Illustrations by R. F. Schabelitz 
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She opposed him quickly. ‘No, it’s 
not!” 

“Do you like it?” he challenged 
her. 

“Of course I like it or I wouldn’t be 
here.” 

“You’re not here 
money?” 

“No.” 

“No; I know you're not,” he 
agreed, puzzling over her in a new, 
surprising way. Here she was; here 
she had been, working beside his 
father for pay. Previously that had 
sufficiently explained her. 

Now he asked: ‘What else do you 
work for?” 

“‘What?” repeated Ellen and con- 
fessed, “I don’t know.” 

“You like the city better than the 
country.” 

“That’s not it,” she denied. “For I 
don’t like to live in the city so much 
of the time. I like business and the 
people in business.” 

“Do you? Do you like them better 
than the people at home?” he de- 
manded and glanced out the window 
over the lake, Lida’s sea, choked with 
ice and floe. ‘Your father works at a 
clean, clear job; he sails his ship; he 
sets his course and keeps it; loads his 
cre, goes back in ballast, and loads 
again. No Nu-—”’ Jay caught him- 
self quickly. ‘‘No Lew Alban and no 
Metten brothers can make any differ- 
ence to him. Nothing but wind and 
weather can touch him. Would you 
like your father in business—holding 
Metten?” 

“Not Father,” said Ellen quickly, 
and gasping a little so that Jay 
laughed at her. 

“Why not, if you like business so?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What do you feel about him— 
that he’s above business?” 

“Not above it,”’ Ellen denied. 

“Certainly not below it.” 

“No; not below,” agreed Ellen; 
and she gazed at him for long seconds 
with her gray, steady eyes. No one 
knew so well as she the hounding this 
boy had received to drive him to seri- 
ousness, to work, to duty; no one 
knew so well how it set up, inevitably, 
antagonism. Then there was some 
experience, something to do with that 
Nucast order and his marriage, which 
she did not know. She asked, very 
gently, “What is it little boys want 
to be?” 

“Why,” said Jay, wondering but 
seeing that she was completely ear- 
nest, “‘why, firemen, of course, and 
Indian fighters and ; 

“And ship captains, don’t they? And then what do they do?” 

“What?” 

“They grow up.” 

“Wow!” said Jay softly. “Wow!” and he was fiery red and 
perspiring and felt it. 

She bent forward from his father’s big chair, in which she was 
sitting, and caught his sleeve. “I’m not criticizing my father!”’ 
she cried. “He’s the finest, finest man I ever knew! I wouldn’t 
have anyone else for a father! I wouldn’t have him off his ship! 
I’m proud to be his daughter. You know him!” 

“T know him,” said Jay. “I know your remark was meant 
solely for me. Thanks.” 

“I meant——” 

“TI said thanks,” Jay repeated and, gazing into her gray eyes, 
he thought of Lida’s black ones and her white body on her 
crimson scarf when she would have lured him to Levuka. “‘What’s 
62 


merely for 


G‘All Jay ever did was stand befor: 


Phil Metten’s number? D’you mind getting him on the phone 
for me?” 

Ellen dialed the call with trembling fingers and gave over the 
instrument. ; 

Shortly after he hung up, the bell rang and Ellen, answering, 
heard a cool, alert, confident voice say: 

“This is Lida Rountree. Is Mr. Jay Rountree there?” _ 

“Your wife,” said Ellen to Jay and slipped into her own little 
room where she waited to see if he wanted her again. He did 
not, but departed; and after he was gone, Ellen stayed alone, 
upset by her excitement at what she had said and its effect upon 
him. 

She was glad that she had said it, glad that she had stirred 
him so. 

Could his wife—the possessor of that cool, confident voice— 
put him upon another path? 
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4 minister with me, Father Rountree... Now I've told you. 


In spite of knowing that Lida Rountree at Tryston had 
charmed the Mettens and had served the business cause, Ellen 
was unable to visualize Jay’s wife as an ally of endeavor. Nothing 
that she had said and nothing that Jay had put into words be- 
trayed her different allegiance; but every instinct screamed it. 
Ellen Powell and that girl, who had married this boy about to 
grow up, were completely opposed. 

pon her return to her room, Ellen underwent twinges of 
doubt of her own declaration. Di was there and was preparing 
for another foray on business. 
b Di had not received the irrevocable donations pledged to her 
» Art Slengel when the Metten order, to Slengels, was signed; 
ut Di was not despairing about it. 
4 Sam signed, all right,” she reported. “Jello did his little 
uty. But Phil had to put off writing his name. He’s sprained 
wrist, you see, at the golf game—and then turning over all 


Take me home, Jay—quick!”’ 


the pages of the social register.” Di had benefited from an ex- 
ceedingly frank interlude with Sam. 

“The bride took them on quite a ride,’’ commented Di, in- 
dolently draping and revealing, with minute care, her pink, soft 
body under the rose tints of her shaded light. ‘‘She certainly has 
them hoping high. I bet they’re listening at the phone this 
minute for a call from the Potter Palmers or the Armours, at the 
very least.”” And Di inspected the satisfying reflections of her 
mirror. ‘Seen Mrs. Jay Rountree?” she demanded suddenly. 

“No.” 

“Me,” said Di, somewhat indignantly, “I had that order. Sam 
shot it across. Then that bride had to kick in and spill every- 
thing. My Lord, what'd she want from me? Why can’t a rich 
dame like her leave a working girl alone?”’ 

“Who’re you out with tonight?” Ellen ventured to ask her. 


“Jello.” 































































Dangerous Business 


“Why?” questioned Ellen, dropping other argument and adopt- 
ing, for this occasion, only Di’s practical point of view. “What’s 
the use, when he can’t give you a good order?” 

“‘He’ll have to make it a good one—with brother Phil’s mon- 
niker all over it,” retorted Di, confidently and cryptically; and 
refused to elucidate. But she nursed her personal grievance 
against Lida Rountree; and this, Ellen slowly understood, was 
to‘whip herself up to something she was yet reluctant to do. 

Shortly before eleven a cab came, not summoned by Di, but 
sent. The cab, as Ellen saw from the window, was empty; 
no escort offered himself to accompany her to the affair planned 
tonight to counteract and overwhelm Lida Rountree’s sudden 
and successful incursion into the contest for the Metten account; 
and ey desperately in need of a new point of protest, seized 
on this. 

Di laughed at her. “I know the driver,” she said and kissed 
Ellen good night. “Look here,” she added, “you’ve been wrong 
every time before. You’re wrong now. I can take care of 
myself.” So she escaped. j 

The cab halted at a corner and a rotund townsman, jowled and 
smiling, rat-tatted playfully upon the window before, jerking 
open the door, he bundled in. 

“How’s my dandy Di-light?” Jello greeted Diana, smothering 
her slim hand in the grasp of his large, soft fingers as he bulged 
in the seat beside her. 

“How’s my snappy little Samarino?” flattered Di in return, 
smiling at him but trying not to see his fat face. Soon he would 
kiss her with his thick, soft lips. All right; she could go it again 
for the sake of a half-million-dollar order; but she must make sure 

of it this time, with that smart society girl kicking into the 
game. i 
“Love me a little?” demanded Jello. 
“Lots,” lied Di. She despised him. a 
The cab, she knew, had been sent for and paid for by Art 
Slengel; the appointment at the corner and all other ar- 
rangements as to destination and entertainment there had 
been made by Art. Jello played merely a passive part in 


the proceedings. He had not the nerve and courage of his | 


own to go after a girl; but he would drop into a date made 
for him, with his way paid and everything prepared. 

He enfolded her with a soft round arm and kissed her 
several times. Sometimes she responded. 

They drew up before an entrance distinguished by a 
striped canvas canopy and sentineled by a tall, ob- 
sequious mulatto. Reluctantly Jello released Di 
and she jumped out and ran into the vestibule and 
up iron stairs, with him lumbering behind her. 

At a door, behind which dance music beat, she 
waited for him and together they debouched into a 
large, studio-like room, cleared in the center for 
dancing, and remarkable, as to its perimeter, for its 
convenient nooks. 

Two couples trotted to the cacophony of piano, 
saxophone and drum ambushed at the end of the 
room. 

Di fluttered gay and care-free fingers—“ ’Lo, 
people!” But Jello regarded the dancers more cau- 
tiously, especially the gray heads. The blond heads 
he did not doubt; they were party girls, paid for 
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‘Sam signed, all right,’ Di told ~ 


Edwin Balmer 

this entertainment and dependable. Art Slengel had assured him 
that the men would be strangers from out of town but he put on 
his. to make sure. They, over their partners’ shoulders, 
studied him; then they nodded, somewhat relieved. They were 
strangers to each other. ‘ : : 

Di, having waited to witness this formality, fled into the 

of a little room where five girls, four of whom she knew, 
ed and powdered before the mirrors. 

“Lo, Di!’’ three of them hailed. 

“Lo, everyone.” 

The number of girls here was no proof, Diana well knew, of 
the presence, now or prospectively, of an equivalent male popu- 
lation in the gentlemen’s room; for the requirements of a business 
party were exactly contrary to the code of a merely social affair 
where extra, or at least an even number of men were essential. 
At a party for business, there must be no stag line; every man at 
every moment must be entertained; there must be extra girls to 
compete for them. 

The girl whom Di knew, but who had not spoken to her, was 

ring at Di in her hand mirror. She was white-skinned, blue- 
eyed, blondined and with overstained finger-nails. 

“Lo, Rene,” hailed Di pleasantly; and was glad she was here, 
for Irene was her understudy although, in another sense, her 
rival for Jello. She was employed this evening to make it particu- 
larly joyful for Sam Metten. A couple of the others occasionally 
would assist in the cheer; but Irene ‘was paid to specialize on Sam. 

She peered at Di but did not speak, being peeved at Jello’s 
pronounced preference for Diana. Not that Rene liked Sam; 
she shared, indeed, Di’s aversion; but he was a man who had a 
choice of two playmates and, invariably, he preferred the other. 

Di, fresh from the cab, was per- 
fectly willing that Irene take on 
Jello first. Di could hear just 
outside the door an elephantine 
thumping on the floor which she 
identified as Jello’s toes tapping 
his. boyish eagerness for the 
dance. 

“Shove him from shore,” urged 
Di generously. 

“Oh, Di-anna, Di-anna; don’t 
you hear the pi-anna?” chanted 
Jello in the tenor falsetto of his 
lighter moods; and Irene re- 
lapsed into her chair. 

“Til jump in,” agreed Di, “but 
for heaven’s sake row out with 
the water-wings and tow me to 
the beach.” So she sought her 
partner. 


Ellen. “‘But Phil sprained his 
wrist turning the pages of the social register.” 
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Jello perspired in black broadcloth with wide, plaited shirt 
bosom already wilted. He was very bald and very near-sighted 
so, when he discarded his glasses, he had to hold his eyes half 
closed to obtain any clear vision at all. 

He squinted at Diana to make sure of her before tucking her 
under his arm and parading her to a tray of cocktails, which he 
already had sampled. 

Di drank one; and danced. 

“Oh, Baby!” puffed Jello appreciatively; and Di, dancing, 
patted gently his fat hand. 

Sam soon was steaming up. He had ceased to regret the solo 
opportunities of the taxi; he greatly preferred a party, after he 
got there—provided it was a guaranteed, discreet party with no 
comebacks of reports of him in embarrassing quarters. Sam 
considered himself a performer; he liked to bring into a group, 
previously lacking it, a little spontaneous gayness and life. 

“I see Meth and Mo have come to our city,” he panted, sotto 
voce, as the music stopped. 

“Tl bite,” offered Di. 

“Methuselah and Moses,” explained Sam and pointed them 
out. 

Di identified them by matching them up with her mental 
memoranda of Art Slengel’s descriptions of the guests’ physical 
peculiarities and their business importance, made for her guidance 
during the evening. Methuselah must be the 


manufacturer from a small city in Wisconsin; eight 
thousand a year, he might throw to the Slengels; 
Moses owned a plant in Iowa capable of consuming 
perhaps ten thousand dollars’ worth yearly, of the 
Slengel—or the Rountree (Continued on page 142) 






























(Bob hated to have other men see 
me so he and I walked away. 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 3. 
EAREST ESTHER: 

Bob is asleep and I will snatch these few minutes 
to write you a letter, but it may not be very long be- 
cause he is liable to wake up any moment and insist 

that I stop writing and “‘pay some attention” to him. He is hon- 
estly jealous of you and I being friends or of me caring for any- 
body besides him enough to write to them. Isn’t that too silly 
for words and yet it thrills me to have him be that way and shows 
that I am really everything in his life.. He is a regular child 
where I am concerned and can’t bear to have me even mention 
my old friends or things that happened before I met him. 

Esther, I am tickled to death now that we didn’t go on our 
honeymoon right after we were married, but waited these seven 
months when Bob can have a real vacation and don’t have to be 
worrying about business all of the time. Just think we might 
never have seen this place if we hadn’t made up our minds to 
wait and Esther it is just heaven, so beautiful and quaint that 
it is like a place in some other world. 

Well I will begin at the beginning and tell you everything 
about our trip like I promised though I am afraid it won’t be 
very interesting as in the first place I was deathly seasick all the 
way down on the boat, but it may sound funny but I am hon- 
estly glad I was because Bob was so perfectly dear and would 
not leave me for a minute though he is a wonderful sailor himself 
and I being sick must have simply ruined the trip for him. Well 
I was just in misery for three nights and two days, but as soon 
as the boat stopped Monday morning I was all right again and 
able to take in all the sights. 

The boat has to anchor out in the harbor on account of the 
water being too shallow near land so we were all loaded on to a 
tender and brought to the dock here and then we had to wait 
around while they inspected our baggage because this is a British 
port though they didn’t open anything at all but just put chalk 
marks on it and Bob says about the only thing the customs in- 
spectors look for these days is liquor and they realize nobody 
would try and smuggle liquor to this place as it would be like 
bringing coal to New Castle, Pa. 

Next we.got into a two seated carriage and drove to the hotel 
and Bob talked to the Negro driver and of course all the drivers 
and people like that here are Negros but not like our Negros at 
home, they talk with a kind of English accent and you can’t 
hardly understand them half the time. Our room is wonderful 





and faces on the water which is wonderful, all different shades of 
green and blue and purple, it makes a person wish they were a 
painter it is so wonderful in coloring. 

At lunch time Bob told the head waiter to put us as far as he 
could from other people. Bob says he used to be one of the most 
a men in the world but since he married me he don’t want 
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anything to do with other people and the more we 
can keep to ourselves just we two the better he 
likes it. The head waiter gave us a table ina 
corner near a window and when another couple 
came in and sat at the next table Bob actually got 
mad at them like nobody had a right to be in the 
same dining room with us almost. 

After lunch I unpacked or rather I directed the 
unpacking and Bob did the real work as he won't 
let me lift my hand to really do anything as he 
says he would never forgive himself if I overdid. 
At five o’clock the hotel orchestra began playing 
out on the lawn where they have a dance floor 
and serve tea and drinks and Bob and I had some 
tea and cakes and danced four dances. 

Most of the other people around us were drink- 
ing highballs and things and Bob said he didn’t 
blame them, if he had to dance with some of the women here he 
would want to drink enough first to blind him. But he said he 
wanted his eyes clear when he looked at me and as for drinking 
anything why just being with me and touching me made him 
intoxicated. He does say the nicest things and puts them so 
differently. 

He is beginning to wake up so this will have to be “continued 
in our next.” With love, 

Irma 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 6. 
Dearest Esther: 

We are having such a heavenly time that it seems criminal to 
not share it with somebody but of course it is just us being here 
together alone that makes it so heavenly. It is simply heavenly 
here and I don’t see why people go other places when they can 
come here and I guess maybe they don’t know about this place 
or perhaps it seems more wonderful to me than it really is on ac- 
count of being here with Bob and that is what makes it so won- 
derful. Anyway I was never so happy in my life and am already 
dreading the time when it will be time to start home. 

The first day we got here there was a young couple introduced 
themselves to Bob after dinner that evening and wanted to know 
did we want to play bridge with them. As you know I don't 
play bridge and Bob says he can’t take any interest in games 
unless I am in them so he told these people we were going out 
for a sail and after we were alone he said he hated to tell a lie so 
we would have to go out for a sail so he would not have told those 
people a lie, so he hired a sail boat and it was simply heavenly 
sailing in the moonlight just Bob and I and the man sailing the 
boat who never looked at us. ‘ 

The moonlight here is heavenly and I don’t believe there is 
any other place where it is so wonderful and it was so wonderful 
that Bob and I had to laugh at the idea of staying in a stufly 
hotel and playing cards when you could be out sailing in the 
moonlight though I suppose it would bore some people. 

The next morning we got on the hotel boat and went over to 
the bathing beach and went in swimming and the water was 
wonderful but Bob didn’t like it at first as he said there was too 
many people around and he hated to have other men see me 1D 
my bathing suit so he and I walked way along the beach where 
there was nobody else and we went in the water there. It was 


kind of weedy and not as nice as the regular beach as there was. 


also some rocks in the place we went in and I stubbed my toe 
on one of them, but Bob said he would rather I stubbed my toé 
than have a lot of men staring at me, but he was awfully nice 
about my toe and kept asking me how it felt. 

Bob is a wonderful swimmer and I tried to make him go out 
and enjoy himself in the deep water, but he wouldn’t leave me 
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Charles D. Mitchell 


for a second and he said he would never forgive himself if he left 
me and something happened to me. I told him I would stay in 
shallow water and there would be no danger, but he said he had 
heard that sharks and baracudas sometimes came right up to the 
beach and bit women if they were alone. 

We came back to the hotel for lunch and in the afternoon we 
took a ride on the glass bottom boat to the sea garden. It isa 
boat with a glass bottom and you can see right through it and 
they took us to a place where the bottom of the sea is just like a 
garden with things growing in it and fish. It was simply heav- 
enly, but Bob got kind of mad because there was a man that 
spoke to me, the man didn’t mean anything, but Bob gave him 
a terrible look and the incident kind of spoiled the trip. 

We had dinner in our room as Bob said there was too many 
people in the dining room. We went to bed early and the orches- 
tra was playing out on the lawn and it was heavenly just lying 
there listening and finally they sang some native Bahamian 
songs and Bob just loved them and is going to try and get them 
to take home with us. 

He is through shaving and all dressed and this will have to be 
“continued in our next” as he gets impatient if I am not ready 
to do things with him when he is ready to do them. 

Yours, 
Irma 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. tro. 

Dearest Esther: 

What do you think I did today? Well you will never guess so 
I may as well tell you. I played golf. I suppose I ought not to 
say I really played it but I played at it though Bob said I had a 
beautiful swing and he was amazed at how quickly I picked it up. 

Bob of course is a splendid golf player and brought his clubs 
along, but up to today I couldn’t make him play as he said it 
was no fun for him to do anything if I was not doing it with him, 
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GI do get a little lone- 


some sometimes... 


but yesterday we took a carriage ride and went past the golf 
course and Bob said he would like to try itand I said why didn’t 
he and then he said he would if I would go along and play with 


-him. Well at first I thought he was joking, but he was in dead 


earnest and he said he did not see any reason why I did not learn 
the game and then in the summer time we could play together 
and he would not have to play around with a lot of stupid men 
who always wanted to bet and then get sore when he beats 
them. 

Well I finally agreed to try it and he borrowed some clubs 
from Jock Hutchinson who is the teacher down here and we went 
out on the linx and the first time I swang at the ball I missed it 
entirely, but I hit it the next time and did better after that and 
we played nine holes and Bob said my score was 92 which was 
good for a beginner. We are going to play again tomorrow and 
every day we are down here. It is really wonderful exercise and 
as long as Bob won’t play without me I feel like I really ought 
to play with him because he really enjoys the game so much. 

It took us an hour to get out there and an hour to get back, 
but we could have made it in ten minutes each way if we had 
gone in an automobile, but Bob won’t use the automobiles here 
as he says the carriages look more in keeping with the place they 
are so quaint and it would be sacreligious to use the automobiles. 
Well Esther won’t you be proud of me when I am a real golfer 
and maybe I will have a chance to teach you the game some time 
when Bob is away on business. 

We had a narrow escape when we got back to the hotel. Just 
as we were coming in the door a man got out of a car right be- 
hind us that Bob knows and it was just luck that he didn’t see 
Bob. He is from Chicago and Bob says he is an awfully nice 
man and he does business with him sometimes, but he says our 
whole trip would be ruined if we couldn’t be alone just by our- 
selves all the time we are here and not see anybody else, that is 
to talk to them. So we are having dinner in our room again so 
as not to take any chance of seeing this man and maybe his wife 
is here with him and we would have to spend an evening with 
them or something. I hope they will go away soon and not 
bother us. 

I had some pictures taken the second day we were here by a man 
who takes pictures of all the hotel guests and then if you like 
them you can buy some of them. They were finished today and 
the man showed them to us and I wanted to buy two or three of 
each as they were awfully good, but Bob said I could only buy 
one of each and that would be for him and he didn’t want me 
sending my pictures around to other people, so I guess you will 
just have to remember what I look like and get along without 
my picture. 

Last night the orchestra played out on the lawn and Bob and 
I danced a couple of dances and were sitting there watching the 
others and the assistant manager of the hotel was there and he 
came to our table and asked me to dance and I almost air: 
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to get up when Bob an- 
swered for me and said he 
was sorry but I had turned 
my ankle in swimming. 

I know the man had seen 
me dancing just a ‘few 
minutes before and I don’t 
know what he thought, but 
he was awfully nice about 
it and said maybe we could 
have a dance some other 
time. 

After he had gone away 
Bob said I wasn’t to speak 
to him next time I saw him 
or he would take it as an 


encouragement and ask 
me to dance with him 
again. 


_ Must close now as Bob 
has finished the letters he 
was writing and wants to 
be read aloud to. I don’t 
read aloud very well, but 
he says he loves to have 
me as he can sit and look 
at me while I read and it 
don’t make any difference 
if I read well or not be- 
cause he is too busy look- 
ing at me to pay any atten- 
tion to what I am reading. 
Love, Irma 


GI don’t read very 
well but it don't make any difference to Bob. 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 13. 
Dear Esther: 

I know I promised to write you every other day while we were 
down here, but I am afraid I will have to ask you to release me 
from my promise. I suppose I could tell you a fib and say I 
don’t have time to write, but that would bea fib and the real rea- 
son I can’t write to you any more is because it makes Bob mad 
and I won’t do anything behind his back so I know you will un- 
derstand if you don’t hear from me again and as soon as I get 
home and Bob’s vacation is over, I will come and see you and tell 
you about the rest of our trip, that is anything that might be 
interesting. 

Bob don’t like to have me write for two reasons, in the first 
place he is jealous of all my old friends and he says I am his wife 
now and all my time belongs to him and he don’t want me wasting 
it writing to other people even if they are old friends and sec- 
ondly he don’t like the idea of me telling anybody the things we 
do-down here as he says this belated honeymoon as he calls it is 
sacred between him and me and it is nobody’s else business what 
we do down here. 

Please try and understand Esther and forgive me and you 
know I love you and wouldn’t do anything in the world to hurt 
your feelings, but I am married to Bob now and his feelings are 
to be considered above everything else. We are having such a 
heavenly time that I simply can’t do anything that would spoil 
it in any way. Your friend, 

Irma 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 5. 
Dearest Esther: 

Well Esther here we are Bob and I “honeymooning” again 
and it hardly seems possible that three years have gone by since 
we were in Nassau before, but don’t you think it was a wonder- 
ful idea coming back to the place where we had such a heavenly 
time the winter after we were married and this is the first time 
Bob has had a real vacation since then and he has certainly 
earned it and I know he will enjoy every minute down here even 
if we keep to ourselves and just rest and “‘loaf.” 

I am feeling all right again after being terribly seasick all the 
way down from New York. I thought it was quite rough, but 
Bob said it was just like a billiard table and he was quite pro- 
voked at me being sick and threatened to leave me home the next 
time he was going anywhere on a boat. He said he did not see 
how I ever sat through a dinner party as he would think the 
waves in the finger bowl would upset me. Bob just loves to 
tease me. 

When we went in the dining room for lunch today the same 
head waiter was there as the last time and he remembered us 
after three years and gave us the same corner table we had the 





































Then and Now 


last time. Imagine him re. 
membering us after 
years, but after lunch Bob 
stopped and talked to him. 
about giving us another 
table in the middle of the 
room and not so far off 
from everybody as he said 
it would not seem like we 
were in a big hotel way 
off from everybody like 
that. So tonight he is go. 
ing to change us. 

I have had quite a busy 
afternoon unpacking and 
getting settled. Bob went 
out with some men he met 
on the boat to play golf as 
he said he couldn’t 
well get out of it and he 
thought I would be too 
worn out to play with him 
after my seasickness. Iam 
afraid he will be bothered 
to death by all the different 
people he met on the boat 
which he couldn’t help be- 
j cause of course I was un- 
i si able to leave my stateroom 

for meals and they put 

him at a big table witha 
- lot of other people but he 

can always manage to dis- 
courage new acquaintances if they begin to make a nuisance of 
themselves. 

Will have to close as Bob promised he would be back in time 
for a few dances before it is time to dress for dinner, but it is 
after six now and the orchestra will soon stop playing, but I sup- 
pose they were slow getting their golf game started the first day 
or maybe he has had trouble getting away from those other men. 
With love, 


4 


Irma 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 7. 
Dearest Esther: 
Well it is nearly bed time but I don’t feel like going to bed 
till Bob comes in and he is downstairs playing bridge with a 
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Ring Lardner 


woman and her husband and es ts : 
the woman’s sister that he met ~ . Toe 
on the boat. I have hardly 
seen him at all today as he was 
not feeling well this morning 
and would not go to the beach 
swimming as he said he thought 
ithad upset his stomach swal- 
lowing the salt water, but he 
insisted on me going without 
him and he introduced me to a 
friend of his from Chicago a Mr. 
Granville who was here three 
years ago with his wife but his 
wife has since died. Bob said 
Mr. Granville was a great 
swimmer and would see that I 
did not drown and would teach 
me to swim. 

Well I wouldn’t let him teach 
me to swim because I hate to 2 
have a strange man come near =" 
me in swimming, but he was 
awfully nice to me, but I didn’t 
stay in long as I hate to enjoy 
myself when Bob is not feeling 


well. ; 

Bob and I had lunch together Vid e. 
and he felt better and arranged 
a golf game with some people 
he met on the boat. I asked 
him if he was sure he ought to play when he didn’t feel well, but he 
said it was swimming that upset him and not golf. I asked him 
if he wasn’t ever going to play golf again with me and he said 
yes some time, but he said it wasn’t much fun playing with me 
as 1 am so terrible that we can’t play any kind of a match and he 
likes to play with people he can bet with and he also said I look so 
awkward when I try to play that he is afraid people will laugh 
at me. 

Yesterday I asked him if he didn’t want to go out in the glass 
bottom boat and look at the sea garden as we did when we were 
here before and he said yes we would go tomorrow, meaning 
today, but when I reminded him of it he told me to go alone or 
find somebody else to go with as he couldn’t get any thrill out of 
looking at a bunch of dirty sea weed. He did keep his promise 
to take me to tea out on the lawn where they dance. 

The golf match had tired him out though and he wouldn’t 
dance but he would not admit he was tired but said he didn’t 
like the music and wished the orchestra would get up to date and 
play something besides old native tunes that the Negros down 
here made up. They really only played the native songs for one 
dance, but Bob has no ear and don’t know one tune from another. 
He insisted on me dancing with Mr. Granville whom he invited 
to our table. 

We had tea and Bob said he felt like he needed something 
stronger than tea and he drank four highballs so I knew he wasn’t 
telling the truth when he said the golf hadn’t made him tired. 

I was really very tired myself and I suggested that it would 
be a good thing for both of us if we had dinner in our room and 
we would go to bed right after and I would read to him. He said 
he wouldn’t like anything better though he could hardly under- 
stand me when I read because I mumble my words so, but he 
had asked some people he met on the boat to have a cocktail 
with him and they were people who might help him in a business 
way so he couldn’t get out of it, but if I met them too why it 
would mean we would probably have them on our hands the 
test of the time we are here so he thought it would be a good 
idea for me to have dinner by myself and go to bed when I felt 


€ it. 

After dinner he phoned up to say that he got tangled up in a 
bridge game with these people and I had better go to bed and 
hot wait for him. But I know he will have some things to tell me 
about these people when he comes in and he tells things in such 
an amusing way that I hate to miss it and maybe by tomorrow 
morning he won’t remember half the things that happened. 

The weather has been heavenly and we are having a simply 
wonderful time and I wish some time you could come down here 
and spend a week or two as it is simply heavenly and I don’t 

ve there is another place like it in the world. 
n out of stationery so this will have to be “continued in our 
‘ Love, 

Irma. 
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Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 8. 
Dearest Esther: 

I have been having dinner in 
the room again as I did not feel 
like dressing up and going 
downstairs. Bob was tired out 
too and wanted to stay here 
with me, but those people he 
met on the boat insisted on him 
having a cocktail with them and 
as long as he had to get dressed 
for that he thought he might as 
well eat in the dining room and 
now he is playing bridge with 
them again as they couldn’t 
find a fourth without him. They 
are a Mr. and Mrs. Griffin and 
Mrs. Griffin’s sister, Miss Cutts, 
and he met them on the boat 
coming down. Mr. Griffin is in 
a position to do Bob some good 
in a business way and that is 
why Bob don’t like to refuse 
their invitations. 

This morning I went over to 
the beach with Mr. Granville 
and Bob played golf with some 
people he met on the boat. As 
we were coming back from the 
beach a man stopped us who 
takes pictures and he wanted to 
take a picture of Mr. Granville and me together but I thought 
that wouldn’t look right so I let him take my picture alone and 
while he was taking it Bob came along and he had just come back 
from his golf game and when he saw me getting my picture taken 
he teased me about it and said I must think I was a movie star 
or somebody getting my picture taken all the time. 

I said I was just having it taken for him and he said I needn’t 
waste money on pictures of myself for him as he already had 
enough of them and I better send these to my friends who were 
always asking me for my picture. So if they are good I will send 
you one and send some to the other girls too. 

This afternoon Bob went out to play golf and I was sitting on 
the porch reading and Mr. Granville came along and invited me 
to take a drive with him and I was tired reading so I accepted 
and we took a carriage though Bob says it is silly to ride in the 
old broken down carriages they have got here when you can get 
a car and get to places ten times as fast but we were in no hurry 
so we took a carriage and drove past the golf club and they have 
got a bathing beach out there too and we stopped for a minute 
to watch the people in swimming and there was Bob in swimming 
with Miss Cutts whom he met on the boat coming down. 

Well he didn’t see us and I didn’t say anything to him about 
it when he came home but he is just a child Esther and he knew 
I would think it was bad for him to go in swimming when the salt 
water affects him so and that is why he went in swimming where 
he thought I wouldn’t see him and I only hope he don’t get: sick 
again. 

He had promised to take me for a moonlight sail tonight, but 
I could see that his golf and his swim had worn him out and be- 
sides that the Griffins made him stay down on the lawn when 
they got back from the golf club and he didn’t want to offend 
them but he felt so tired that he had to take some highballs and 
then Miss Cutts practically made him dance with her twice 
and he was tired enough without that, but he never would 
have told me all the things he had had to do and probably would 
have gone sailing with me if I had reminded him of it, but I had 
watched him dancing from my window which fronts on the lawn 
and I knew how he must feel so I pretended I had forgotten all 
about our sail. 

Poor Bob he wasn’t a bit like his usual cheerful self when he 
got up in the room and he would have given anything to get out 
of his engagement tonight and he was so cross that when I tried 
to persuade him to stay here by hinting that I was getting lone- 
some staying all by myself with nothing to do, he said, “What 
would you do if I was here? All you ever do is read or write 
letters. Why don’t you write to your friend Esther and tell her 
your troubles?” 

So I just laughed it off but I do get a little lonesome some- 
times and wish he could get rid of these people he met on the boat. 
It is so heavenly here and such a wonderful place and we could 
be having such a heavenly time if it (Continued on pr te 223) 


Qt is really wonderful 
exercise and Bob won't 
play without me. 








A Novel by 
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The Story So Far: 


| ESLIE HATTEN had reason for his 
hatred of the feminine sex. A woman 
had almost wrecked his life; sub- 
sequently, a woman tried to wreck it again. 

Son of a poor Florida farmer, while in the 

’ French Foreign Legion he had married Mavis 
when he was home on a brief visit, had gone 
back to the trenches and came 
out almost a wreck from shell- 
shock and repressed dreams of 
her—only to find that Mavis had 
had the marriage secretly an- 
nulled. Leslie had returned to 
his old farm in Evergreen, 
Florida, to live the life of a 
hermit and try to recover his 
emotional balance. 

But he was not to be left 
alone. Years before, he had had 
a mild love affair with Rose 
Burkhardt, a native belle with 
a fiery character who had pur- 
sued him unmercifully. Now, 
although she was married to 
Lon Henderson, she took up her 
pursuit of Leslie again. She 
made love to him shamelessly, 
and brought matters to a climax 
when she tricked him into a 
compromising situation, with 
her in his room dressed in a 
filmy negligée. 

As Rose had arranged, Lon 
Henderson and Uncle Rowe 
Knight broke in on the two at 
Leslie’s home. There was a violent scene, and 
Leslie smashed her scheme to bring about a 
divorce and remarriage only by announcing 
flatly that he was already married. 

Meanwhile numerous young ladies, and some 
older ones, had also been trying to get a thrill 
out of calling unchaperoned on Leslie, the her- 
mit. Jessie Peebles, who was the sweetheart of 
his good friend Marvin Swallow, deputy sheriff, 
and the daughter of Judge Peebles, was among 
these; also those rather pathetic spinsters, the 
Misses Baker, with both of whom Judge Peebles 
was quixotically in love. Leslie began to be 
unpopular even among his best friends. To 
make matters worse, certain hooded figures began to make 
trouble with his negro help, and Lon, who was supposed to be 
prominent in the Klan, was observed engaged in mysterious 
activities about Leslie’s property. 

Leslie now determined on a reckless plan to put a stop to all 
this. He needed a wife. He went to Ellis Island and picked out 
a rather unusual Russian immigrant girl named Catherine Azoff, 
with her elderly parents, Anna and Ivan. They were about to be 
deported for some irregularity in their passports. Leslie promised 
to get them admitted if the girl would marry him. Obviously in 
terror of returning to Russia, Catherine, with a biting scorn, 
finally agreed to his cold-blooded bargain. 

They stayed in a cheap lodging-house; their only honeymoon 
was a walk through the New York theater district at night. 
Catherine was, scornfully, wearing some good-looking second- 
hand clothes that Leslie’s friend Thurber contributed, and 
Leslie was surprised to see that in them she had a regal beauty 
a did not show under her peasant garments. 
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They were to-go to Florida next day. That night Leslie, foral 
his apparent cynicism, was deeply touched by Catherine’s child- 
like misery in the face of an enforced wedlock without love. 
Yielding to his better instincts, though cursing himself, he 
an excuse to leave her alone, came back late, and lay down tt 
sleep on a couch in the room, a prey to conflicting emotions. 
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ESLIE HATTEN’S return to Evergreen with a wife @ 
cited the amount of interest to be expected, but the fad 
that he had married a foreign woman created a sensatid) 
for foreigners were uncommon thereabouts. Rumor 

it that she was a Spaniard or a Belgian or an Aa-rab of some sort 
and could not speak a word of English. This was pure hears#ji 
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The townswomen were eager to call on the new Mrs. Hatten 

but reluctant to appear over-eager or to expose their unfamiliarity 
with the formal usages of polite society, so it was decided to wait 
a week or so before intruding upon the reunited couple. 
The first person actually to come was Marvin Swallow, who 
pretended to no knowledge of 
etiquette whatsoever. He found 
Hatten at work repairing the neg- 
lect his place had suffered during 
his absence in the North and the 
two men seated themselves in a 
sunny spot. 

“Well, I suppose you’ve heard 
that I’m married,” Leslie began. 

“T haven’t heard nothing else 
but. I thought I’d run out and 
congratulate you ahead of the rush. 
I don’t like crowds.” 

“Crowds? You’re the first hu- 
man being I’ve seen.” 

“Oh, the stampede’s just hold- 
ing off till the honeymoon’s over! 
Every woman in town has got her 
best things laid out on the spare- 
room bed and is rarin’ to go.” 

“Really? Why this sudden in- 
terest in me and 

“Tt ain’t in you, and it ain’t 
interest. It’s curiosity.” 

“Ah!” 

“They’ve heard that 
Miz ’Atten is a Royal 
Begum or a Lady Mac- 
cabee or something and 
the Rose Henderson 
revolution has _ busted 
out in all its fury. The 
socially offended are de- 
serting in a body and it’ll 
be a mercy if some of our 
sturdy, independent 
daughters of the wilder- 
ness ain’t severely tram- 
pled when they start to 
come. If all the slices of 
layer cake your wife is 
going to be offered was 
laid end to end they’d 
reach to Gulf City, and 
the ice-cream, if piled 
into a heap, would top 
the highest pinnacle 
= of——”’ 

G'‘Leslie and 1 were “What are you talking 
children together,” =. manly weening 

: sé . * , 7 yar 
vatages He as Wie ber <* je oy Fe aoe . you and your wife to get out your dyspepsia tablets and prepare 

ary him instead of me?’ asked Catherine. for a round of social gaiety. The tyranny of Lon Henderson 
and his wife is shattered, once for all. It was the maid and the 
for the couple had arrived on an early morning train and nobody _ butler that did the trick. All Rose has got is a couple of negro 

seen them except the station agent; but one thing appeared women to do her housework.” 








to be certain: the bride was a woman of large means, for she had After a question or two Leshie smiled faintly and said: “You 
brought with her two personal servants.. And she was a beauty, must meet Mrs. Hatten and the ‘maid and butler,’ too. You’ll 
according to the agent. be able to do all of us a favor. Meanwhile, tell me what has been 

Uncle Rowe Knight, it transpired, had known right along that going on.” 
le Was married: that he had married during the war. Wasn’t “There ain’t much news except what I make. Every so often 


that like the fellow to pretend to be a woman hater? Nowthat I furnish a topic of conversation. Bad luck sure haunts me; I 
sent for his wife, no doubt he would fix up his place and __ killed another darky while you was gone.” 

emerge from retirement. “How did it happen?” 
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“Most natural thing you ever saw. It could have happened to 
anybody. I drove over to the East Coast to get a pore petty- 
larceny prisoner that had jumped bail and on the way back he 
up and hops out of the car. I hollered at him twice but he 
wouldn’t stop so I cut down on him. I remembered_-our. talk 
about missin’ the next one, or at least about shootin’ him around 
the rim, so I tried to bust him in the leg. Just as I squeezed 
down he tripped and fell and—I hit him in the middle. He 
never kicked. You know what~I did? I took that old blue 
Colt’s by the bar’l and I heaved it as far as I could. It’s there 
yet, I reckon. I said, ‘Marvin, you’ve made your last arrest.’ 
I drove back here and turned in my badge.” 

“Resigned?” 

“You said it. Misfortune can keep peckin’ at a feller until he 
gets raw. I’ve probably killed-my last man—or next to it.” 

“Hm-m! Am I to infer that the habit of manslaughter has 
become so fixed that——’’ Best ce 

“Not exactly. But I’ve sworn off killin’:negroes.” Some- 
thing in the speaker’s voice drew a sharp look from his hearer. 

“Is there some white man? Some—enemy who needs killing?” 
' “He ain’t an enemy as yet, but he’s filed an application.” . 

“Tf I were you I’d make it a complete reformation.” 


“T’m willing, but when a married man takes to runnin’ around ° 
with a nice girl and fillin’ her head with ideas, somebody has to ~ 


get him. Why not me?” 

“Don’t act too hastily. These modern youngsters are fre- 
quently as much to blame as the man. Rowe Knight’s daughter 
nearly got me into trouble with her ‘new freedom.’ ” 

“Sure! But you knew she didn’t mean anything; kids like her 
and Miss Jessie love to play with fire. But there are men who 
would fan the spark. There’s only one way to treat a fellow 
like that—put him in the past tense and pat him on the chest 
with a spade.” 

Although Marvin 
spoke without heat 





The Mating Call 


People are picking up town property and acreage right and 
left. Who knows what may happen? Down at Gulf City the 
hotels are iull of strangers and they’re all buying real estate. I’m 
going into the game myself. I’ve got an office and I just bought 
some land on the bay front. I’m about to bait me a hook and 
become a realtor.” 

“I didn’t think anything would induce you to leaye— 
Evergreen.” __ 

‘Marvin smiled mournfully. “Ain’t but one thing would. She 
did. As a cooing dove I’m a failure; mebbe I'll be a success 
as a fish-hawk. I thought mebbe you’d like to go partners with 
me. We could hold hands and sort of surround up any suckers 
that swam our way.” 

“Bless you, I haven’t any money!” 

“Me an’ you both! We’re so much alike in that, we 
to be partners. I stood off the landlord for my office rent and 
the kind lady that owns—owned—the water-front trusted me, | 
put up the front and she retained the water. Seems like you 
could invest dollar for dollar with me and never miss it. You're 
passing up the opportunity of a lifetime.” 

With a laugh Hatten declined this invitation. “I hate to 
dis—to pour cold water on that riparian frontage of yours—~” 

“Go ahead. A little more would help it.” 

“But I can’t see what there is to warrant this boom every- 
body talks about. Our climate is just what it has always been, 
Florida is as far away and as hard to get to as it ever was. It’s 
just as hard to make a living here as it used to be. What has 
changed? Whatisnew? What’s the excuse for a rush?” 

“Dogged if I know!’ Marvin hastily confessed as he scram- 
bled to his feet. “I haven’t been a realtor long enough to 
answer questions. But I reckon there must be plenty of answers 
if I could think of ’em. Anyhow, I’m going to leave here before 

you induce me to cancel the lease on that office 
and give the lady back her beautiful water- 
front. People can’t be good real-estaters and 









there was an evil glit- 
ter in his eyes and 
Leslie felt certain that 
he was not talking at 
random. He-assumed 
that some; new ex- 
ploit, sonie character- 
istic “adventure” of 
‘Jessie Peebles. had €x- 
cited this display of 
rancor, but of course 
-he could not bring 
himself to ask. Swal- 
‘low changed the sub- 
ject abruptly by in- 
quiring ><. 

“Mist’ #Atten, are 
you familiar with the 








talk like you do. What’s the difference whether 
there’s any reason for a boom?” 

“T want you to meet my wife before you go.” 

But Marvin shook his head. “I’m a red-neck 
and I don’t go in much for polite doings. No 
use to give her a wrong impression of Ever- 
green society.” 

“That’s exactly why I want you to meet her 
—to avoid a wrong impression.” But Swallow 
declared he must be going. “Then you must let 
me tell you something,” Hatten went on 
gravely, “and you will do me a‘favor by repeat- 
ing it. Mrs. Hatten is not a—a personage and 
it will save a lot of embarrassment if you make 
it known as quickly as possible. She is a 
Russian peasant girl, and that ‘maid and butler’ 
she brought along are her parents.” Marvin 
blinked, astonishment was stamped upon his 














tax laws?” Be your summer hours on the lake or usually expressionless face. ‘They came over 
“Why—in a general © “seashore, or in the mountains, there in the steerage and we were married at Ellis 
way.” will be no better reading than the forth- Island.” 


“Better make sure, 
for they’re going to 
play a part in this 
boom: Over on the 
East Coast a heap of 
people have sold land 
to which they can’t 
give 4 good and mer- 
chantable title. Payin’ 
taxes or not payin’ 
em hasn’t made much 
difference to people 
around here so far 
because nobody ever 
bought anything. That 
is, nobody but Lon 
Henderson. If I were 
you, I’d clean up my 
record while I could.” 


“Thanks for reminding me. 


place.” 


“T don’t know. You've got a fine thing in that spring of 


” 





yours 
“Fine for what?” 


Swallow shrugged. “Don’t ask me—a hotel site, mebbe. The 
boom’s coming across the state. It’s too big for the East Coast. 


coming issues of Cosmopolitan. 

Those four summer issues promise to be 
the gayest, brightest, most alert magazines 
we ever produced, and we don’t want you 
to miss them. 

Three years ago we worked out a scheme 
for a special summer subscription that 
guarantees your getting the four issues at 
a saving—but, most important of all, 
guarantees that Cosmopolitan will follow 
you to whatever summer place you visit. 

If you will turn to page 22 you'll find 
the scheme explained; then if you'll fill 
out the coupon, we will do the rest. 


But nobody would ever buy this 


After a moment the younger man said awk- 
wardly: “If I were you I wouldn’t say anything 
about it. I’d let folks think whatever they 
wanted to.” 

“But I want ’em to know!” Hatten declared 
forcefully. “If the women choose to call after 
they understand the facts, they’re free to do s0, 
but it wouldn’t be fair to them, or to my wife, 
to deceive them. And she certainly couldn't 
live up to the deception. For my part, I prefer 
to be left alone.” 

“Tf I’m any judge you'll get your wish,” Mar- 
vin said with a grin. 

When he had seen his visitor off Hatten en- 
tered the house and inquired for Catherine. It 
was nearing the supper hour; Mrs. Azoff was 
preparing the meal and in answer to his inquity 
she told him in pantomime that Catherine was 
down at the spring, as usual. Hatten fro 


His wife, it seemed, was spending most of her time down there; 


the place fascinated her. That was all right, of course, but 


was neglecting her duties. For that matter, she had nevet 
assumed any household duties to speak of, and from the very day 


of her arrival she had appeared perfectly willing to let her mother 





do most, if not all, of the work. So far as Leslie could see she 
scarcely turned her hand. 
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steel! The sparks from her anger had struck fire, ignited something in Hatten. 


Thus far, he had said nothing; he had told himself that the girl 
felt lost, bewildered; that she had not adjusted herself to these 
alien surroundings. But a week had gone by. 

_ Ivan and Anna, from the start, had shown a keen interest and a 
sincere enthusiasm in their new home; they had been like two 
joyful children and due to their industry the place already 
showed an improvement. Anna had taken hold of the cooking 
and the housework; Ivan was up every morning at daylight, and 
om eang found him still at work. But their daughter was— 

nt. 


Hatten acknowledged the unwelcome truth and reason warned 


him of the danger of permitting this condition of affairs to persist. 
It was time to have an understanding. 

He passed out through the kitchen and down the trail into the 
hammock. 

Yes, it was time for a showdown, he reflected; this marriage, 
this bargain of his and Catherine’s, was going all wrong and if 
not put on the right track at once nothing less than miserable 
failure could result. So far as marriage was concerned it was as 
yet no marriage at all, for he rigidly adhered to the attitude he 
had assumed that first night in New York—she had her own room 
here and he had his—and he proposed (Continued on page 104) 
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T WAS first drink time at Dad Tully’s ranch, 
and in the mellow sunset light Dad and I sat 
on his veranda, while Zing, his Chinese cook, 
valet, guide, philosopher and friend, was shak- 

ing up what Dad calls an alfalfa cocktail. “Zing’s 
going away tomorrow to snaffle himself out a young 
wife,’ Dad volunteered. “How about you, Zing?” 

“Sure, me ketchum velly nice Chinese girl, Boss. Allee same 
Native Daughter. Velly good English can speak. She go 
Melican school. Velly nice girl.” 

“Help yourself to a snifter, Zing,” the democratic Dad 
suggested, “and we’ll drink to the bride.” 

Zing showed all his teeth in a wide, pleased grin of apprecia- 
tion. ‘“Bime by ketchum plenty baby boy alound lanch,” he 
promised and poured himself a drink. 

‘“Here’s to the bride,’ Dad toasted the heathen. ‘Now, looky 
here, Zing. Don’t you be gone too dog-gone long. Make this 
wedding of yours snappy. Remember, my bed ain’t going to be 
made up while you’re away and I’ve got to eat with the hands— 
not that I’m too proud for that, but then I like the comforts of 
home, now that Ican afford them. You just grab that girl, Zing, 
and beat it back to your job. You’re a good man, Zing, and I’m 
going to give you three months’ wages for a wedding-present. 
May your wife bear you seven sons and may none of them turn 
out to be highbinders.” 

Zing was touched. No Chinaman is ungrateful and with him a 
square deal begets a square deal. Master and man shook hands 
and Zing cried shrill thanks and laughed immoderately. Dad 
looked after him humorously as the Chinaman disappeared with 
the tray. 

“T do hope Zing ain’t biting off more’n he can chew,” the old 
cattleman observed. “In the first place he’s about thirty years 
older’n his bride-to-be and sot in his ways. Added to that, he 
ain’t been off the ranch in five years, so how in Sam Hill he’s found 
time to court this damsel in San Francisco beats my time. He’s 
probably arranged the deal by correspondence with her pa, or 
through a fellow countryman. 

“At that the girl does well because Zing’s a pretty fine old 
horse and has saved his money. I’ve built that little bungalow 
off under the oak trees yonder for him and his bride, sort of figur- 
ing that if I made ’em comfortable and happy they wouldn’t 
leave me. 

“All that worries me is that the girl is a Native Daughter. 
Been through high school and works in the Chinese telephone 
exchange in Chinatown; probably wears foreign-devil clothes and 
is plumb crazy about some movie actor. 

“Zing’s always practical but I have my doubts about the 
practicality of this marriage because the girl’s civilized and 
Zing’s never going to get over the habit of burning little strips 
of red paper to appease his personal devils. I hope they won’t 
be mismated because I’d hate like Sam Hill to see Zing snarled 
up in a divorce.” 

“Nevertheless, Zing is still practical,” I suggested. “For him 
big idea in getting married is to father a number of children.” 
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“Which is why I honor Zing,” Dad de- 
clared. ‘I’ve been reading up a lot of vital 
statistics on our state here recently, and 
while the births keep ahead of the deaths 
and the marriages lead the divorces, the 
tail-enders in both races are gaining ground steadily. I lay this 
lack of family life to the women. They’re out for what they call 
the New Freedom. If Zing’s wife pulls any of that on him I 
tremble for the result, because there’s only one boss on this ranch 
and that’s Zing, and when a man as sot in his ways as Zing 
—by the way, speaking of this New Freedom reminds me of the 
case of Harvey Alcorn and his affair de cower, as the French call 
i” 


Harve’s a right nice boy who used to have a right nice cow out- 
fit over in the Madeline Valley in Modoc County (Dad went on). 
I reckon he run as high as twenty thousand head, and all good 
stock cattle. His pa leaves him the outfit when he dies of penu- 
mony of the lungs when Harve’s rising twenty; and while running 
that outfit is a sizable job for a boy, the old man’s never neglected 
anything in Harve’s raising, so things run along as of yore, only 
more so. 

Harvey’s been through high school and business college in San 
Francisco and he’s put in a couple of years finishing his knowledge 
of cows at the Agricultural College of the University of California 
down to Davis. The result is, being more modern, he learns what 
his old man never learns—and that’s efficiency. 

By raising the quality of his cattle he gets more money for them 
at market, and he’s the only cattleman in North America who, in 
the glad old money-making war days, when even a thin old cow is 
worth eighty dollars as a canner, has sense enough to see that the 
golden days can’t last forever. Harve figures that whatever goes 
up must come down, so while the going is good he sells out, lock, 
stock and barrel, and retires from the game at thirty years of age 
with about seven hundred and fifty thousand hard cash dollars. 

While Harve was running his cow outfit he wasn’t exactly a 
recluse nor yet a social frost. He had a habit of turning things 
over to his superintendent every few months and taking a trip to 
San Francisco, where he’d had his schooling and made friends. 
In fact he belongs to two good clubs there. No, Harve ain’t one 
of your gawky cow-waddies, and when he come to town he looks 
pretty much like other folks and acts like them, more or less. 

However, he never stayed in the city long enough to get into 
trouble and his mind was always on the cattle business. I dare 
say he flirted around some with the fair sex, but none of them ever 
got close enough to earmark him and brand him until he sold out 
his cow outfit and there wasn’t a thing left in life for him except 
morning, noon and night. 
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However, he wasn’t bored too long. Once the post-war defla- 
tion set in, Harve was in his element. He’d got the notion in his 
head that prices on everything was going down until they hit rock 
bottom and there they’d stay for a while, while the country 
scratched its head and wondered how come. 

So he keeps his eye on the stock market and presently opens an 
account with a dependable broker who tells him which stocks are 
wildcats and which are real. Harve picks himself out a line of 
staple stocks, straddles the market and sells a million dollars’ 
worth short. When it seems-prices can’t go any further into the 
ted Harve closes out his trades and has two and a half million, 
more or less. This money he invests solid in dependable stocks at 
rock-bottom prices and sets down to wait for the comeback. 

Well, Sir, right after Coolidge is elected, you’ll remember the 
Republican Party got to feeling right pert, with the result that 
Wall Street, which is the mainstay of the party, went hog-wild 
and started booming things to beat four of a kind. Harve’s 
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specialty was oil, steel and 
motor stocks, and when 
he sees he can cash in and 
make another 2,500,000, 
he decides to do so and 
let somebody else take 
over the risk of carry- 
ing the load to a higher 
market. 

Once out of the market 
Harve is sensible enough 
to stay out. He knows 
nobody can continue to 
win in a game he don’t 
control, so he pays up his 
income tax, gets himself a 
lot of nice new clothes, 
gives a farewell dinner 
to his friends and starts 
out to educate himself 
and get worldly by taking 
a trip around the world. 
He has another reason for 
this, however. 

Now, in his rambles 
around San _ Francisco, 
Harve has met and got 
himself liked by one of 
the bright female lights 
of society, a lady by the 
name of Mrs. Pearl 
Hardacre. Mrs. Hard- 
acre’s a grass widow of 
considerable charm and 
some money still left 
from the settlement made 
by her late unlamented, 
who’s rich but old- 
fashioned and ag’in the 
New Freedom business. 

Mrs. Hardacre don’t 
worry none about the 
future, however, because 
she’s still on the right side 
of thirty, cuter than a pet fox and prettier 
than Happy Valley in April, when the blue 
lupine and yellow buttercups are up. She 
has charm and she knows to the thousandth 


GQ Harve decides women just can’ t be of an inch just what fools men are and how 
fi sg by no mere man; but he's 
plain infatuated with Jobyna. 


easy a clever woman can hog-tie the wisest 
of them. 

Pearl likes Harve. He’s a new note in 
life, being simple and natural and above- 
board. If Harve thinks a thing is so and you ask him if it isn’t 
something else, he’s bound to disagree with you. He’s shy on 
small talk with women, but he’s right interesting and well in- 
formed when he’s got something worth while to talk about. 
He don’t know anything about women except that he’s bound to 
lift his hat to anything in skirts and consider it a lady even if it 
ain’t. 

He’s so old-fashioned he never amuses himself making love to 
women that plainly wants it and expects it, Harve holding to the 
antiquated theory that it ain’t right to make love to a girl you 
ain’t in love with. In fact, he’s so plumb innocent and free from 
self-thinkin’ he ain’t even aware he’s one of the handsomest, most 
striking-looking hombres that ever comes in off the range and that 
the women he meets all fall for him like chimneys in an earth- 
quake. Consequently he gets the reputation of being a deep one, 
a man of great repression and cunning and wary as a coyote, 
whereas all he’s afraid of is that he may appear to be forward! 
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In those few years he spends in San Francisco cleaning up five 
millions in easy money, Mrs. Hardacre is the only female that 
comes anywhere close to interesting him, and that’s because she’s 
foxy enough to talk cattle and grass and the price of feeders, 
which is conversation Harve can un- 
derstand and get interested in. She 
takes the Stockman’s Journal and keeps 
herself informed of conditions through- 
out the West. 

While she’s right fond of Harve, to 
give her her due, she ain’t noways con- 
sidering marrying him. Harve ain’t 
rich enough for her. She figures he 
has enough for one to be extravagant 
on, but if two, and one of them an 
expert, tackles the job, he’ll go bust 
muy pronto! So Harve’s just a pal un- 
til Pearl sees the amount of his 1924 
income tax in the public prints. You'll 
recall that as a liberty-lovin’ people 
we had to submit to that outrage for a 
while. 

Well, Sir, Pearl reads that and starts 
figuring and when, from one source 
and another, she learns of the clean-up 
he’s made in the stock-market there 
ain’t no more hope for Harve than there 
is for a calf with anthrax. She’s prac- 
tically thrown herself at him all year 
and as good as proposed to him three 
times, but he has a habit of changing 
the conversation or not understanding 
her drift. However, she’s patient, on 
account of it never occurring to her 
that Harve just ain’t interested on ac- 
count of him being for true love and 
not having encountered it yet. 

They’re down-town shopping to- 
gether the day before he’s to start 
around the world and Mrs. Hardacre’s 
hating herself because she can’t very 
well afford the trip, otherwise she’d 
have arranged to be on the same ship 
with Harve and rope him some moon- 
light night on deck in the tropics. 
They’re standing in front of a window 
looking at jewelry, and Mrs. Hardacre’s 
gradually leading up to the subject of 
wedding-rings on display there when a 
girl passes them by, nods at Mrs. 
Hardacre friendly-like but not too exu- 
berant and passes on her way, but not 
until her eyes have roved over Harve 
from heels to hair and his have roved 
over her. 

Instantly he grabs Mrs. Hardacre 
by the arm. ‘Good Lord,” he says, 
“you know that angel? Who is she? 
Please call her back and introduce me.” 

“Sorry,” says Mrs. Hardacre, “but 
I know her so slightly, I can’t even 
remember her name. In fact, I do not 
wish to. She’s really a bit impossible.” 

“A fool could see she ain’t that kind 
of a girl,” says Harve, contemplative- 
like. 

Mrs. Hardacre blew up at last. “I 
suppose you think I’m a fool,” she 
snaps. ‘Really, Harve, you are so 
exasperating at times. Do, like a : 
dear, run along to yourclub. I'mtired 
and must go home.” 

Harve don’t need no second invita- 
tion to pull his freight. He don’t 
even take the trouble to tell Mrs. 
Hardacre how sorry he is she’s so tired, because he hadn’t invited 
her to go shopping with him anyhow. It had occurred to him 
some time back that he hadn’t had a day free to himself in Lord 
knows when, what with Mrs. Hardacre always making plans for 
him how to spend his time—with her. That was why he had 
decided to travel! So he drifts up Post Street in the wake of the 
only female in the world that’s ever challenged his attention. 











For His Money 





Keeping abreast of the wondrous lady, but on the other side of 

_ street, Harve follows her to a modest sort of apartment- 
ouse. 

She unlocks one of the letter-boxes in the entrance and takes 


















GThis dumb-bell would monopolize Pearl, seeing which 








out some mail; then she gets her latch-key out of her bag to open 
the door, and what with the handful of mail and her bag and the 
key and some more of the things women are always carrying in 
their hands, Harve observes that she drops one letter and don’t 
know she’s done it. 

All his cow-country instincts bid him let out a yell and tell her 
she’s dropped a letter. On the other hand, once you get 4 
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dyed-in-the-hide cowman stalking his prey, no metropolitan detec- 

tive can use his head any better, so Harve throttles the impulse, 

watches the fair lady disappear and then picks up the letter. 
What a small world this is! 


Jebie would nab Harve . . . He got so embarrassed his reason just tottered on its throne. 


from Modoc County nobody ever suspects that the brightest 
years of his life have been spent gazing at cows from the hurri- 
cane deck of a horse. He's a living proof of the adaptability of 

i species to its environment—that is, outwardly. But inside— 
well, Harve’s heart skipped a beat when he sees that the envelop 
Carnes the return address of Patrick J. McGonnigle, Judge of 
the Superior Court, Alturas, Modoc County, California. But a 


Now here’s Harve, so long away 
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still greater surprise awaits him, for the letter is addressed to 
Miss Anna May McGonnigle. 

Now Alturas, the county-seat, ain’t more than a day’s ride 
from the Madeline Valley, where Harve used to run his cattle. 
Anybody within a hun- 
dred miles of a fellow 
up that way is a neigh- 
bor and in a cow 
country everybody 
knows his neighbors. 
Consequently Harve 
knew Judge Pat Mc- 
Gonnigle well and had 
often voted for him. 

“This vision,’ says 
Harve, “is undoubtedly 
one of old Pat’s daugh- 
ters. I remember he 
had five. In fact I’ve 
danced with the two 
oldest girls many a 
time and oft, but I 
don’t recall Anna May. 
Reckon she was a bit 
too young for dances in 
them days. However, 
I’m a fool for luck. I 
don’t have to depend 
on that Pearl Hardacre 
to introduce me. By 
jings, I can introduce 
myself to any girl in 
Modoc County and not 
have her think I’m try- 
ing to sneak up on the 
blind side of her, either. 

“This Anna May has 
most likely heard of me 
up yonder, and when 
she knows I’m a friend 
of her father’s—well, 
dog-gone that Pearl 
Hardacre, anyhow. 
What call has she got 
to say that one of Pat 
McGonnigle’s girls is 
impossible? Why, she 
said it as if the girl 
wasn’t all she should 
be! Well, Pll bet a 
forty-dollar hat Anna 
May don’t smoke ciga- 
rets and wrap herself 
around more cocktails 
and champagne than’s 
good for her, anyhow.” 

As he goes down the 
street, looking for a 
florist, Harve is tore 
something cruel be- 
tween his love and duty. 
An unkind fate has 
handed him a double 
pottion of hard luck 
mixed with good luck. 
He locates Anna May 
McGonnigle and can’t 
get her out of his mind 
at five o’clock this eve- 
ning—and at noon to- 
morrow he’s sailing on 
a trip around the world, 
to be gone a year! 

His first thought is to 
cancel his ticket, but 
then if he does that he'll have to put up with Pearl Hardacre 
riding herd on him and never giving him a day to himself; also 
he’s made so many engagements to meet this one in Shanghai 
and that one in Egypt and the other one in Paris, and he’s such 
a hellbender on keeping even the simplest of promises, he decides 
he has to go through with his program, even if this act of fool- 
ishness causes him to be a prey to worry (Continued on page 126) 





VERY few days after 

Alec’s telling of 

Tadhg O’Dor- 

achy’s marriage 

and death on a lake island I 

met him in the high wood, and 

sitting together under the 

beech-trees by the old mill 

within hearing of the tumbling 
brook, I said: 

“Whenever I hear a sound 
of water falling over high cliffs 
or purling over big stones I 
remember the 
stories you told 
me—better than 
any French or 
English or 
Italian stories.”’ 

“Hadn’t they 
a great story 
teller in Italy 
by the name of 
Boccaccio?” 

‘They had, 

Alec; but I like 
your stories 
better.” 

“If you are 
not making 
game of me, 
your Honor, tell 
me which of 
them you’d put 
above Boccac- —e 
cio’s. Looking back after these years you will be able to make a 
good choice.” 

“All are good, Alec”; and the stories returning to my mind one 
after the other I began to search my memory for words, thinking 
to please him. 

But his face did not light up with pleasure; on the contrary, it 
grew darker, and after watching him for a while I fell to telling a 
story, bringing into relief the incident of a young man coming 
over from the Pyrenees with wolfhounds. 

“T remember the young man and the wolfhounds,” he said, 
“but the rest of the story belongs to your Honor more than it does 
to me.” 

We wrangled awhile, and then Alec came out with the truth, 
saying: 
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“T told your Honor stories to 
amuse you on your holiday, but 
I'd be glad to know that you aren’t 
given to telling them in London to newspaper boys and their like, 
for a great harm might come to me. I’m not thinking now of the 
story of Tadkg’s death, for there’s no clergy in it to speak of. All 
the same, I might have left the clergy out of it altogether.” 
“T don’t see how you could have done that, Alec, great story- 
teller though you are.” 
Alec looked round nervously. ‘Would you be speaking a bit 
lower? There might be somebody hiding behind the old mill.” 
“Even so, Alec, he wouldn’t hear our talk across all that bub- 
bling water.” 
“Isn’t it an old saying, your Honor, that stones have ears?” 
“And isn’t it an old saying too, Alec, that no story means the 
same to every man that hears it? Isn’t it in the story of Bran, 
or in Briciu’s Feast, or in Maine Morgor, or in some other great 











story, that two men shade their eyes with their hands so that they 
may see better; all the same, one beholds a boat sailing over the 
sea with a man in it, whilst the other beholds a man driving a 
chariot over forest boughs? And the words of the old Irish poet, 
Alec, are but the telling of a great truth: that the world is a dif- 
ferent world to every man that looks upon it. What sets one man 
holding his sides with laughter fills the next man’s eyes with tears 
of pity, and all the newspaper boys in London have got hold of 
the cry that the genius of the Celtic race is to mingle tears with 
laughter. There is plenty of both in your stories.” 

Even this praise did not remove the gloom from Alec’s face. 

“You are tormented with scruples, Alec, about your stories of 
Spiritual wives. A spiritual wife, I grant you, will not be under- 
stood by the ignorant and the stupid, but all men are not stupid 
and ignorant, and no story can capture the sympathies of the 
whole world. Everyone must be content with his own circle, and 
I think there are many who will understand that there is great 
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G,"‘Hungering I am 
for Brother Dinoll,”’ 
Crede told the por- 
ter, ‘‘but it’s the 
Spirit hunger.’’ 


beauty in the story that came to me between sleeping and waking 
last night, one that I heard years ago in my childhood from 
Timothy Moran.”’ 


A story (I continued) of two children, Dinoll and Crede, who 
grew up side by side in the north of Ireland by a lake overhung 
with great woods, through which they wandered on long summer 
days, returning home tired, the girl’s thoughts on the flowers she 
had brought back, the boy’s on the bees’ nest they had found, or 
the bird they had captured. And of the day’s adventures they 
would talk as they lay together in the same bed, too tired for 
sleep, till in a happy weariness they fell asleep sinless, to awaken 
without thoughts of sin. 

Innocent as angels before the fall, they passed out of the child- 
hood into their teens, till one day it befell Dinoll to fall under the 
spell of Christ; and it was one Sunday morning on their way to 
mass that Crede began to notice he did not speak of the great host 
of blackberries they had discovered—for the summer was drawing 
to a close and they were now at Samhain, nor did he speak of the 
bird they had caught and put into a cage and hung above the cot- 
tage door. 

A girl is quicker than a boy to notice any change in their rela- 
tionship, and it was a sorrow to her that his eyes were not fixed 
upon her but upon the lighted candles shining on the white 
Scriptures. ‘‘Why is he like this?” she asked herself; ‘‘cannot he 
love Christ and me at the same time? Do those who love Christ 
put aside all other things?” 

She was afraid this was so, was sorry, and walked nearly in 
tears by his side, till she could bear the silence no longer and 
said: 

“Are we going to rob the wild bees’ nest today of its honey?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘“‘we are not, for during mass I have been 
praying for strength to waste no more days in the woods. It is 
not to wander in woods and to watch the bees and the birds and 
the foxes and the badgers, and all the other wild things, that = 
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were born into this world. You know what I mean, Crede?” 

And the girl answerea. “Yes, it is true for you.” 

And so they parted, happy, yet in their happiness there was 
grief, for they loved each other very dearly. It almost broke the 
boy’s heart to say: ‘“We shall never wander in the woods again”’; 
and the girl felt that her heart was broken. So much I can say 
without trying to separate their loves and tell which was greater 
than the other. They loved, but they loved God more than each 
other, so it is hard to say whether it was in joy or sorrow that they 
parted. 

“You won’t be delaying at home, Crede, after I am gone to the 
monastery? You'll be off to the convent the day after or the 
same day? And among the nuns, singing the holy offices of the 
church, you'll be gaining a high place in Heaven, and I too, 
among the monks, may be as fortunate as yourself. But you 
won’t deceive me? For though I can live apart from you on 
earth, it is only because I would be living with you in Heaven. 
You understand me, don’t you?” 

And the girl said she did, and her promise was given readily 
that she would not delay at home but would be on her way to the 
convent as soon as they parted at the crossroads. But after their 
parting she broke down crying, finding that she loved the boy 
more than she suspected. 

She sat down to gather a few blackberries but she could not eat 
them, and though she was thirsty she could not bend down to the 
spring of water. “‘Of what use,” she said, “to drink? Of what use 
toeat? Of what use to do anything now that he is taken from me? 
The only useful thing that I can do is to go into a convent, for 
when he hears that I am not in it he will know that I have broken 
my promise and will love me no more.” 


A LL the same, though there was great reason for her going to 
the convent and asking to be admitted among the holy 
nuns, she did not go, though she found no pleasure in life. So she 
was miserable for more than three years, till at length she could 
bear her misery no longer, and when that happened the thought 
came to her that she might go to his monastery and take counsel 
with him. 

“After speaking to him,” she said, “I may get strength to shut 
myself up with the good sisters and forget this world and hope 
that the next world will be better than this one, for it’s this that 
has been a sad world to me and I so young. 

““A sad world!” she walked repeating, for though the spring 
was singing about her in the runnel and in the branches, the 
world was very sad and dark, there being no beauty in the clouds 
above the lake, nor in the blue between them, nor in the flowers 
springing up everywhere, and the monastery itself was an ugly 
place on a hillside above the lake, as ugly, no doubt, inside as out. 
As she walked she could see no more than Dinoll’s shaven head, 
his brown beard and his fresh face, and a cord round his waist. 
And wondering whether his eyes would be glad to see her or if 
they would be scornful, she toiled till she came to the door of the 
monastery, and might not have had the courage to knock, but the 
door opened and she was face to face with the porter. 

“Tt is Brother Dinoll I have come to see—my foster-brother.” 

“Foster-brother? We know no such things here!” said the 
porter. “But if you are talking of Brother Dinoll I can give you 
news of him, and strange news it will be to you; for no more than 
two years was he here when he said that there was too much chat- 
tering and talk, too many quarrels and bickerings and things he 
did not like, and that he’d find time for his own thoughts and 
prayers better in a forest dell.” 

“Now, where may the dell be?” Crede asked. 

“T do not know; and if I knew I wouldn’t dare to say it, for I 
can tell by your eyes that you are hungering for him.” 


“Hungering I am,”’ said Crede, ‘but it’s the spirit hunger and - 


not the flesh.” 

“Ah, you all begin in the same way; I’ve heard that tale too 
often!” said the porter, and he slammed the door upon Crede. 

“Never,” said she, ‘“‘shall I see Dinoll again!” 

But wandering on in the woods, where she hoped to die, for 
there was no joy at all in anything for her now, she came into Glen 
Bolcane, and it seeming a happy place to her, she said: 

“T will stay here, for there is a fine spring of water, and nuts, 
too, and these will keep me alive till God in His mercy calls me 
out of the life of this earth into the life that is lived in Heaven, 
which must be better than the life of the world, for no woman can 
suffer the same pains twice unless in Hell itself, where pain goes 
on forever, and I have done nothing that I know to deserve Hell; 
so once I am dead my sufferings will cease.” 

As she made her moan she heard a voice praying: “May God 
grant us peace and happiness; may the countenance of the King 
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shine brightly upon us when we leave behind us our withered 
bodies . . .” ; 


“So,” said she to herself, “he is thinking of me still.” And ¢ 
rising up from the ground she walked and found him praying, and 


his back being turned upon her, she touched him on the shoulder — 
and said: “‘Dinoll!”’ ; 

“So thou hast conie from thy convent, Crede?” 

“From thy monastery, whither I went to get tidings of thee.” 

ae who in the monastery told thee to come to Glen Bol- 
cane?” 

“None told me, for none knew of tliy hermitage; but the porter 
said that the babble of voices in the monastery and the many 
quarrels of the monks brought thoughts to thee of some quiet del] 
where thou wouldst be nearer to God.” 

‘And he spoke truly,” said Dinoll, “for whosoever would hear 
God must close his ears to the tongues of men; God speaks very 
gently, and His voice is heard under these boughs.” 

“Beautiful are the boughs,” she said, ‘‘of Glen Bolcane, and the 
glades were full of flowers as I came along, and the birds were 
— so blithely that I thought I was back in the woods we have 

eft.” 

“‘Ah, the woods that we have left!” said Dinoll. 

“Thy voice tells me, Dinoll, that thou dost keep a tender corner 
in thy heart——” ‘ 

“For the memories of our youth are all that we have except 
God,” he answered. 

“Tt pleases me to hear that thou hast not forgotten our woods, 
our quest for wild honey, and our grief at the loss of the black- 
bird; and thou rememberest, Dinoll, our house in the woods, the 
dry ditch overgrown with briers in which we ate our bread and 
drank goat’s milk together and wove a cage out of osier bands for 
the bird, thinking that we had a song-bird. We waited for the 
brown fledgling to turn black, but no black came, for it was but 
the brown mate of the bird whose wings are blue-black and whose 
beak and claws are yellow as gold, and who whistles as no other 
bird whistles, catching very nearly the strain of a human melody. 
We set the dusky bird free to find her mate in the woods—ah, 
thou hast forgotten!” 

“No, Crede, I have forgotten nothing—not the day we were 
pursued, or thought we were, by the boar and climbed the great 
fir-tree together hand in hand and remained in it till evening, nor 
thy words as we touched ground.” ' 

““My words?” Crede asked. 

“Hast forgotten thy words? ‘We shall be thinking of this night 
that we spent in the fir-tree till the end of our lives.’ ” 

“There are nut bushes in Glen Bolcane,” said Crede, “and 
blackberries over the ridge of the hill at Samhain.” 

“And good water too,” said Dinoll; “but thou hast not told 
me yet why thy promise to me was broken.”’ 

“The most I can tell thee is that I had sense that thy life would 
not be spent among chattering monks; more than this I do not 
know.” 

“And when the porter, Brother Murchad, told thee that I was 
gone in search of a quiet dell, thy feet led thee hither?” 

“Yes, it was so seemingly, for I thought not of seeing thee; my 
feet led me, or it pleases me to think that they did.” 

“And what wouldst thou here?” 

“T would,” said Crede, “live with thee as thy sister and help- 
mate, joining with thee in thy prayers and talking over the doings 
of the day with thee as we lie side by side.” 

“Thinkest that this can be again, Crede?”’ 

“Why should it not? for all things return to the point from 
which they started. We started our lives together and will end 
them together, though how that will come about I know not.” 


es REDE, thou speakest vain words, for thou art a woman. Glen 

ié Bolcane is beautiful in the spring when the lark sings 
trancedly—we hear him now in the blue between the branches of 
the trees—but Glen Bolcane is not always as it is today; after 
spring comes summer, and after summer autumn, and winter 
nights are cold in this dell. The owl comes here and hoots, 90 
cold is he.” 

“But lying together we shall not be cold, Dinoll. Wouldst thou 
turn me away, and will it be counted a good deed to do this? And 
art thou without knowledge that a sister and helpmate is per- 
mitted to every hermit? And to be near thee I will take one end 
of the dell and thou shalt take the other.” 

: “But then, Crede, there will be no temptation, and we are 
ere——”’ 

“Ah, that is true; but we were not tempted before, so why 
should we be tempted now-one by the other? We will think of 
the good Christ That whispers in lonely places to those who wo 











G,"‘Wouldst thou turn me away,’ Crede pleaded with Dinoll, ‘‘and art thou 


without knowledge that a sister and helpmate is permitted to every hermit? 


hear Him and promises a great recompense for those who live 
according to His law.” 

; “Tf thy thoughts be so, Crede, and thy mind be set upon earn- 
Ing in this life a high place in Heaven, let us earn it together, for 
two souls praying reach God’s ear easier than a single prayer. Now 
Come, and I’ll show thee the hut that I live in, shapen like a bee- 
hive.” They walked a little way together, and leading her under 
the thatch he showed her his bed and outside the hut the hearth 


>? 


whereon he built his fire. ‘Here I boil my beans and lentils when 
I have them,” he said, “‘and thou shalt share them.”’ 

And from that day on they lived together, sharing beans and 
lentils and living on wild fruits and the hedgehogs that God often 
sent them in times of scarcity, till one morning putting out his 
hand to touch his companion he found her share of the bed 
empty. And rising up, a great gloom came into his face, and he 
went forth to seek her; and finding (Continued on page 186) 
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The Story So Far: 


( Wand. an charm, a genius for great and simple acting, 
and an uncontrollable sensuousness—these . were the 
chief characteristics of Valentine Morris, if you add a 

fine spiritual nature and an underlying religious bent. This 
at intervals made her disgusted with the London stage life in 
which she played the part of a rioting bacchante, and also made 
her feel that the one man who genuinely understood her was the 
gentle priest, Father Bexland. 

Valentine’s whole life might be viewed as a drama of struggle 
against the control of men. 

For a long time she was under the control of young Trever, a 
conceited, selfish, shallow but very handsome fellow whom 
Valentine had loved when she was a struggling actress, and to 
whom she had borne an illegitimate son. For all her clear insight, 
Valentine could not shake off her passion for Trever. He became 
joint manager of a theater with her, and he and Carrie Geean, a 
rich theatrical backer, exploited and prostituted her genius in a 
cheap play. She could not get clear of his evil influence until her 
little son died, when she broke with Trever completely—and 
broke her contract with Carrie as well. 

But at once another man, who had been merely biding his 
time, stepped forward to control her. This was Campion, a 
coarse and brutal but highly successful theatrical manager, in 
whose theater Valentine had made her first success. When 
Carrie threatened suit for £16,000 damages for broken contract, 
Valentine in desperation accepted Campion’s offer of a large 
salary, on which he would advance enough to pay Carrie if 
Valentine would tie herself to him for five years. Campion 
actually settled with Carrie for £5,000, to be deducted in in- 
stalments from Valentine’s salary. Valentine feared the arrange- 
ment—rightly. For Campion loved her with all the force and 
the will-to-conquer of a ruthless nature. 

One man, who also sought control of Valentine, might have 
saved her—if she could only have loved him. This was Martin 
Dale, the playwright who had first “discovered” her, and had 
written for her the new play in which Campion intended to star 
her. Dale, a man of great understanding and great gentleness, 
game her genuinely. She liked and admired him, made him her 
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one confidant, but could not 

love him. Dale fied to Egypt to 

get away from the bitter pain her 

continued presence with Trever 

meant to him. There he heard of her little 
son’s death, and hurried back, but was de- 
layed by a serious attack of influenza. 

Campion’s new contract with Valentine 
filled Dale with foreboding. He arranged, 
quietly, to take over the lease of her house, 
which was on the market, and to buy her 
possessions, which were up for sale. Then ‘ie called at the 
cheap hotel where she was staying, full of hope that he might 
persuade her to marry him. 

But angry jealousy crept into his words, and he blurted out 
that he was buying Valentine’s things so that she would not have 
to remain under obligations to Campion. Then, aghast at the 
ugly force of his words, he hurried away without telling her at all 
what he wanted to tell her. 

i fOr 
ALE went home that night obsessed by a feeling of 
catastrophe, and afraid of himself as well as disgusted 
by himself. He had wanted to ask Valentine to come 
2 back to her home, to take it back from him with all that 
was in it, to live in it once more, but with him, as his wife. Now 
he felt that he could never do that. He felt morally ugly and 
hopelessly unworthy of Valentine. 

And yet how natural his impulsive outburst of jealousy had 
been! But he hadn’t wished to be natural just then. He h 
wished to be finer, more noble than it was in his nature to be. 
He was horribly distressed at this revelation of himself to himself 
—and of course to her. But it was the revelation to himself 
which hurt him most sharply. 
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@."‘No more dancing till three or four 


o'clock in the morning, eh, Miss 


Morris? From now on you be- 
long to’’—Campion stopped short, 
then finished—'‘‘to your art.” 


On the following morning Macfarlane brought him a letter 
which had just been delivered by a boy messenger. On the en- 
velop he saw Valentine’s big handwriting. 

“Please tell the boy to wait,” he said. 

“Very well, Sir.” 

Dale was sitting at the breakfast table; when Macfarlane had 
gone out of the room he hesitated to open the letter. Valentine 
must have been startled and disgusted by his outburst. How 
Coarse, how brutally indelicate he had been—or the low creature 
whom he housed within him had been. And she was so sensitive 
and so proud.: Yes, in spite of her extraordinary subjugation by 

rever, she was proud. 

Dale hesitated with the letter in his hand. He was afraid of 

Ing castigated for what he had done. He was even afraid of 
a told that he had broken her friendship for him by his 

ness. 


She was impetuous. Perhaps in this letter, written probably in 
the night, she cast him away. 
At last he opened the letter. 


Dear Martin, 

I will accept this great kindness from you. And I will pay my 
debt to Campion at once: that will be such a great relief to me. 
You cannot imagine, I believe, what a relief it will be. I was going 
to work off that great debt—it is five thousand pounds—by degrees 
out of my salary, paying so much each week. Now I can pay in 
one sum before I begin to work. How thoughtful and dear you 
are! 

Valentine 


As Dale looked at the last sentence he felt that tears came into 
his eyes. The fact that she had ignored, had been able to ignore, 
his coarse outburst, touched his most intimate spring. She had 
done a difficult thing as if it were easy to do. For, often, it is im 








more difficult to receive than it is to give. 

His misery was*suddenly changed into 
happiness. Acting on a-strong impulse, he 
wrote an ardent letter to Valentine, telling 
her how thankful he was to be allowed to do 
something for her, ‘how wretched he had 
been before he had read her ‘letter. He , 
would carry through all the necessary .busi- 
ness connected: with the house as. quickly as 
possible, and directly the house:was his he 
would pay a-check to her through her 
solicitor. . 

“And then, thank God,” he wrete, ° ‘you'll | 
be clear witht “Campion. 1 can’t<bedr your 
being under-an obligation to him. - There’s 
suffocation “for me in; the: thought’ of that. 
Don’t think mé- a ‘fool.--I ¢can’t help’ it. 
Valentine dear; béseareful with Campion.” 

Just as hé*was: going’ to put his letter into Ye 
an envelop Ddlé-hésitated, looking ‘at ‘thobe-- 
last words. Were they dangerous? - Would * 4 
she resent them?’ “Would it be wise to strike.” 
them out? =Probably. it would. ‘But if-so, 
impulse and wisdom were at odds within him: 
just then and impulse carried the day. © He 
didn’t alter the letter: 

Perhaps shé needed his-.warning:* But 
even if she did, was she’ the woman to heed 
any warning? 

Dale was afraid of: Campion. 

He hadn’t seen Campion since his return 
to England, but now he felt:that.ifjhe didn’t 
pay a visit to the theater Campion would 
think it odd, might even think that!/Dale was 
deliberately avoiding him. That -wouldn’t 
do. They had work to get through :to- 
gether in the immediate future. _A- speedy 
meeting was inevitable. 
over at once. 

Dale telephoned to the theater and:asked 
for an appointment. Campion ,replied, 
asking him to come to dinner in'Park' Lane 
on the following night. “Only ourselves 
and, if I can get her, Miss Morris. 'We can 
have a good-talk about the play after dinner, 
just cozily ever a cigar. I want to get 
ahead with it at once.” 

Dale accepted this invitation, and went to 
Park Lane wondering very much whether 
Valentine would be: there. 

She was there.**.He found her already in 
the ornate drawing-room when he walked 
into it, standing in a very plain, and prob- 
ably quite’ cheap, dress among the glories 
collected by Mrs. Campion, talking with her 
host and hostess. 

It was at.once evident to Dale that Mrs. 

Campion had completely changed. towards 
Valentine. -She was now at Valentine’s’feet, 
was all sweetness, flattery and compliments. 
She wore, Dale noted, a string of black 
pearls. 

Campion looked prosperous, powerful, 
very large. He had a masterful air of pros- 
perity, and seemed to be in a jovial, even an excited mood. He 
greeted Dale with loud geniality and exclaimed: 

“Glad to see you back, boy. We’ve been wanting you badly. 
There’s work ahead of us. That play’s going to fly out of its 
pigeonhole at last and show the B. P. its feathers. I want to 
produce in August, before the rest of the autumn pieces get going. 
We'll have six weeks’ rehearsals, not a day more for fear of them 
all going stale. We're in May now so we’ve got plenty of time. 

3ut before rehearsals begin we must go through the play care- 
fully and settle about the scenery and effects. I’m not going to 
leave anything to chance this time. We’ve got Miss Morris here 
back at last, and sooner than we expected, eh! .Now we’ll show 
London something that’ll make it sit up.” 

There was a triumphant sound in his resolute voice, and when 
they were at dinner he continued to be very expansive and jovial, 
while Mrs. Campion was sugar-sweet and charming. Dale was 
rather overwhelmed by this double though differing cordialitv. 
Something in Campion made him feel small, not short but small. 
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Better. to -get it 


It was something moral in Valentine which made 


He was conscious of possessing good brains, and also a marked 
and undeniable gift. He was certain that Campion understood 
and valued this gift. But he believed that nevertheless some- 
thing in Campion looked down on him, thought him of little ac- 
count, believed that he could be swept aside with brutality when 
sweeping aside seemed indicated, and that his sensitiveness ren- 
dered him essentially negligible. 

In consequence of this belief, he wasn’t at his ease with Cam- 
pion. A painful self-consciousness took possession of him. But 
he tried, and he hoped successfully, to be hearty and offhand in 
manner. 

Valentine looked haggard and sad, but, he thought, beautiful 
and more refined than she had ever looked before. Certainly 
she didn’t suffer from self-consciousness. She was simple, rather 
quiet, curiously detached and aloof, without apparently being 
aware that she was so. Campion and Dale did most of the talk- 
ing, though Mrs. Campion was ever ready with the expressive 
smile and the flattering word. 








Campion let her go. 


When dinner was over Campion said, “Dale and I’ll stay in 
here and have a short confab while you two ladies hobnob to- 
gether. But we won’t be more than five minutes.” 

As Valentine went out of the room she turned her head and 
looked back for an instant. Dale, who was facing the door which 
Campion was holding open, wondered about this look, because 
It was, he thought, so peculiar. It seemed to sweep coldly over 
the gaudy dining-room, over the lights, the flowers and the silver, 
over the heavy velvet curtains, the thick, expensive carpet. It 
Seemed to sum up, and then the large eyes rested for an instant 
on Dale as if they said, “And so this is success! I loathe it!” 

_ Then she was gone, and Campion came up to him holding a gold 
Cigar box out in a big determined hand. ‘“She’s a strange 
Creature, eh?” 

Miss Morris?” 

‘Val Morris—yes. Light up, boy. There’s nobody like her. 
My wife used to hate her. Now she’s all over her.” 

Why’s that?” 


He saw that she was going to say something striking to him, perhaps even terrible. 


‘“‘Ask some other woman! But I suppose it’s because she sees 
now what an actress like that means to the box-office.” 

“Oh!” said Dale, feeling almost sure Campion had just told 
him a lie. 

“Have a glass of this port. You won’t get a better port in 
London.” 

“Thanks!” 

Campion settled himself in his chair, and swelled out his 
enormous chest. ‘And I’ve got her for five years, boy!”’ he said, 
blowing forth a cloud of smoke. “Five years to develop that 
talent of hers! Listen here!” He laid a heavy hand on Dale’s 
knee. 

“At the end of them she’ll have a reputation such as no 
English actress has had since Sarah Siddons. But it’ll be greater 
than that. I’m going to make it a world reputation. If this 
play of yours turns out to be a modern ‘Dame aux Camélias,’ 
as I believe it will, I’m going to take it all over the English- 
speaking world “with her starring (Continued on page 7) 
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DECREE of absolute divorce. From Donald. Edith 
read through the stilted form,.so appallingly definite, 
so much longer and more explicit than her wedding 
certificate. No more stupid questions: and no more 

boring appointments with lawyers; no more interminable waiting 
in the gray Nevada town. Nothing now save her own life. 
Donald and she were divorced. 

She had been back in New York for a fortnight. Already she 
had found an apartment—tuaree rooms and a bath, with a glimpse 
of the river. She had taken sufficient furniture from storage to 
make the place quite lovely—Donald had been generous about 
the furniture. What he had said was that he didn’t want a stick 
of it arourd to be a reminder, but he had not taken even his own 
desk. And that she had used in her living-room—‘T don’t care 
if it does remind me,” she thought. “It’s a good-looking desk.” 
The chairs that they had selected together, antiques, and his own 
particular Adams, and the highboy, where he had kept his papers 
—‘‘good-looking furniture,” she thought grimly, and made her 
rooms habitable. Even the Chinese rug, with the ink spot which 
he had made and had called a part of the pattern. 

Now for work. She had waited for the decree so that she 
might use her own name in her applications—Edith Belloy. It 
would be secretarial work—she should go back to the old world in 
which she had lived for six years before she had married Donald. 
And it would be as though Donald had never been. 

She took her list of ‘‘prospects’’ from the expensive agency 
where she had applied, went from one down-town office to 
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another, and found that Donald was not out of her mind for two 
consecutive minutesof the time. “It'll be that way at first,” she 
thought. ‘There’s: everything to bring it all back—his talk 
about the factory, everything.” 

When all the prospects had:melted: away, she did as she had 
not wanted to do—she went back to apply at the office of her old 
employer. 

Daniel] Steck regarded her without a smile—and such were his 
glasses, Edith thought, that they would have devoured any 
smile. 

“T thought you married Donald Lorme,” he said. 

“T did,” she answered, and said no more save: “I am just as 
good and as bad a secretary as I was before.” 

“Donald Lorme is a good man,” he said severely. 

“‘Admirable,” she admitted. 

Suddenly she wondered if she could come back here to work— 
here where for one golden year she had gone singing about her 
tasks because Donald loved her, had left on wings because she 
had been going to meet him, to dance, to dine, to hear his voice. 
But that was all gone by, she didn’t want to hear his voice . - . 

“I'll take you back if you’re sure you want to come back,” 
Daniel Steck was saying, “providing you can stand a nasty year 
full of strikes. And also providing you’re acceptable to the new 
manager. There’ll be a new manager next month. He and I 
have one secretary.” 

“T hope I can please him,” said Edith. “TI’ll do my best to 
please you both.” 
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eA Story of «4 Divorce 


. “Monday morning,” he said, when they had talked ‘of terms. 
You'll work for me two weeks before he gets here. Glad to have 
you back, Mrs. Lorme.”’ 

“Miss Belloy,” she corrected. “I thought you knew.” 

Daniel Steck lifted his eyebrows. “I don’t know anything,” 
he said, “and I’m not interested in the domestic affairs of my 
employees. Good morning.” 

How like him, Edith thought, in the elevator—rude, un- 
gracious, and yet a just man, and kindly. The last time she had 
gone down in those elevators, she had left work with a month 
before her to make ready for her wedding. 

Daniel Steck was a just man, and kindly, and therefore three 
days before the new manager was to arrive, he took care that she 
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G.I’ ve told Mr. 
Steck how you 
hate the North,” 
said Donald. 
‘‘When do you 
want meto go?” 

asked Edith. 
‘*Tonight,”’ 
said Steck. 


‘ 
i 


¢ should be told who he 
"Was. 

“By the way,” he 
said, “Donald Lorme is 
my new manager. I 
don’t suppose a modern 
woman like you would 
think anything about 
that.” 


The first morning 
that she went to take 
Donald’s dictation, he 
looked up with a smile 
—Daniel Steck, having 
no taste for crises, had 
manifestly warned him 


too. 

“Well, Edith,” Donald 

Lorme said, “this is amusing, isn’t it?” 
“Tt is a perfectly expectable thing,” she said 
gravely. ‘And really I don’t mind in the least.” 
“T must say that’s very good of you,” said 
Donald, who didn’t volunteer whether he himself 
minded or not, and plunged into the dictation. 
To take dictation from Donald. There had 
been days when he was ilf and she had sat beside the bed, her fly- 
ing pencil keeping pace with the gallop of his mind, always 
doubled when he was ill. He dictated rhythmically; she was 
able to take his words as easily as she took his step when they 
were dancing. “Get a pad so it’ll stay put,”’ he had insisted fret- 
fully, and when she had done so, it was because he had wanted 

her left hand free to lie in his. 

Now they slipped into the old rhythm, her ringless left hand 
steadying her pad, her pencil flying abreast of his words. “Think 
of what you’re doing,” she told herself and in an hour’s dictation, 
when he paused for a word, her pencil was so close to his thought 
that she paused too. 

“That’s all,” he said at last tonelessly and without lifting his 
eyes. 

She went out quietly, but when she was back before her 


machine, her heart began to beat. To have been a kind of queen 
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to this man, and now to be taking his office orders . . . 

“You're glad to be rid of him,” she reminded 
herself, and called up the ugly and terrible scenes 
that there had been between them—two years of 
such scenes. 

How had those scenes begun? While she sat 
waiting for him to. sign the finished letters, and 
watched the fine firm hand draw the paper toward 
him, grasp the pen, bite into the page with the re- 
membered signature, she thought of that first time. 
It was when she had forgotten to give him a letter 
that had been left at the house for him. The letter 
had waited unnoticed for two days. With its dis- 
covery, he had turned on her quite furiously, and 
she had apologized, but when he had revealed his 
feeling at other and unallied lapses on her part, she 
had’ been drawn into defense, and ‘the hour had be- 
come incredible. After that, some veil seemed to have 
been torn away. Their relationship was never the 
same. 

She stole a glance at the dignified, contained man 
at his desk. Could he have been the angry, violent 
creature, with face distorted? . . 

“Not sixteen thousand, Miss Belloy—sixty thou- 
sand,” he said suddenly. 

She flushed and faced the moment of supreme 
panic in her profession. She brought her note-book 
and turned the leaves, her hands trembling. Sixteen 
thousand there too. 

“T dare say I spoke indistinctly,” he said merely, 
looked at her as if weighing the need to say more, and 
said nothing further. 

Edith, her face burning, murmured an inarticulate 
“Thanks,” gathered up her letters and went. 

For the rest of the afternoon she thought of nothing 
but her hideous error, and his generosity. Generous 
—yes. But another such error might cost her her 
position. She pictured him discharging her—no, 
Daniel Steck would do that. And Steck would not 
have been so considerate at such a mistake, nor would 
any other employer. She had never known Donald so 
dignified and contained :since her long-ago first meet- 
ing with him. Luckily, she thought, she knew now 
that it was all pretense. She had seen him when that 
had dropped from him. 

He left the office before she did. She heard him 
make an appointment with someone for dinner. With 
whom? -From the tail of her eye she saw him hunch 
himself into his overcoat in the old way—in the 
passage at home he had usually folded her inside the 
coat for good-by—and then his quick tread through 
the room. He said no good nights—these were not 
the way of the office. She heard the elevator door 
snap behind him. Where was his home, where was he 
living? He hated a hotel, he had been tired of his 
club. 

She thought: “Thank heaven he is not coming 
home to my little apartment,” and went out to the 
subway, repeating this thanksgiving. 


At nine o’clock he called her. His voice was clear- 
cut and cold: “Edith, Mr. Steck and I are having a 
conference at his hotel. Is there a chance that you 
could join us here? We have in mind a rather par- 
ticular mission, if you are willing to undertake it. Good! 
Steck will send round his car.’’ 

She slipped into a blue velvet dinner frock which he would 
remember—she did not mean Mr. Steck—and waited in the 
lobby. When Mr. Steck’s car arrived, it was Donald who came 
into the lobby to ask for her. 

“This is Steck’s idea of humor,” he said, with a crooked smile. 
“He said he has a new driver whom he can’t trust.” 

“T expect he thinks this sort of thing means nothing to modern 
people,” said Edith, “‘and it doesn’t, to me.” 

“Why should it?” said Donald, sank down beside her in the 
car, and lighted a cigaret. ‘“You know, Edith,” he said, “‘you’re a 
terribly good sort—I hope you know I know that.” 

“T thought you were,” she told him, “when you slipped over 
that fifty-thousand dollar error of mine this afternoon.” 

“Only forty-four thousand,” he said, with a wave of his hand. 
“Tt couldn’t shake our faith in you—you’ll see when we tell you 
— we have in mind tonight. There’s one thing,’ he said 
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The struggle was over; nou 


hurriedly—“‘if you don’t like this thing we’re suggesting, I count 
on you to say so. There’s no reason why you should consent to it 
if you don’t want to undertake it.” 

She asked nothing. If she had been married to him, she re- 
flected, she would have begged him to tell her what it was they 
proposed. But there was a certain veil . . . 

“T know you hate the North and the cold, and the woods in 
winter,” he said, as they alighted. ‘Don’t go unless you want 
to go.” f 

Daniel Steck’s apartment was done in the grand manner. He 
had been a poor man until he was forty, and his wife had been - 
a poor girl when he married her. The apartment, with its height, 
its Carving, its marbles, represented all that they had missed. 
Mrs. Steck, embroidering under a lamp which looked as if it 
had come from the tomb of Tut, greeted her mildly and went on 
— her beads, almost indecent in a kind of luxurious bath of 
leisure. 

Edith, in her blue velvet and-a high-backed chair, listened to 





she could rest. 


Daniel Steck explain what he called his inspiration. He was 
slumped down in his chair, in wrinkled clothes and bedroom 
slippers. Having acquired luxury and manifested it in his home 
and his wife, he seemed to feel himself exempt. 

It’s Beryl’s woods, Miss Belloy,” he explained. ‘The men 
at the camp have walked out again—and they’ve settled down for 
an all-winter rest. It’s going to tie us up this time most awfully 
—something must be done. And I’ve got an idea. You see, it’s 

women that suffer the most. The women and the children. 
The men can stand it—the women can’t. And I thought of send- 
ing you up there to get in with the women—find out if things are 
as bad for them as they seem to think—give us the truth about the 
whole situation. We don’t want to grind ’em down. I’ve worked 
in the mills myself—that’s what makes me know they can be 
thundering unreasonable—I’ve been that myself—but it’s what 
makes me know they put up with a lot too.” He stopped ab- 
Tuptly. “The first Mrs: Steck and I lived in a shack there at 
Beryl’s woods for three winters,” he ended. 


A shout, the sense of being lifted, came to Edith as no more than her dream. 


“Tt’s the women who have the key,”’ Donald said. “You see, 
Miss Belloy, Mr. Steck doesn’t care to handle all this as if it were 
nothing but business.” 

“T’m rich enough so I don’t have to,” Daniel Steck put in. 

“He is thinking of the human end of it,” Donald told her. 

“Rich enough so I can be humanitarian,” Steck grinned. 

“‘And that’s why he wants you up there, Miss Belloy,” Donald 
said. 

Really, this ‘““Miss Belloy” came as lightly from his lips as in 
the days of their first meeting. What if these were the days of 
their first meeting? She looked at Donald suddenly as if she had 
never seen him before—his dignity, his poise, his good looks, his 
charm. ‘Nobody would believe that he could be so disagreeable 
as I know that he can be,” she thought. “Sarcastic, critical, 
irritable, unforgiving.” 

“Would you be willing to go, Miss Belloy?” he was asking. 

“How does any girl dare trust her happiness to any man, when 
he can look as nice as you look and be (Continued on page or 





the Girl 


By ernest Poole 


who gave him Win os 


HEN I saw him first, he was just twenty-one, and 

lithe and slim, with thick black hair and big black 

eyes. He stood there holding a lantern high and 

smiling gaily out at us from the entrance of an old 
French barn, in a dark and silent suburb of Paris, toward the end 
of a cloudy night in the winter of 1908. 

With a group of youngsters—two of them Americans and the 
others French—I had left a café in Montmartre when it closed at 
two A. M., and we had motored out: to this spot. Behind us the 
mighty. glamour of Paris filled‘the watery heavens with light. 
Out here it was pitch-dark, and still. 

But all the gayer, by contrast, seemed the face of our young 
host with the lantern as he welcomed in his guests. Out of the 
automobiles they tumbled, most of them noisy and flushed with 
wine; but their gaiety was as nothing compared to the adventur- 
ous light shining in his big black eyes—though all night long he 
had been here at work with two men in this cold, shadowy barn. 

A cavernous place it was inside, and strange; for as we entered, 
the lanterns revealed a balloon car hanging some feet from the 
floor—a rope ladder dangling over one side. Up it my compan- 
ions scrambled, laughing, into the car. Their host below swiftly 
loosed the ropes, and the car began to heave and strain. With one 
stroke of an ax he cut the last bond, and then caught the ladder 
with a leap as, with a rush and a burst of cheers, the car shot 
through a great hole in the roof and disappeared up into the night! 

And that was my first glimpse of the young Count Georges de 
Granier. This joy-ride into'the sky, I discovered, was a monthly 
affair. A few minutes of blackness, then up through the clouds 
into the blue, the brilliant starry heavens, the dawn—and off they 
careered on the wings of the storm. -They came down that day in 
the south of France and returned to Paris the next night; and I 
spent an evening with him that week, listening while he talked of 
his adventures in balloons and his experiments with airplanes. 

“What do we know about the air?” he asked me, with'a quick 
gay smile. ‘We breathe it, for it is our life; and we like to listen to 
the wind, or feel it cool upon our cheeks. And yet we know it not 
at all—for we live like mouses on the ground. Only, in these last 
few years, a few of us go up to learn—and begin to feel how deep 
it is—and strange it is—and wild it is!” 

“How did you start to learn?” I asked him. 

“Through my great-uncle from Russia,” he said. And then he 
told me this strange little story: ee 

“My great-uncle Gregor Mikhailoff was of an old Moscow fam- 
ily with the enormous country estates. As a boy, he always had 
just what he wished. One day when heewas older and serving in 
the Crimean War, he wished to smoke a cigaret, just before a 
cavalry charge. Nobody had a light for him, so he rode straight 
out to the enemy line and quickly there he took a light from a 
young English officer. Then back he came to take part in the 
charge; and so hard he fought that day, he was given a decoration 
that night—but also he was dismissed from the army, because he 
had made the war to wait for him to light a cigaret. 

“So he was sent by his family in exile down to the Caucasus; 
and there, on the shore of the Black Sea, he made friends with a 
Swedish engineer, who was spending his whole life in the making 
and flying of kites. He said to my uncle: ‘Some day we shall 
fly. But first we must learn the laws of the air—and this we 
can do by means of the kite.’ 

““My great-uncle was interested at once, and all the four years 
of his exile he spent in making the kites and flying them—small 
ones, big ones, old Chinese and modern box kites.. Closely and 
accurately, with the Swede, he watched those kites and made 
thousands of notes about their tricks up in the sky. 

“When at last his exile came to an end, and the death of his 
father called him back to the management of his estates, they 
built one last tremendous box kite, plenty strong to carry a man, 
and its wire cables they fastened to a small boat. From the bow, 
two cables rose a hundred feet. At the point where they joined 
— a seat made of rope, and up on that seat my great-uncle rode. 


“One day in the dawn, when a great wind blew up the Black Seq 
from the south, at sixty miles an hour he started north for Rus- 
sia—and landed at Sebastopol, over five hundred miles away! 
Never again did he ride with the winds, for in Moscow came a love 
affair, and after it many heavy things to weigh him down close to 
the earth. But all his life he remembered that day; and, when he 
was an old man and I was just a little boy, often he told me: ~ 

“ ‘Vou shall ride. You shall ride on the winds, on the wings of 
the storm. For in your lifetime men shall start to learn the 
secrets of the air!’ 

“So he started me, too, in the making of kites; and from that I 
have come to balloons, as you see, and also to airplanes.” 

This was in the winter of 1908, the time of those early experi- 
ments, and he was one of the pioneers. I saw him from time to 
time after that, and kept in touch with his career. And then in 
the winter of 1916, in a small hospital in Paris supported bya 
group of Scotch, I found him again. His head was tightly ban- 
daged, his left arm was bound to his chest, and his dark face was 
gaunt and lean, but his eyes and his smile were as gay as before. 

“T have reached to the top of my life!” he declared, the first 
afternoon when I visited him. “My great-uncle Gregor would 
rise from his grave and hurrah like a Cossack if he could see the 
way that we are flying now! In this war, in one year we lear 
more of the air than in one thousand years gone by!” 

And he told me many stories, of air pockets, winds a 
sky battles, games of hide and seek in and out among the clout 
During his long convalescence I went there many -afternoons; 
and a little Scotch nurse would bring us a tray with three enor- 
mous coffee-cups. Her brother, who was a flier too, lay in thenext 
bed with a broken leg. He wasa long, lank, silent youth. Onlyhis 
slow smile showed his deep relish in the young Frenchman’s tales. 

The little nurse listened silently, too. In her case it was the 
merest suggestion—a quick gleam or flash from her soft gray 
eyes—that revealed her interest in young de Granier’s accounts. 
But as he sat up in bed and told of those. games of hide and seek 
with death, high up in the wild, wild air, I thought I read her secret. 


HEN next I saw de Granier, some two years after the 
Armistice, he seemed old and fearfully bored and depressed. 

“There is nothing left for me,” he said. 

He sat with me, that day in spring, at a table in front of a café, 
and looked out on the life of the boulevard as though it had all 
grown flat and stale. His family had been one of those ruined 
financially by the war. He was poor. He felt old. He had in- 
jured sorhe valve in his heart, he said, and he could never fly again. 

“Oh, a thousand feet perhaps,” he remarked drearily. “For 
me the air is closed.”” He had lost all interest in life. Soon after 
that he left me. i 

And I did not meet him again till the autumn of 1926. But 
then, what a change! Ye everlasting Gods of Youth! De 
Granier was young again! Forty years old and soberly dressed 
and already with flecks of gray in his hair—and yet once more the 
adventurer! All day and often till late at night he sat in a silent 
little room and lived a life more wild to him than any he had lived 
before! When I came in that morning I found him completely 
engrossed in his work; but on catching sight of me, he sprang up 
with a gay laugh and came and gripped me by both hands. 

“T shall tell you how it happened!” he said, in answer to my 
questioning. “You remember, in 1916, that hospital and the 
little Scotch nurse, and her brother, and the talks we had? Yes? 
You remember how quiet she was! Who could guess that she 
would be the one to open the air again for me? But listen toa 
miracle! About four years ago, she came. I had written to her 
brother, my friend, that I was so weary with my life, I was ready 
to leave the air and the light and dig myself into the ground. So 
together they came and found me in Paris. 

“She said to me: ‘You are sick again. You must come home 
with my brother and me.’ j 

“I replied: ‘Little sister, my trouble is too deep for you noW. | 
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(That was my first glimpse of the young Count Georges de Granier. 
His joy-ride into the sky, I discovered, was a monthly affair. 


“I know what your trouble is,’ she said. ‘You think you can 
to longer play with the winds. But in Scotland I will show you 
something in the air so strange that it will make you well, and 
teach you what you still may do.’ 

“The end of it was that at last I agreed. I went to the little 
old chateau of her family, in a high rocky place on the north coast 
ofScotland. And there she showed me a fairy-tale. 

“Upon that coast, in the early spring, great flocks of wild fowl 
every year left by thousands for the north, on their way to Fin- 

And many old fishermen declared that for centuries those 
great flocks had always left Scotland just on the day when the ice 
broke up in the Gulf of Finland, over eight hundred miles away! 

“To find out if this miracle could be true, the father of my little 
nurse, who had been an engineer and was something of a physicist, 

ad arranged long ago with a friend in Finland to telegraph to 
each year, on the day when the ice broke up in the Gulf. 
And every spring for thirty years he saw those birds by tens of 
Ousands leave Scotland on the day when the telegram arrived! 


“How did they know? What strange secret force in the air 
had flashed that news across the sea eight hundred miles, and told 
them: ‘Come!’? I asked myself this, one bright cold day in the 
sunrise as we stood on a cliff and watched those mighty flocks de- 
part, with a sound like that of great, great winds! 

“My little nurse stood at my side, and with a smile she said to 
me: ‘How stupid you were to feel yourself old, just because you 
could no longer ride in the sky—when the greatest secrets of the 
air can be learned by men upon the ground!’ 

“From that day, the whole course of my life has been changed— 
for I saw at once that she was right. I begged her please to marry 
me, and she came to Paris as my wife. We are poor and we live 
in a very small house; but there she is happy; a child has come. 
And to me has come—what you see here.” He threw a curious 
smiling glance around his laboratory. “For in this quiet little 
room I live once more in the wild, wild air—wild with secret 
forces—invisible—making not one sound—but strong enough to 
shake the world—when once we understand them!” Fe 

















































Great 


“ ET’S see, where did we leave off, 

in listing the champions? It 

seems that we hacked through 

the curtains with a _ mental 
promise to say something about George 
Cohan at the next appearance. He isa good, 
sizable topic. Thank goodness, I rooted for 
him long before the high-brows all sat up and 
began to discuss him with little yelps of surprise. 
They thought they were discoverers. 

‘Since I came to know him in the ‘nineties 
he has not been, at all times, the most 
compelling figure among those who 
write for the stage. He has not 
been the most resourceful 
director. He has not been 
America’s nimblest 
“hoofer.”” Others have 
done a larger number 
of verses and tunes. 
As an actor he has 
been pretty much 
himself, but with a 
growing ability for 
quaint seriousness. 
he has not topped 
all of the other pro- 
ducers or opened 
more new theaters. 
But—as an engaging 
Jack-of-all-arts and as 
a candid symbol of US, 
as we are and not as we 
let on to be, he has been lumi- 
nousand he will be unforgetable. 
In the lingo which he never has 
despised, he has been a square little 
guy, with a heart big enough for an ox 
—shooting at many marks and always 
scoring creditably. 

Scuipture and painting will be 
omitted. They are dangerous topics 
for the casual bystander, especially 
one who pauses in front of the wrong masterpiece every time he 
visits an art gallery. 

“Come away,” says the Friend Who Knows. 
anything in that?” 

“‘Well, I did, up to the time you spoke.” 

I used to go to grand opera with a critic who had taken on so 
much music of an involved and intricate character that he was 
acidulated. He ragged me for preferring “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Bohéme” to “Parsifal” and “Tristan.” Ever since Ort 
Wells and I went to the Auditorium in Chicago and followed 
“Zingaro” for two hours with a “Pagliacci” libretto (Italian and 
English side by side), I have felt that I should relapse into dumb- 
ness whenever the talk deals with Art which must be worked at 
instead of merely enjoyed. 

Getting back into my own zone, I can say with certainty that 
Walter Kelly, “the Virginia judge,” is the best dialect story- 
teller in America. 

Reverting for a moment to the lost arts, Harry Stiles, of the 
old Chapin & Gore place in Chicago, was the premier barkeep. 
When he made a Collins, or an old-fashioned toddy, or a julep, 
it was like one of the Mayos performing a major operation. The 
country was crowded with benefactors who could carefully con- 
coct delicious life-preservers, but Harry was the only one who 
looked like the professor of Sanskrit at Harvard and discovered, 
in his calling, a fine set of ethics. 

The eating championship goes East and must be declared a 
draw between Pete Dailey and Diamond Jim Brady. As for the 
Nobel prize in absorption during the days when it was illegal to 
sell anything not containing more than one-half of one per cent, 
= were so many peaks of achievement that it is impossible to 
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say which one was Mount Everest, As fo 
There were four establishments striy. h 
ing for first honors in the julep division— pe ; 
the Pendennis Club of Louisville, . the of his 1 
Union Club of New York, Chamberlain’s This. 
of Old Point Comfort, and the ancient § . bein 
White at White Sulphur Springs. The judges division 
never had a chance to sample more than one I cat 
specimen at a time, so they always voted for I misse 
wherever they happened to be when the frost was in 
was heavy on the silver cup. traditic 
Probably the pictures must be considered. Like ew 
every other once-in-a-while visitor to the movie om 
palaces, I have certain aversions which produce all fielder’ 
the symptoms of rabies. Most of those who drive good sp 
me, gibbering, out into the night are said to be Like 
highly esteemed in Hollywood for their ami- Connie 
able dispositions and private virtues. whith . 
I have a friend in the picture game who | champ 
can do no wrong. He is the decentest, § punch, 
squarest mortal that ever lived. His 9 gncem 
persevering loyalty to his friends is be- sleep 
yond belief. When I was a prospering L kn 
playwright and he was an undiscovered § devyere 
actor, just escaping from stock, I induced topics 
a manager to engage him for a good part my’tin 
in “The College Widow” at $80 a week. § wisest 
Now just stop and think how things J jator y 
can upside-down themselves in the heav- Frat 
ing earthquake belt known as our native § uf jp 
land. George, once the applauded drama- § tive ¢ 
tist, is chairman of the greens committee, 9 metho 
and Tom Meighan, just a timid juvenile § who m 
from Pittsburgh, receives compensation incomy 
which, in its transcendent magniii- beginn 
cence of five figures a week, passes § and]: 
beyond the boundary of salary, Whe 
through the region of day- § muct 
dreams and into the unclassified J the fas 
realm of miracles. man ‘I 
Has the celebrated star for- Young 
gotten the friend of his youth, § mary, 
now trying to hide in a § Gans 
bunker? Not at all. He digs him B pec 
out of his rural retreat whenever he § count 
can, and smothers him with kind- § punch 
nesses and attentions. Proving B Layj 
what I said years ago: Cast your & tough 
bread on the waters and it willcome § and r 
- back to you as sponge-cake. : scaled 
I give a prejudiced decision in No 
favor of Tom and add that Charlie & that 1 
Chaplin is the inspired comic of out B by a 
times. stoppe 
Doug Fairbanks, whom I have & time q 
known and liked for many yeals, date b 
has done more than any other staf & scious 
to give large distinction to his ple @ battle 
tures. -- & fightin 
I think James Cruze should Ibe 
given first place among the dire § formic 
/e tors. Anyone who can jJugg into a 
Albert unwieldy movie ingredients i of lon; 
Collection to a convincing spectacle W. at 105 
’ will encourage all Americans © § demo; 
G, James J. + have a new.pride and interest M8 natur, 
Jeffries ae their native land, has turned out § Walec 
: man’s job and accomplished a real, ste) 
service. He wins on account %:@ mereh 
“The Covered Wagon” and “Old Ironsides.”’ era of 
I think that probably the handsomest man I ever knew was Im 
Kyrle Bellew in his prime, although beauty, as a male asset, @2 & us are 
usually be classed as an emetic. paper 
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pugilism are grafting yawpers, but the 
fighting lads are worth all the attention 
we give them. 
Here is a plea for the past. When I was 
going to all the fights, nearly every contest 
was “‘to.a finish.” ‘When two boys put their 
white bodies through the ropes they were 
there to do or die, instead of imitating Pavlowa. 
Each battle had an epic quality and a-Spartan 
essence which are lacking in these ten-round 
exhibition bouts, which are won or lost 
by acrobatics instead of attack and 
defense. 
If, in the good old days, 
championships had been 
determined by these ten- 
round waltzes, then 
there would have been 
no real champions. For 
instance, Jim Corbett 
never was defeated 
in less than ten 
rounds. In_ every 
one of his battles he 
was always winner 
by a long margin at 
the end of ten rounds. 
It-was not until the 
fourteenth .round that 
Fitzsimmons was for- 
tunate enough to deliver 
that solar plexus blow and 
Jeffries had to wait twenty- 
two rounds before he could 
put one effective glove on the 
elusive Mr. Corbett. 
Back yonder, when the gong sounded 
Albert Davis Collection fora great fight, there was an-expectancy 
GAbove, Walter C. and a dramatic tension in the air which 
; are lacking today. 
King—Kyrle All the spectators knew that they 
Bellew were going to witness a chapter in 
history instead of the display of a lot 
best all-round man, of beautiful Delsarte. 
counting the whole .J°™ ee ; ‘ These later ring events may be more humane but they are 
bunch, although Kid “== not half as real. 
Lavigne was the Just.as Iam checking up these lists and stating my prefer- 
toughest, knottiest ences, a candid friend tells me that every man who is well 
and ruggedest mankiller who ever past fifty. would now insist that Maude S. was faster than Dan 
scaled.at 133 pounds. Patch, were it not for the stop-watch. 
No doubt you have discovered He says: 
that these selections are being made ‘All of you are living in the past. The idols of your youth are 
by a has-been who, presumably, still idols and the great examples of now, this year, 1927, are 
stopped reading the papers a long merely imitations. 
time ago. Well, I try to keep up to “Did you ever stop to think that every performance which can 
date but probably I have a subcon- be timed by the watch or measured by the tape has been im- 
scious preference for those I saw in proved upon in this century? 
battle when fighting consisted of “We know that our runners and jumpers are greater than 
fighting instead of dodging. ever before because today we are able to measure their achieve- 
I believe that Jeffries was the most ments. 
formidable giant who ever stepped “You sit around and brag about your pugilists and actors and 
Into a ring and that Jimmy Barry, ball-players and Shakesperian stars and vaudeville actors of 1890 
of long ago, who never was defeated and insist that they were ever so much bigger and better than 
at 105 pounds, and Fitz, who was a what we produce today. 
demon at his weight and a freak of \ “How lucky you are that no one held the stop-watch on 
nature, and George Dixon and Joe nn them or applied any cold system of measurement to their 


Disapproval 


As for the homeliest specimen, there 
are a hundred claimants each of whom 
would win, hands down, in the absence 
of his rivals. 

This-selection of the All-American team 
is being made at haphazard and without 
division into classes. 

I cannot name: the best race-horse because 
I missed both Salvator and Man o’ War, but I 
was in’ England when Tod Sloan upset all the 
traditions of riding, .so he must have been the 
greatest of all jockeys. 

I always’ thought ‘that Bill: Lange was the best 
fielder L ever saw on.ai ball field, but probably any 
good sporting writer can prove that I am wrong. 

Likewise, it has always seemed to me that 
Connie \Mack’s ‘team ‘from Philadelphia, 
which. defeated the Cubs for: the .world’s 

jonship, .was the: most formidable 
bunch of players I ever saw inaction; but 
once more! L.am probably talking in my 


seep. ie 

I know that Grantland Rice is the 
cleverest writer .on -general sporting 
topics who has broken into print during 
my'time, and “Bill” McGeehan is the 
wisest. and most entertaining commen- 
tator within his field. 

Frank: O'Malley: put the! best “‘josh” 
stuff into the daily press, and: for deserip- 
tive copy, with a good tinge of literary 
method, no one has excelled Langdon Smith, 
who may be remembered as author of those 
incomparable verses about evolution 


andi I was a fish.” 
When it comes to the fighters, I 
must say: that Jim Corbett was 
the'fastest and most.skilful big 
man I ever saw in the ring. 
Young Griffo was the most 
marvelous boxer. Joe 
Gans was probably the 
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Walcott, two dusky amalgams of achievements! 
steel and gutta-percha, were not Peter F. Dailey “If we had any real record of these old-timers, no doubt they 
merely the advance agents of a new would come into a class with the nag that did a mile in two- 


eta of physical excellence but were premier gladiators as well. twenty and the college champion who was a little worse than 
I make no apology for being interested in the fighters. All of ten seconds.” 

US are interested in them. A championship contest sells more I hope my friend is wrong. He has.filled me with doubts and 

Papers than a national election. Many of the hangers-on of misgivings. a 








Illustration by The forces wrapped in these two savage beings struggled 
Douglas Duer with each other in naked daring. And Lola was conscious 
of a great exultation. Here was what she was born for! 








By Don Marguzs 


coparas 


PISS LOLA GOLIGHTLY looked at the leopard; she 
looked long and she looked longingly. And Tamer- 
lane, the leopard, looked long and longingly at Miss 

y Lola Golightly—stared as steadily as a wild animal 
can stare at a human being without winking. 
They were both of them gorgeous creatures, the most gorgeous, 
each, of her and his respective kind—opulent, colorful, luxurious 
ings; feline, carnivorous-looking beauties; warm-blooded, and 
lithe, and prone to sudden, vigorously graceful movements; sub- 
ject to quick, overwhelming impulses and whims. 
e wondered how either of them had been lured into captivity. 
And yet both of them were, obviously, captives—Tamerlane in 
his in the menagerie tent of Driggins’s Great Show, and Miss 
Lola | tly hanging upon the arm of little Freddy Hawkster, 


her hu . 
“Peachey,” said Miss Golightly, “I want that leopard!” 
had been Miss Golightly on the screen before she married 
Freddy Hawkster, otherwise Peachey. And no matter how many 
ds she might accumulate in the course of a career that was 
not by.any means drawing towards its sunset—that was, indeed, 
still im its morning hours with noon a long way off—she would 
always be Miss Lola Golightly. A blazing personality such as 
Lola Golightly’s cannot be overshadowed by a mere husband, 
whether he be a permanency or but a transient guest within her 
house:of Jife. 
Peachey; who was small and rotund and pink and had a downy 
blond beard and downy blond hair on his head, had been asked 
forso many things—just like that !—in the two years since he had 
ceased to be Miss Golightly’s manager and had become, as her 
husband, Miss Golightly’s managed, that not one silken hair 
turned in surprise. 

A woman who had made—or whose embattled press-agents 
said she made—a million dollars a year before she was married, 
and whose marriage had. given her a reasonable interest in her 
husband’s income without subtracting from her own, is entitled 
tomingle with her fancies and her notions a certain fiscal element, 
according to Peachey’s way of thinking. 

If Miss Golightly had asked for the Brooklyn Bridge, and had 
requested that the Woolworth Building be taken down and re- 
built in the middle of it, Peachey would merely have hemmed and 
hawed-and giggled alittle and said that he would see what could 
be done about it, but. he would not have been astonished or 
shocked. Peachey had done so exceedingly well in the moving- 
picture business himself that the only way he could tell what he 
was worth, at any given moment, was to ask Morty Thompson, 
the head of his publicity.department, and. then divide Morty’s 
answer by five. Se ne 

But when asked for anything unusually spectacular, Peachey 
sometimes demurred a bit as:a mere matter of form. 

It had been that way when Morty Thompson had put into one 
of Lola’s ads—Lola was then being shot in the réle of Cleopatra, 
the well-known Egyptian vamp—the fiction that Cleopatra had 
bathed every morning in the milk of Abyssinian zebras, and that 
Miss Golightly, who studied every mood of the heroines she de- 
picted, also bathed every morning in the milk of Abyssinian 
Q while the great release was being filmed. Lola, upon read- 
ing the press notices, had demanded that Peachey get her some 

Abyssinian zebras; and it was only upon proving to her that 
no longer were any zebras in Abyssinia that Peachey got out 
of that situation. 

Peachey stalled a bit now. 

‘Whatcha want with a leopard, Honey Bun?” If there was 
anyone in the world who should not have been described by the 
somewhat sticky, trickly appellation of “Honey Bun,” it was the 
tichly vital Lola; but love, and fatuity, are occasionally blind to 
. Incongruities. 

T don’t want just any leopard, Peachey—I want this leopard,” 


said Lola. 
And she continued staring at the wonderful Tamerlane, who 


eA Drama of 
The Untamed 


blinked and looked away, and then looked again at her with an 
intensity that might have frightened‘a wiser or less courageous 
person. “I want his hide! “I want his fur!” 

“His fur?” said Peachey stupidly. . ;, ye \ 

“Uh-huh,” purred Lola, with a feline vibration of her threat 
and chest. “I must have his fur! I must have his fur! It:would 
make the most wonderful coat in thé world!” 

She purred, it has been said, and as if in answer to her purring 
the leopard, Tamerlane, couchant on the floor of his cage with his 
paws before him and his muzzle upon his paws, looking at her and 
looking away again when he could stand the human gaze no 
longer, began to emit a low, growling note, a kind of restrained, 
jarring breath that was like a ’cello accompaniment to the tones 
of the woman. 

“I will have his fur!” purred the woman again, gazing as if 
fascinated on the terrible, animal beauty of the beast. 

And the leopard, fascinated in his turn, unable permanently to 


withdraw his eyes, was saying so plainly that no one who under- 


stood animal talk could mistake it: “I will have that woman! I 
will eat that woman!” 
Tamerlane he was, and a conqueror, born a ranger of the wilds 


and a fierce and mighty :unter, but never before had his imagina- 


tion, his latent instinct for preying upon living beings, received 
such an awakening fillip. He did not think or reflect any more 
than the woman herself thought or reflected; he looked at her and 
yearned, in the grip of a new and strange and overwhelming 
— was food for the kings of the wild and the gods of the 

ild! 

And the woman, who had never denied herself anything she 
wanted, and the leopard, who had never wanted anything with 
such imperious intensity before, looked upon each other hypno- 
tized, curiously alike in their trance of longing, and each vowed 
the other’s death—the barbaric appetite for adornment facing 
the savage lust for food, life seeking to take life and add it unto 
itself. 


Iss GOLIGHTLY and her husband had left the circus early, and 
were lingering in the animal tent on their way to their big 
purple-and-gold limousine outside, when the leopard and the lady 
caught sight of each other. Now Peachey, on his wife’s reiteration 
of her wish, began to get active immediately, as was his wont. 
“Would you mind,” he asked a clown, off duty, who was idling 
near by, “asking Mr. Exeter Dallis to come here, if he is anywhere 
about the grounds? Tell him that Freddy Hawkster wants to see 
him ”? © 


-Mr. Exeter Dallis is the press-agent of Driggins’s Great Show. 


- When an elephant swims down the Hudson and is rescued by a 


battleship, when a giraffe steps out of the parade and restores a 
baby to a lady who has carelessly dropped it from a second-story 
window, when a faithful seal sacrifices his life to save a beloved 
trainer from the onslaughts of a maddened ostrich whom some- 


. one has given a cigaret to eat, Mr. Exeter Dallis is the poet who 


has dreamed these things first and has sung them to the strafing 
of his wild harp-in the ears of the reporters of the daily press. Mr. 
Dallis has the air of not expecting anyone to believe anything. he 
says, but for all that he is one of the best fellows in the world. 

“Ex,” said. Peachey when Mr. Dallis arrived, with his ever- 
genial smile, and with the gold-headed cane, made out of a bone 
from an elephant’s tail, which once was the property of Phineas 
Taylor Barnum himself, and which Mr. Dallis always carries, 
“Ex, Lola wants that leopard.” 

Mr. Dallis began to say, quite by force of habit, “It’s the easiest 
thing you know ”” but, as the demand penetrated to his under- 
standing, he checked himself and asked instead: ‘Which leopard, 
Lola? Not that leopard?” 

“Yes, that leopard, Ex,” said Lola. “Tamerlane.” 

And Tamerlane, watching her every moment, purred again: 
“T want that woman! I will have that woman!” 

A cloud ‘passed over the face of (Continued on page 107) 








HEN the thou- 

sands who-sat 

_ . through that soggy 

+ V-- ‘drizzje™in ‘Philadel- 

phia sdw-Gene Tunney’s mighty 

right held aloft in signal ‘of vic- 

tory, they were stunned.‘ The 

high-stake gamblers wagered’ on 

Tunney -but the crowd expected 
Jack Dempsey to win. 

Dempsey had: his following 
but his popularity-had begun to 
wane. They had jeered him as 
a war slacker, a fight dodger and 
a “pretty boy” of the movies. 
Only victory could save him. 
With defeat it seemed certain he 
was headed for pugilistic obliv- 
ion. In ring argot ‘he was 
through.” 

He, who -had crawled from 
under the freight-cars to receive 
the world’s accolade, was left 
slumped in his corner—bruised, 
beaten and alone. 

Tunney in a twinkling had 
become the dashing pugilistic 
fair-haired boy. His gallantry in 
flying to the ringside gave im- 
petus to the hero worship. He 
was a new sort of champion— 
good-looking, clean-living and 
bookish. Admiration for him is 
still strong. 

In the meanwhile Dempsey 
slunk off to his Philadelphia 
hotel to await the coming of his 
wife speeding overland from 
California. She arrived the next 
morning and rushed to his quar- 
ters. From the streets came the 
incoherent roar of the Tunney 
celebration and Dempsey rocked 
alone in a window chair. 

Mrs. Dempsey’s pet name for 
him is Ginsberg; throwing open 
the door, she inquired with what 
little merriment she could command: 
happened?” ! 








A smile struggled for expression’ through the purplish blue: 
swelling indicative of-the pummeling Dempsey had received and’ 


rather sheepishly he replied: “Honey, I forgot to duck!” 

Even in that anguishing hour of defeat Dempsey proved a trifle 
magnificent. He had no alibi then nor has he had since. All 
the usual stories of drugging and bribing in the wake of every 
championship fight swirled around him. He did not dignify 
them with denials. He stuck by his guns. He forgot to duck. 

Many months have elapsed since that valiant struggle when 
Dempsey’s world collapsed.. And somehow came a change. A 
little sympathy at first and then a sweeping sort of public convic- 
tion that out of this supreme humiliation Dempsey had salvaged 
a remarkable triumph. Today, I believe, Dempsey is the most 
popular pugilist of his generation. 

A few months ago I journeyed out to Los Angeles, Dempsey’s 
home town. It was Anatole France who observed that a hero who 
remains a hero in his native town is more than a hero. 

And, indeed, in Los Angeles Dempsey’s popularity is a form of 
ann idolatry, the like of which one rarely sees. This is not 


“Well, Ginsberg; what: . confined to the cauliflowered ringside cognoscenti. : It is e 
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bythe most stalwart; forward-looking citizens of the community. 
. They believe that Dempsey is more than a boxer with a savage 
wallop. “They regard him as an extraordinarily loyal friend, 4 
forceful business man and one whose sense of civic devotion assays 
high. In short, a very high-class and useful citizen. He has 
been offered important executive posts. ; 
Dempsey has not courted popularity. He has seemingly done 
nothing but be himself and has consistently shunned the spot- 
light. His public appearance has consisted in attendance at @ 
few civic luncheons with a demeanor that is oddly grave. 
The rest of his time has been devoted to looking out for his 
Hotel Barbara, a rather expansive family type of hotel, and his 
other real estate interests, and in building a palatial home 
Hollywood. He shows not the slightest indication of going 
roystering way of many former champions. Off hours are spent 
puttering around in his garden. ‘ 
One of his closest friends is James Woods, formerly chief of 
police of San Francisco and now owner of one of the 
hotels in Los Angeles. : 
I could not be listed as one of Dempsey’s admirers in the past 
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Jack Dempsey, unpopular in Success, 


is Popular im his Defeat 














Frequently I have written of him in a 

not very complimentary mood. Woods, 

knowing this, suggested the three of us have luncheon together. 
He wanted me to see Dempsey away from the crowds. I 
told him I would rather not, for in view of what I had written 
on several occasions a friendly luncheon would be embarrassing, 
to me if not to Dempsey. 

_ “Why,” exclaimed Woods, “that boy never held a grudge in his 
life. He does not know how.” 

At any rate we did not meet and what I have learned of him 
was gleaned from others in varying strata of society. 

Many of us during his championship days regarded Dempsey 
as an uncouth bully—a hobo ill at ease in politer society. I have 
yet to meet a man who knows him intimately who hasn’t a de- 
cidedly opposite opinion. He has suffered public censure for 
years because of a shyness that is almost a phobia. 

He may meet on the street or in a public place someone he 
knows well, make ready to greet him cordially and then, becom- 
ing stricken with that brand of temporary paralysis that affects 
deer hunters, cut him dead. And Dempsey goes on suffering 
more than those who feel they have been slighted. 








It is difficult to blend this shyness with 
the Dempsey of the ring, for there he is 
the panther-like potential killer, dancing 
on his toes for the opportune moment to 
tear in and rip his adversary to ribbons. 

His handlers will tell you that at the 
sound of the gong he is a Dempsey they do 
not know—a human anachronism whose 
gentle naiveté stiffens to a tigerish ferocity 
that thrills to the acrid smell of blood. 
That is the Dempsey the public knows 
best. And it is not a pretty picture. 

This dual personality cost him count- 
less friends when he wore the crown. 
Only his intimates know the other side. 
The bashful boy side that surges red at 
the polite compliment, that seeks the ob- 
scure corner in a well-filled room and wil! 
walk away in confusion and with appar- 
ent rudeness in the midst of conversa- 
tion. 

“Something hits me suddenly and I 
feel like a dub,” he once explained to a 
friend. It is, doubtless, atavistic, for 
Dempsey came out of the obscure no- 
where to find the world at his feet and 
at times it overwhelmed him. He is like 
a bashful boy trying to be a man of the 
world. 

It is related that shortly before he was 
dethroned he was walking through the 
corridor of a Los Angeles hotel. It was 
the luncheon hour and the place was 
thronged. Some enthusiast yelled: 
“There’s the champ!” 

There was a flurry and craning of 
necks and Dempsey disappeared through 
a convenient doorway. Twenty minutes 
later a watchman in the basement dis- 
covered a thoroughly agitated young 
man trying to make his way through a 
coal chute leading to a rear alley. 

When he does unbend it is only among 
those he knows well and has known for a 
long time. James Woods, who is a gentle- 
man of erudition, tells me that Dempsey’s 
manner at such times is for all the world 
like that of a J. M. Barrie. He likes to 
bestow amusing nicknames and his quaint 
drollery is quite infectious. He has a 
childish gentleness and lives in dread of 
offending. His love of children is strong 
and he is frequently in their company. 

Dempsey is by no means a great scholar 
but he is not the low-brow he has often been pictured. He is 
able to discuss books, paintings and world politics in a fashion 
that at times is slightly professorial. 

He has a dogged loyalty to friends and this devotion has caused 
him to accept much bad advice. He is not unconscious of this 
softness. Of a former confidant who turned on him spitefully 
when help was needed, he said: “He is not at fault. I am to 
blame for trusting him. But he was a friend of long 
standing.” 

Those who know the former champion best say he is happier 
than he has been since those care-free days when he battled with 
plug-uglies for ham and egg money. 

He has tasted the fruits of success and found them worm- 
wood. The evanescent quality known as popularity which he 
wanted more than money came only with defeat. Today the 
roar of the crowd is faraway. He has health, wealth and youth, 
a triple combination hard to beat, but apparently, best of all, 
Jack Dempsey has, through a merciless socking, iound the 
warmth of public friendship so long denied. Re 
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The Story So Far: 


FTER ten years of happy married life Helen Blaisdell 
A was confronted with the knowledge that her husband was 
in love with young Jenny Lamater, their house guest. 
Although Helen had been aware of John’s interest in Jenny, 
she had said nothing about it until she was forced to do so by 
the action of a group of gossips who took it upon themselves 
to inform her of her husband’s infatuation. 

In the presence of Jenny and John, Helen carried off the sit- 
uation with a high hand, and the busybodies left the Blaisdells’ 
home convinced of her faith in her husband and her guest. But 
with the departure of the disgruntled mischief-makers Helen’s 
attitude changed. She told the guilty pair that for weeks she 
had known of their affair, and finally goaded them into a con- 
fession of their love for each other. But, she reminded John, 
he had once loved her—and now he was unhappy in their 
marriage. He might be mistaken again. 

So, under threat of divorcing John and naming Jenny as 
corespondent, Helen forced the unhappy pair to agree to a plan 
she had formulated ostensibly for insuring their permanent 
happiness. For two weeks Jenny must act to outward ap- 
pearances as John’s wife. She was to have a foretaste of mar- 
riage. She was to be mistress of John’s house, with Helen the 
guest. She was to see John not as the romantic lover, but as the 
prosaic husband—as Helen had seen him for ten years. 

Later Bert Calhoun, one of the group of gossips, telephoned to 
98 









"Did John's snor- 
ing annoy you, Jenny?” 
asked Helen. ‘I didn't 
hear him.’ “I don't 
snore,’ said John. 





apologize for his part in the sorry affair. Helen invited him to 
dinner, enlisting his aid in carrying out her plan; and she flirted 
with him, to her husband’s unaccountable anger. At the end of 
a most uncomfortable evening Jenny retired to Helen’s room, 
adjoining John’s, for the night. But before she slept there was4 
final unpleasant episode for the culprits. 

Helen paid an unexpected visit to Jenny, who at the moment 
was applying cold cream to her face and was looking particularly 
unattractive. With a grin of delighted malice Helen scream 
loudly for her husband, who burst into the room with the froth 
of tooth-paste on his lips. ‘‘What is it?” he gasped. 

Helen shook with mirth. “N-nothing much, except that I- 
w-wanted you two to see each other as I’ve seen you, John, and 
as you’ve seen me hundreds of times. Jenny, look at a husband; 
John, observe a wife.”’ 

Then, silently, as one who withdraws from the scene of 4 
cruel destruction which one has wrought, she left the room. 
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{ ELEN reentered the dainty chamber which had 


sheltered her house-guest. But as the door 

closed behind her, not even the picture which she 

had carried away from the other room could keep 
the smile upon her lips. Ridiculous had been John and absurd 
had been Jenny, and mighty had been the revenge which she had 
wreaked upon them. 

Yet, careless of the dainty counterpane, the delicate slips 
upon the pillows, she hurled herself upon the bed, buried her 
face in the coverings, and sobbed heart-brokenly. The counter- 
pane and slips were laundered with her tears. 

Fully ten minutes she lay thus, giving way unrestrainedly to 
the agony that possessed her. Slowly the wrenching sobs ceased, 
the tears dried. She sat up and contemplated ruefully the de- 
Struction done to the delicate lace. She rose, a trifle heavily, and 
walked to the dressing-table. Turning on two powerful lights, 
she surveyed herself. 

“I can’t fool myself; which means that I can’t fool anyone 
else. I’m thirty-two and I look it. But thirty-two is as beautiful 
—it's more beautiful than twenty-two. Helen Blaisdell, assay 
yourself! Your hair—as good as ever. Your forehead—maybe a 
tiny line, but interesting. Your eyes—they have something they 
didn’t have at twenty-two. They—well, they’re wise. Not 





Conclusion 
of a tory 
About Marriage 


By 
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vulgarly, but — more alive, 
alive in more ways. Your nose 
—as good as ever. Cheeks— 
not quite so smooth, and the 
mouth isn’t as soft—isn’t as weak, 
that’s the word. Darn it, Helen 
Blaisdell, no man of sense would 
hesitate a moment between the you 
of ten years ago and the you of now. 
He’d take the now. 

“Only,” and she sighed, “John 
isn’t a man of sense; he’s a husband. 
What we possess loses its glamour, 
its romantic quality. Stupid things, 
husbands. And also wives. But 
stup-d or not, to fight, to hold to 
what one wants——” 

A knock interrupted her reflec- 
tions. Her hand went, lightning-like, 
to the table and the fingers dipped 
into a cold-cream jar. One deft pass 
of her hand and the traces of tears 
were obliterated beneath the cream. 
Another swift motion, this time of both hands, and the white- 
ness left her face, leaving it shining. Then she glanced at her 
reflection. No woman can be entirely lovely at such a mo- 
ment, but no one, seeing her, would guess that a few minutes 
ago she had been sobbing her heart away. 

‘Who is it?” she asked. 

“Tt’s Martha, Ma’am.” 

Helen shrugged. She didn’t care how she looked before 
Martha. It might have been John or Jenny. 

“Come in, Martha,” she called. 

Fat, bulking so that she filled the narrow doorway, Martha tke 
cook entered. She had cooked for Helen’s parents thirty years, 
and, when Helen married, Martha had been the most precious 
gift bestowed upon the bride by her parents. 

“‘Ma’am, Miss Helen, I come to ask ye quistions,” began the 
cook. 

“Yes?” Helen was cool. 

“Ye’ll say it’s sorra business of mine, mebbe, but whisht with 
that. I’ve known yersel’ thirty-two years, and the divil take 
me if I can’t speak my mind whin I have wan. ‘This foolishness, 
now, Miss Helen; what does it mean?” 

“Martha, there are some subjects which need not be dis- 
cussed,’’ rebuked the mistress. 

“The divil ye say!” Martha cocked red hands upon ample 
hips. “Ye sleepin’ away from yer husband, and lettin’ that 
blond hussy sleep in the nixt room to him. I’ve read novels, and 
the Sunday papers, and been to the movies, but I niver heard the 
likes of that. Sure, the man’s on’y human, Miss Helen, and the 
young girl ain’t the North Pole. Beca’se ye heard a lot of talk 
about thim huggin’ and kissin’ is no reason ye should push thim 
into each other’s arms.” 

“How do you know I heard—gossip?”’ 

“Sure, Jason has ears. And the tongue of the man! I a | 
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asked him a dozen quistions and he told me all he’d heard thim 
tabby-cats say. And thin you shift out of yer room; you give her 
yer place at the table. Glory to be St. Agnes, I niver heard the 
like. Surely ye’ll put up a fight for the man ye love, and not be 
listenin’ to tales.” 

“T saw them kissing,”’ said Helen. 

“Ve might have saw worse, and thin what?’’ demanded the 
cook. ‘Shall I go in now, and drag the hussy out of bed and 
spank her a bit?” 

“That isn’t the way, Martha,” said Helen. 

“Thin there is a way?” asked Martha. 

“To I look like the sort that will surrender what I want for 
myself?’”’ demanded the mistress. 

“Glory be! I knew ye wasn’t so modern as ye seemed. 
Well, my darlin’, ye know yer own business and I know me place, 
I hope, but a bit of a slap in the right place would do the young 
lady a world of good. The rest of the help wanted to give notice, 
but I told thim to wait, and so they will, Ma’am, ye blessed 
darlin’.” 

“Martha, don’t you d-dare to s-sympathize with me,” wailed 
Helen. ‘‘I—I don’t believe I could stand it. Please go.” 

And reluctantly Martha left. 

Clothed, even her slippers not removed, Helen lay upon the 
bed. Was she adopting the wrong tactics? Was she being mad? 
But she couldn’t vulgarly denounce Jenny, order her from the 
house; nor could she simply sue for divorce, and admit defeat. 


HE late summer sun slanted through the windows and 
touched the eyes of Helen Blaisdell. She sat up in bed and 
stared around the room, bewildered. Then,as remembrance of the 
preceding evening came back to her, the gray eyes clouded and the 
lower lip, so childishly full, trembled. But she fought back the 
threatened tide of tears. Tears were so ravaging to -the com- 
plexion; they aged one so. And action, of any sort, aids in dis- 
pelling sad moods. 

So she reached for the telephone by the bed and was con- 
nected with the bachelor establishment of Bert Calhoun. 

“Bert, your career interests me,” she stated. 

“This is flattering,” he told her. 

“Not at all. We non-creators owe something to art, which 
gives us so much pleasure. In our humble way we must help. 
Your novel, Bert, is art. You are practically the only artist of my 
acquaintance. I must help you. Therefore, come over to break- 
fast. You'll doubtless see and hear things of value to your new 
novel. Will you come?” 

“Of course,” said Calhoun. 

Helen smiled as she hung up the receiver. Calhoun had been 
embarrassed last night,-but no one could refuse an opportunity 
to witness further developments of the extraordinary domestic 
tangle which Helen had precipitated. She knew that; she had 
counted on that womanish curiosity which was part of Calhoun’s 
make-up. Other men might refuse to become involved, even as 
spectators, in a family row, but not Calhoun. 

She made a meticulous rite of her toilet this morning and when 
she appeared in the breakfast room, Calhoun, already awaiting 
her, gasped with astonishment. 

“You seem surprised,” she smiled. 

He stammered. “I knew that you were beautiful, but—this 
morning—you're amazing.” 

“And you didn’t expect it?” she asked. ‘‘And you a novelist! 
Supposed to be a portrayer of human hearts and emotions, and 
then to expect that a woman must necessarily look her worst be- 
cause her husband has fallen out of love with her.” 

“But you and John have been so devoted for so long,” he said. 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders, set off delightfully this 
morning by the silken yellow sports sweater which she wore. 

“Devotion sometimes is a matter of habit,’ she countered. 

“But I thought that you—well, I don’t follow you at all. Last 
night I thought that you were—well—making them ridiculous 
because—you wanted John back a4 

“Yet I held your hand—a moment,” said Helen. She per- 
mitted her eyes to drop a trifle, and Calhoun felt an unaccount- 
able leap in the circulation of his blood. 

“Oh, well, that,’”’ he said lamely. 

‘Well? You sound bored at the reference,” said Helen. 

“You didn’t mean it. You were making John jealous.” 

“The vanity of your sex!” she exclaimed. ‘You can’t con- 
ceive of a wife doing anything save with reference to her husband. 
Well, have it your own way, if you will.” 

Calhoun, flushing violently, still a victim to an accelerated 
pulse, would have answered but that the arrival of John and 
Jenny precluded further intimacy. 














The Wise Wife 


Blaisdell’s face wore a set and determined grin; he seemed to 
have decided to smile, to carry off the affair jauntily. But the 
sight of Calhoun seated beside his wife shattered his resolution, 
The smile became a frown. 

“I thought that Bert would enjoy gathering more materia] 
John,” said Helen gaily, “so I rang him up and just insisted that 
he come to breakfast.” 

“That’s fine,” said Blaisdell with bluff heartiness. “Glad to 
see you, Calhoun. Gosh, but I’m hungry.” 

His wife’s eyes opened with amazement; then they flickered 
with something akin to pride. John had shown an amazing abil- 
ity to meet a situation. Evidently he had done a lot of thinking 
in the wee small hours. 

She greeted Jenny, who also wore a smile, but its artificiality 
was more easily discernible than that of John. Her hands 
patently shook, and not even a generous treatment of rouge could 
hide the pallor of the skin beneath. 

Helen seated herself at the table, waved Calhoun to a place 
opposite her and smilingly invited the others to sit down. 

“Although I’m not hostess, of course,” she said. “But, Jenny, 
you show a certain diffidence about placing your guests. Did 
you sleep well?” 

“How could I?’”? demanded the girl sulkily. She looked ap- 
pealingly at Calhoun. Last night that appeal had roused his 
chivalry, but this morning the hints of Helen had turned Cal- 
houn’s chivalrous impulses in another direction. 

“Why not?” asked Helen, digging her spoon into the grape- 
fruit. “I did, and I’m sure that I had more to harass me than 
you. John, did you slumber well?” 

“Like a babe,” he replied. “Mind at rest, at peace with every- 
thing—why not?” 

“Why indeed?” said Helen. Again she stared at this husband 
of hers. Yesterday he had been so futile, so like a child caught 
stealing from the pantry. But this morning he was assured, 
more like the man who was so successful in business. 

“Tt’s great arriving at decisions, Calhoun,” said John. “Jenny 
and I were up in the air—you know. Or perhaps you don't. 
Women don’t appeal to you, do they?” 

Calhoun stiffened. ‘I’m very fond of them,” he declared. 

“Oh, fond. What’s fond? Well, I can’t educate you.” His 
sneer of contempt was unveiled. 

It was time, Helen thought, to burst this bubble of security. 
She turned pleasantly to Jenny. ‘Did John’s snoring annoy 
you?” she asked. 

The girl flushed. “I didn’t hear him.” 

“No?” Helen was politely surprised. 

“T don’t snore,” said John. 


ELEN inwardly smiled. The armor wasn’t impregnable at 
H all. “I’m glad you think so, my dear. One of the most 
delightful things about you is your self-delusion. But it doesn’t 
matter.”’ She turned again to the girl. ‘‘Did he clear his throat 
interminably in the bathroom?” 

“No,” said Jenny. Her voice was agonized. 

“That’s unfair, John,” said Helen accusingly. 
throat for the little girl.” 

“By heaven, I won’t!’’ cried John. 

“Oh, well, we’ll spare Bert. But, Bert,” and she turned to 
him, ‘‘make a note of the throat-clearing. The realists, so de- 
termined to print everything, have strangely neglected this item 
of domestic life. I don’t know why.” 

“‘Because they aren’t that vulgar,” snapped Jenny. 

“Vulgar is as vulgar does,” retorted Helen. “But I’m disap- 
pointed in you both. I hoped for recrimination, for biting 
speeches—Bert, I’m not being as helpful as I hoped.” 

The novelist waved a deprecating hand. 

“And you’re not going to be helpful,” declared Blaisdell. 

“No?” Helen was coolly amused. : 

He shook his head decisively. ‘Jenny and I have talked this 
matter over this morning.” 

“In whose room?” demanded Helen. 

“In the hall outside,” answered John placidly. ‘‘No use, 
Helen. You can’t get a rise from us. Our minds are made up.” 

“Really? To what?” she asked. : 

“To let you do as you darned please, and to do whatever we 
darned please,” he told her. “Threat, scandal, nothing could be 
any more unendurable than what we’ve already gone through 
with you. So—do what you like. We’ll give you a reasonable 
time in which to think it over.” 

“But I haven’t anything to think over, except——” She 
paused thoughtfully. ‘You do as you please, and I do as J 
please. Well, that makes it different.” 


“Clear your 
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G‘‘Only yesterday you said that when you kissed m: you forgot time, space, life 
—everything,”’ Jenny said. “Well, that.was yesterday, replied Blaisdell. 


Blaisdell eyed her suspiciously. “I don’t know what you 
mean, and I don’t care.”’ he declared. ‘‘But no more ordering 
US around. We were frightened last night, afraid of what 
people would say. But we aren’t slaves to other people. So— 
your bullying has ended.” 

Helen’s face was crestfallen. She opened her mouth as though 
to reply, but remained silent. 

Blaisdell looked at her triumphantly. He laughed and 


turned to Jenny. “How about a round of golf?” he asked. 

The girl rose from the table. She, too, glanced triumphantly 
at Helen. Her blush of embarrassment was gone. 

With a nod to Calhoun the couple walked from the breakfast- 
room. 

Helen leaned back in her chair. ‘Well,’ she gasped, “I seem 
powerless.” 

“Did you think that threats could (Continued on page ne 
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R. JENNERTON, senior, blotted with 

loving care a check which had 

just been handed over 

by a grateful 

client. Helookedat the 

figures and smiled. Ger- 
rald, his son, had just 

thrown open the window i ‘\ 

ypee nena” " . 
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here to see you on a hopeless errand.” 
“I wouldn’t say that,” the principal of 
the firm expostulated. ‘We’ve helped 
people out of pretty bad scrapes in 
MY our time.” 
a i \ “You can’t help me,” was the lugu- 
wv brious reply. “I’ve dug my om 
grave, and I’m sinking into it, | 
asked for what I’m getting, hour by 
hour and day by day. I'll be thank. 
ful when the end comes.” 
“Better explain,” Mr. Jenner. 
ton proposed tersely. 
The visitor passed his’ hand 
wearily over his forehead. “My 
name is Ben Hammond,” he 
began. “Me and Silas Brocken 
were partners in some oil 
territory over in Texas, and 
we did pretty good. I’ve 
known Silas all my life 
We were at school together, 
and though he could he 
kind of rough when he 
wanted, we always man- 
aged to keep good 
friends. Likely enough 
his sister Ruth might 
have had something to do with 
that. Anyway, when he come to 
me with this scheme I figured it out that 
it was about as good a chance of 
making a pile as might ever 
come my way, and if 
joined up willing.” 
**Oil’s rathera 
speculative —_ proposi- 
tion,” Mr. Jennerto 
remarked. ‘What sot 
of luck did you have?” 
“The best,” Mr. Ben 
Hammond declared drear- 
ily. ‘We kept on striking 
oil until we got so that we 
was both of us worth many 
more dollars than we’d ever 
dreamed of. Then Silas wanted 
to quit, but I wasn’t exactly wil: 
ing, for it seemed to me the boom 
was only just coming along. | 
didn’t want to take on his share, 
though, and he didn't want to take 
on mine, so we drew a line north 
south, and Silas he went off to New 
York to see what was doing. He got 
in with some of the crowd that knew 
the territory, and it seems they wer 
anxious enough buyers, for one day I got 
a cable—‘Take your pick, north or south. 
I’m selling the other.’ I wired back, 1 
choose the south.’ Silas cabled, ‘O. K. Have 
sold the north.’ ” 
“Well, that seems all right,”’ Mr. Jennerton 


Strand, buoyant with its 
promise of coming spring. 

“Money easily earned, my 
lad,”’ Mr. Jennerton observed. 

“Too easily,” Gerald mur- \ \ 
mured, wondered for a mo- 
ment whether the hyacinths 
were out in a certain little garden 
on the slopes of Fiesole. 

“You’ve had four months of 
work here now,” his father re- 
flected. ‘What about it?” 

Gerald turned away from the win- 
dow and came back into the room. 
“T’ve liked it, Dad,’’ he confessed, 
honestly enough. “Of course I 
miss the other atmosphere, but this 
one is full of interest. What a hotch- 
potch of humanity we seem to run 
across—men and women of all sorts 
and types—Spanish dukes, murdering par- 
sons, blundering financiers. Sometimes, 
for a change, I wish that something a lit- 
tle simpler would wander our way.” 

“We have to take what comes,” Mr. 
Jennerton remarked. ‘You can’t say 
you’ve had to be idle.” 

“No, I can’t say that,” Gerald 
admitted. 

“And you’ve got the flair, too,” 
his father acknowledged. “You 
start at the right end.” 

Mr. Brigstock, manager of 
the firm, came bustling in. 
“Mr. Jennerton,”’ he an- 
nounced, ‘“‘there’s a little 
man down-stairs asked to 
see the manager, said his 
business wasn’t important 
enough for the principals 
of the firm, but I can’t 
make head or tail of 
him. Could you just 
have a chat with 
him? You have no 
appointments until the 
afternoon, and I’ve four people 
waiting now.” 

“Send him up, Mr. Brigstock,” his Chief 
enjoined cheerfully. “Mr. Gerald and I will find out * 
what he wants.” 

Mr. Brigstock departed, and a few minutes later a thin, hag- 


\\ 










gard-looking man of rather under medium height and timid — observed. “An old-fashioned way of doing 
presence, neatly dressed in transatlantic fashion, was shown in. business, perhaps, but fair enough.” ; 
He sank into, rather than reclined in the chair which Mr. Jen- The little man squirmed in his chair. ‘“That’s just what it 
nerton. pointed out, and he had the air of a man in a desperate wasn’t,” he moaned. “Silas hadn’t been gone more’n three days 






state of nervous unrest. before seven of the wells we thought dried up on the south en 


oe Jennerton,” he confided, “I am a‘raid I have come began to gush. In just the time it took Silas to get going ™ 
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“Well, what do you want us to do about it?” Mr. 
Jennerton inquired. 

“There ain’t much that anyone could do,” 
the little man sighed. “I found out 
many months ago that he 

travels all the time with 
a detective so as to 
keep on my track. I 
wondered, though, 
whether there was any 


New York, the south end of our property had 
got to be worth three times as much as the 
north, and I never let on. When he of- 
fered me my choice I took the south, like a 
skunk, sold out to a company of million- 
aire prospectors who came round, hopped 
it to San Francisco and started for Hono- 
lulu.’ 
“Sharp practise,’ Mr. Jennerton 
criticized, “but still-you American . 
gentlemen aren’t in business for way I could put him off 
your health, are you? If you’re f LH the scent altogether, or 
worrying about it, why don’t you / ciliata ¥, any place I could hide 
own up and make an arrange- , ; where he’d never get at me.” 
ment with your partner?” “You can’t do that for the 
Mr. Ben Hammond groaned. rest of your life,’ Mr. Jenner- 
He produced a sheaf of cable- ton pointed out. “You say he 
grams from his pocket. ‘He has a detective watching you 
ain’t that sort,’’ he declared all the time. Well, I would sug- 
mournfully. ‘He’s got it gest that you follow suit—that 
up against me good, and I you engage us, if you choose, to 
tell you, gentlemen, when watch him. If he’s on his way to 
Silas Brocken is out after London now, we should be able to 
anyone there’s trouble discover him before long. Get back 
afoot.. I knew what to to your hotel and we'll find out where 
expect, and I can tell he is, interview him, and if you like 
you I’ve kept going. to make an offer, see what we can do.” 
It ain’t no good, “But Silas won’t listen to no offer,” 
though. He’s followed his late partner lamented. “He 
me around until I’m fairly never was one for reason in a 
worn out. Look here at these cable- quarrel. He sees red quick, and 
grams. I get one of them every few days. red never changes to any other 
“He’s always on my heels. color. I got a gun too, but it’s 
I’ve been round the world twice. no use my pretending I’m as 
He missed me by one hour in quick on the draw as Silas, be- 
Yokohama. This morning, at my cause I ain’t.” 
hotel in“ London, this one was Mr. Jennerton became a 
handed to me from Paris: ‘Flying little impatient. “My dear 
over today. Shall get you this Mr. Hammond,” he expos- 
time. Silas.’ ” tulated, “‘all that talk about 
“Exactly what are you afraid of?” guns is out of date here. Un- 
Mr. Jennerton asked. less your partner is an idiot, 
Mr. Ben Hammond looked almost he’ll have realized that by 
scornful. ‘You don’t know Silas. this time, too. Go and do as 
He'll drop me sure. Why do you sup- I suggest. Tell me your 
pose he’s followed me for two years, partner’s name again and 
except to get his own back? He'll all you can about him, and 
drop me on sight, and I’ve got about we'll see what we can do.” 
as much chance as a rabbit. I’ve seen ‘‘His name is Silas 
him handle his gun out West, and he’s wie Brocken,” the other con- 
no bungler.” Ai Wl fided cheerlessly. ‘“He’s 
Mr. Jennerton smiled reassuringly. A AAAS RRR : a bigger man than me— 
“That sort of thing doesn’t happen over ANN iV" not so tall, but he’s as 
here. Mr. Hammond. If your partner so A141) \ Mt strong as a bullock. He 
much as lifts a gun at you in this country 
it’s prison for him pretty quick, and 
— if he shoots and brings it 
0! 


didn’t used to have no 
hair on his face in the 
way of beard or mus- 
tache, but it’s two 
years since I saw him. 
Fair hair he had then, 

with a bit of gray, and 
a nasty scar on the left temple. 
He got that in a scrap when we were stak- 


“What do you suppose Silas cares about 
What happens to him afterwards?” Mr. 
en Hammond groaned. “He’s not that 
kind. What he makes up his mind to do, 
he'll do, and it ain’t no fear of the law that’s 


going to stop him. If you’ll just look through ing out our claims. I don’t know who you're sending to tackle 
; telegrams you'll see it pretty clear, him, but he’s apt to be pretty fierce.” ; 
t's in his mind. I got a million dollars the best of that “T can assure you,” Mr. Jennerton promised, “that the emis- 


deal, and I’d hand the lot over tomorrow if it’d square matters sary we send to interview Mr. Silas Brocken will not carry a 
with Silas. I doubt he’d ever listen to me, though. Before gun, and that he won’t need one. Now, where are we to com- 


could open my lips I’d get mine.” municate with you and what is your offer?” ‘in 
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“T’m at room 387, the Hotel Cecil,”” Mr. Ben Hammond an- 
nounced. “I’m willing to pool up, north and south, and divide 
fair and square, and if he wants more than that he can have it.” 
He made his cautious way towards the door. Arrived there, he 
hesitated. ‘Would you mind taking a look along the corridor, 
young man?” he begged Gerald. “Silas is close on my heels now.” 

Gerald escorted his client to the elevator. 

“Like to take this on, Gerald?” his father inquired, when he 
returned to the office. 

“T fancy I would,’”’ Gerald acquiesced. ‘The picture of this 
bloodthirsty prospector from Texas rather appeals to me.” 


ERALD JENNERTON, very bored, had been seated in the 

lounge of the Hotel Cecil for twenty minutes. Suddenly he 
was aware of the approach of a large clean-shaven man, with very 
small eyes, dressed in a light gray suit, narrow brown boots, a 
shirt of flamboyant fashion and an indescribable tie. The man 
had been piloted to his presence by a small page boy. 

“This is the gentleman as was asking for Mr. Brocken,” the 
boy announced, and after a few minutes’ lingering in case a tip 
was forthcoming, departed. 

“Are you Mr. Silas Brocken?’”’ Gerald inquired. 

“J guess not,” was the emphatic response. 

“Then may I ask——” Gerald began. 

“Mr. Silas Brocken ain’t feeling quite o. k. today,” said the 
large man. “I’m his companion, so to speak—secretary, if you 
like it better. Just what might you be wanting with him, eh?” 

“My business is of a private nature,” Gerald replied. 

“My name,” the newcomer announced, “is Tonks—Syd Tonks. 
I’m pretty well known in the States, though I haven’t seen much 
of this little burg. One of Pinkerton’s men I was for years. 
Now I’m on my own, and I’m looking after Mr. Brocken.”’ 

“Does he need any looking after?” 

“He does and he does not,” was the judicial response. ‘“He’s 
a strong, violent man, is Mr. Brocken,” the latter’s guardian 
went on. ‘‘He’s the right sort to have on your side in a scrap, 
but I wouldn’t trust him when his blood’s up. His hand’s a 
darned sight too familiar with his hip pocket for this country.” 

“He might find it expensive,’’ Gerald suggested. 

“Sure,” the other agreed; “‘but the devil of it is, he don’t seem 
to care. I’ve been traveling with Silas two years now, and my 
job has been to keep him and the man he’s after apart. I’ve 
done all I can to make Silas Brocken see reason. I’ve taken his 
six-shooter away twice, but each time I’ve had to give it back 
or he’d have been off on his own and the whole business over. 
I’ve tried him with dummy cartridges but that don’t go either. 
He fires one shot out of his gun each morning, wherever he is, 
just to be sure it’s in good order. He’s a hard man to fool.” 

“He sounds like a most unpleasant person,” Gerald admitted. 
“T suppose you can guess at the nature of my business?” 

“T’d say that you were from Ben Hammond. How’s that?” 

“Right first time,” Gerald acknowledged. ‘Look here, Mr. 
Tonks, can’t you make your man see reason? We want to get 
these two together.” 

“There will be bloodshed if we do,” Mr. Tonks said. 

“What rubbish!” Gerald declared impatiently. “Mr. Ham- 
mond is tired of being chased all over the world. He wants to 
come to some friendly settlement.” 

“T guess any guy’d weary some of having a man like Silas 
on his heels, but I don’t see what he’s going to do about it.” 

“He wants a friendly settlement,” Gerald repeated. ‘There 
was some sharp practise in connection with that partnership 
split-up, and Mr. Hammond’s perfectly ready to admit it and 
have it put right. He can’t do more than that. You know as 
well as I do that all this talk of shooting and revenge is out of 
date. It’s up to you to get your man into a reasonable frame of 
mind, and then we’ll bring them together.” 

“T’m not looking to be a witness on a coroner’s inquest.” 

“Well, let me see your client,” Gerald suggested. ‘Let me see 
what I can do with him.” 

“You keep out of mischief, young fellow,” Mr. Tonks advised. 
“If your man’s anywhere round in this vicinity, you get him 
away quick. I’ll give it to you straight. I want to keep my job 
and I want to keep Silas Brocken from the gallows, and the only 
way I can do it is to keep on Ben Hammond’s heels all the time, 
but to take darned good care that the two men don’t meet.” 

“You’re absolutely convinced, then, that Brocken wouldn’t 
listen to any agreement?” 

“It’s the surest thing in this little planet,” Mr. Tonks declared. 
“Dollars don’t count with Silas. He’s out for the cold stuff.” 

Gerald rose. ‘You wouldn’t care to help me get a few words 
with Mr. Brocken,” he asked—“‘just to satisfy my client?” 


The Expected Murder 


“Not on your life. I’m not opening the gates of any ceme- 
tery for strangers. You take it from me, young fellow, there’s 
no person breathing could live in the same room with Silas jf 
they so much as whispered the name of Ben Hammond.” 

“Very well, Mr. Tonks,” Gerald concluded. “TI will report 
our conversation to my client. Can I offer you a drink?” 

‘We'll get together down in the bar for a while,” Mr. Tonks 
proposed. “There’s no reason for you and me to fall out, young 
fellow. Our job is to keep these two guys apart, and as long as 
we do that everything will be beautiful.” 

They made their way to the bar, and it appeared that Mr. 
Tonks liked his whisky neat. There were other kindred spirits 
lurking about, whom Gerald cunningly inveigled into the little 
circle. Before long Mr. Tonks was drinking a great deal, 
Gerald slipped away unnoticed. 


The waiter on the third floor accepted the treasury note, but 
prophesied difficulty. 

“T can let you in all right, Sir,”’ he admitted, ‘“‘but I don’t know 
that the young lady will let you see Mr. Brocken. Kind of queer 
he seems, especially when the other gentleman’s out of the way.” 

“So there’s a young lady there, is there?” 

“Mr. Brocken’s sister, Sir. Her room’s across the way. She’s 
in with him now.” 

“Just open the door,”’ Gerald begged. ‘Don’t announce me.” 

The man led the way to the suite and knocked at the door. 

“‘Who’s there?”’ demanded a startled feminine voice. 

“Waiter, Madam,” the man replied. 

He threw open the door and hurried off, clasping the treasury 
note in his hand. Gerald, with a slight tremor of excitement, 
crossed the threshold. A woman apparently about thirty years 
old was looking at him with dark perturbed eyes. 

‘Who are you, and what do you want?” the woman asked. 

“My name is Jennerton,” Gerald explained. “I came to see 
Mr. Silas Brocken on a matter of business.” 


HE girl hesitated. Gerald took a step forward. A tired-look- 

"Dine nervous man rose from the depths of an easy chair. 

“T am Silas Brocken,” he announced. 
with me?” 

Gerald was silent for a moment, a little perplexed. There 
was nothing menacing about Mr. Brocken’s appearance. “I 
came to see you on behalf of Mr. Ben Hammond,” Gerald an- 
nounced boldly. 

“On behalf of Ben Hammond!”’ the girl gasped. 

“Old Ben!” her brother faltered. 

Gerald nodded. There were no indications of the storm which 
he had been led to expect. 

“It seems there was some little trouble between you and Mr. 
Hammond over the division of some oil property in Texas,” 
Gerald continued. ‘‘Mr. Hammond would like to have matters 
put straight.” 

“Put straight,” Silas Brocken repeated. ‘Say, that sounds 
queer to me. What have I been trapesing round the world two 
years for?” 

‘Who are you?” the girl asked. 

“I’m just an acquaintance of Mr. Hammond,” Gerald ex- 
plained—“perhaps a little more than that. My father and I are 
private inquiry agents, and Mr. Hammond has consulted us to 
see if we could help him bring about a settlement between you 
two. He is very anxious indeed to straighten matters out. Per- 
sonally,” Gerald went on, with a glance around the room which 
convinced him finally that there was no sign of any stray weapon, 
“T think that an interview between you would be the most satis- 
factory thing, if you would guarantee that it would be of a peace- 
ful character.” : 

“Say, what sort of a scallawag do you think I am?” Silas 
Brocken demanded. ‘Why should I want to hurt old Ben?” 

“Ts Mr. Hammond near here?”’ the girl asked eagerly.. 

“Within a few yards,” Gerald replied. “I’ll fetch him.” 

“Fetch Ben Hammond!” his late partner exclaimed. ‘Well, 
that sounds good to me!” : 

“You'll promise that there shall be no quarrel?” Gerald insisted. 

“Not on my part,”’ was the hearty response. : 

Gerald, with his fingers upon the handle of the door, felt im- 
pelled to ask a question. ‘Tell me,” he begged, “if you dont 
want to quarrel with Ben Hammond, why did you keep on send- 
ing him those terrifying telegrams?” 

“Telegrams?” the girl repeated. 

“Telegrams?” Silas Brocken echoed in a dazed tone. “I never 
sent him a telegram in my life. I didn’t know where to find him. 
It was Tonks who was always on the point of locating Ben, but 
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we always missed him—sometimes by only an 
hour or so.” 
“Tonks!” Gerald reflected. 

The girl took him by the arm. “Please go 
and fetch Mr. Hammond,” she begged. 

“J will,” he promised, “only if Mr. Tonks 
comes up before I get back, better not say any- 
thing about it.” 

Gerald crossed the corridor, knocked at the 
door of the room Mr. Hammond was occupy- 
ing, and whispered a few words in his ear. 

“Wants to see me!”’ the latter cried. 

“Look here, Mr. Hammond,” Gerald as- 
sured him, “there’s been some mistake. I’m 
sure of that. Your partner is in a most harm- 
less frame of mind. He and his sister are only 
too anxious to meet you in a friendly fashion.” 

“Ruth!” Mr. Hammond exclaimed. “You 
don’t tell me she’s here, man?” 

“She’s with her brother.” 

“Ruth won’t let him get rough,’”’ Hammond 
declared. “She was always the peacemaker. 
Ruth! Say, that’s wonderful!” 

They crossed the corridor and entered the 
suite opposite. From a distant corner Ruth 
came hurrying forward. She held out both 
her hands, which Ben Hammond grasped. He 
was suddenly not in the least afraid. 

“Ruth!” he murmured. ‘Why, this is good, 
Ruth!” 

“Ben—you dear!” she whispered. 

Then she stood aside. Silas Brocken came 
afew steps forward. He and his partner looked 
steadily at one another. Their expressions 
were indescribable. 

“Silas! Ben Hammond faltered, in a half 
choked tone. “‘You’re not mad with me?” 

Silas Brocken looked more dazed than ever. 
“Me mad with you, Ben!” he cried. ‘“What’ve 
I got to be mad about, except that you wouldn’t 
answer my letters and made me chase you 
round these two years?” 

Ben Hammond gave one last nervous glance 
around the room. There were no signs of any 
six-shooters. There was nothing in the least 
threatening in his partner’s tone or expression. 


He extended his hand a little timidly, to find 
it suddenly clasped in the other man’s. 

“T done a dirty trick on you, Ben,” his late 
associate confessed humbly. 

“Getting me scared, you mean? That’s 
nothing to what I done to you, Silas, but there 
hasn’t been a moment that I haven’t been 
sorry for it. You know what I done—I guess 
Ruth knows too. When I chose south—those 
wells had begun to gush.” 

“They didn’t gush long,”’ Brocken confided 
grimly. ‘Lucky you sold out when you did, 
Ben. Them wells was faked.” 

‘‘What’s that you’re saying?” 

“Faked, that’s what they was,” Brocken 
groaned. “Faked by me. I wanted you to 
choose south, Ben. I knew where the oil was. 
I’d found it up north before I went to New 
York, only I wouldn’t have the wells sunk until 
we’d closed our deal. You got two millions 
for your south lots, and you done well—but I 
got four and a half for mine. Yours weren’t 
worth the money. You did them prospectors 
in the eye without knowing it.” 

The dawn of a beatific grin appeared on Ben 
Hammond’s face. ‘“‘Done them in the eye, 
did I?” he repeated. ‘Gosh, Silas! One of 
them was Crooked Solly.” 

The reflection of the smile softened Silas 
Brocken’s anxious face. ‘“Didn’t I know?” he 
rejoined. ‘‘Gee, it’s the only thing that’s made 
me smile for two years! But listen here, Ben, 
I was askunk. The deal was no sooner closed 
than I began to get ashamed of it. Then Ruth 
caught on, and she gave me the devil. That’s 
when we started off after you. But do you 
think we could do more than just get on your 
tracks? I hired one of them detective chaps, 
and it seems to me as though we’d dragged him 
round the world two or three times with you just 
a beat ahead—and never answering a letter.” 

“T never had a letter from you,” Ben Ham- 
mond declared. “But what about them tele- 
grams, Silas?” 

“T never sent you a telegram since I quit 
New York,” Silas Brocken affirmed. 
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At this point Gerald ventured to intervene. 

“Look here,” he said, “I think I can see day- 
light in this matter. It’s Tonks who’s been 
keeping you two apart. He got hold of too 
good a job to let go. He was pretending to 
track down Mr. Hammond, and instead he 
was sending telegrams to frighten him away.” 

“My, how I always have hated that man!” 
Miss Brocken cried bitterly. 

For the first time there was a look in her 
brother’s face reminiscent of those days when 
he handled six-shooters with aptitude. 

“If we ain’t a couple of boobs!’’ he declared. 
“Gol-darned blithering boobs, that’s what 
we’ve been. There was you trying to keep out 
of my way because you was scared, and there was 
I chasing after you, with Ruth, to make good.” 

They shook hands once more. 

“T sure am a gol-darned fool,” Ben con- 
fessed. 

““No worse than me to have been fooied by 
a man like Tonks,” his partner acknowledged. 

“T was scared of Ruth too,” Ben Hammond 
admitted. 

“You don’t need to be scared, Ben,” she 
whispered softly. 

“Four and a half millions I got for the north 
and two millions you for the south—darned 
clever cuss you were, too!’’ Silas summed up. 
“That’s three and a quarter millions each, 
which means I owe you one and a quarter.” 

“What’s money?” Ben Hammond de- 
manded, as they made a simultaneous move- 
ment towards the whisky-bottle. 

Mr. Silas Brocken paused to ring the bell. 
He seemed to have grown in stature and in 
fierceness. One could almost picture him hand- 
ling one of those six-shooters. 

‘What are you ringing for?”’ Ruth inquired. 

“T’m ringing for another glass for this gen- 
tleman,” Mr. Brocken replied, suddenly re- 
membering Gerald, ‘champagne for you, Ruth, 
and a messenger boy to look for Mr. Tonks. 
When we’ve done our bit of celebration,” he 
concluded, with the light of battle in his eyes, 
“T’m going to wait right here—for Mr.Tonks.” 


Leopards by Don Marquts (continues from pose 05) 


Mr. Dallis, usually so genial and open. He 
ent to deny anyone anything. Finally he 
said: 


id: 

“Lola, I know you won’t believe me, but 
that leopard’s the only animal in this whole 
show that the Old Man wouldn’t part with. 
Wouldn’t some other leopard do?” 

“No leopard in the world, Ex, but that 


leopard! I want his hide for a coat! Look 
how he matches me!”’ 

Mr. Dallis looked at her vivid coloring, at 
her warm golden eyes with the changing lights 
in them, at the luxuriance and magnificence of 
her hair, and he looked at the wild beauty of 
the gorgeous, spotted Tamerlane. He spoke 
with a sudden enthusiasm: 

“By gad, Lola! You two are affinities! I’ll 
tell the world so!” 

“T will have his coat!’ purred the woman. 

“T will have that woman to eat!” purred the 
leopard. 

“You oughta have him!” said Dallis, “but 
as I said, it’s the one thing the Old Man owns 
that he won’t sell.” 

“Why not, Ex?” said Peachey, who was 
willing to buy Lola a leopard if possible, but 
more than willing not to see the money spent 
if it were really impossible. 

“It’s a matter of sentiment, Peachey.” 

sentiment? Is he so attached to it?” asked 

a. 


“I know you won’t believe me,” said Mr. 
Dallis, “for it’s a funny yarn. You’ve got to 
understand that these circus people, especially 
the old-timers, are the most sentimental people 
on earth, or you won’t get me. 

.. The old man had a daughter. Beautiful 
girl. Fine girl. Looked a good deal like you, 
Lola, only she wasn’t as big. Brought her up 
away from the circus. Girl’s college, and all 
that sort of thing. But circus was in the blood. 


Her mother had done a turn herself under the 
big top, twenty years ago. The Old Man him- 
self was born with the smell of sawdust in his 
nostrils. What’s born in you has to come out. 

“The Old Man had planned a society life for 
that girl, but when she got out of her college, 
you couldn’t club her away from the big top. 
Where she learned to ride the way she did, I 
don’t know—in the blood, I guess. But she 
surprises the Old Man one day by turning up 
as a lady bareback rider in his own show. Col- 
lusion amongst his underlings, he said, but he 
wasn’t really as mad as he made out to be. 

“And animals! Animal was that kid’s mid- 
dle name. Her and Tamerlane here struck up 
a special friendship. He was captured when 
he was almost full-grown, and he had the repu- 
tation of being a tricky beast and hard to 
handle. But he did follow her. For she had 
the nerve to let him out of his cage one day— 
and lead him around the tent here and you’d 
have thought he was a tame tom-cat. 

“Well, the kid died about two years ago. It 
broke the Old Man all up. He hasn’t got over 
it, and he never will get over it. But that’s the 
reason he won’t part with that leopard.” 

“But he’s really a dangerous beast, isn’t he?” 
said Lola. 

“‘They’re all dangerous, all these wild ani- 
mals,” said Mr. Dallis soberly. ‘Any’ time 
you are told they aren’t, it’s all bunk. They’re 
never really tamed. Tamerlane, here, would 
eat you in a minute if he took a fancy to.” 

“T want that woman! I will eat that 
woman!” purred the great beast, in his own 
language, as if confirming Mr. Dallis. 

“T want that fur!” said Lola, the compunc- 
tion that she had felt for a moment vanishing 
under Mr. Dallis’s information that all wild 
animals, no matter how seemingly docile, are 
dangerous. 


‘You’re going to have a deuce of a time get- 
ting him,” said Mr. Dallis, “unless you buy 
the circus outright, and him with it.” 

“Oh, Peachey, couldn’t we?’ cried the spoiled 
beauty. 

Peachey came nearer to giving a gasp of sur- 
prise than ever before. But he choked it back. 
His training conquered. 

“We'll see about it, Honey Bun, we’ll see.” 

“Would it cost such an awful lot of money?” 
asked Lola, innocently, of Mr. Dallis. 

“It would if you could buy it,” said Mr. 
Dallis. ‘But I doubt if the Old Man would 
sell it at all. He likes to think it’s his.” 

‘Honey Bun, I’m afraid we’re gonna have 
to give it up,” mildly offered Peachey. 

“T want that fur!” said Lola. 

“JT want that woman!” purred Tamerlane. 
“T’m going to eat that woman!” 

‘“‘Exie, where is Old Man Driggins now?” 

“He’s at Bridgeport, Connecticut, today,” 
said Mr. Dallis. 

“Come on Peachey,’’ said Lola, “‘we’ll get 
into the car and go to Bridgeport.” 

They were then in Brooklyn, where the 
circus was showing for a week after its early 
season engagement at the new Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Lola spoke of going to 
Bridgeport to buy the circus as casually as an- 
other person might have suggested going to the 
corner drug store for a chocolate sundae. 

“Why not wait until tomorrow, and he’ll be 
here?” suggested Mr. Dallis. 

“Why not, Honey Bun?” pleaded Peachey. 

“No,” Honey Bun said with finality. “He 
might be considering an offer from somebody 
else right now, for all you men know. That’s 
the way with men! Women have all the busi- 
ness sense, really. We’ll go to Bridgeport right 
away. It’s only fifty or sixty miles.” 

And as they started out of the tent she cast 
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one final lingering look at Tamerlane. “I 
going to have that fur!” she murmured. 
“T’m going to eat that woman!’ answered 
Tamerlane, returning her gaze. 
“Now aren’t women hades on wheels!” said 
Mr. Exeter Dallis, not without admiration. 


’m 


That night, during the show, and after the 
sbow, and well on towards morning, there was 
uneasiness in the animal tent, the sort of ten- 
sion that the old timers know how to appraise, 
and which they fear. The lions gave voice from 
time to time, the elephants grumbled and trum- 
peted, and a polar bear made oration to the 
world. There was a feeling of hysteria in the 
enclosure, which communicated itself to 
keepers and trainers and attendants; the 
beasts were on edge. 

There was no storm on the way, no electrical 
tingling and prickling in the air, no unusual and 
unseasonable heat to excite the brutes, but ex- 
cited they were, and the men in charge experi- 
enced little waves of unacknowledged fear. 

There was a night watchman who felt that 
he might have cleared up the mystery of this 
agitation, which had in it a vague sense of 
menace towards man and all his works. This 
was old Jim Hagerty, who had been a trainer 
in his prime. Now his daughter was a trainer— 
Florence was her name, and she was billed as 
Fearless Flo—and he was merely a helper in 
the menagerie. 

Old Jim had lived all his life among animals 
in many parts of the world, and even claimed 
that he could understand their talk. He used 
to report long conversations to his daughter, 
things that he heard o’ nights, and they were 
so nearly like what the animals might have said 
that he often left Florence gaping in amaze- 
ment, almost wondering if, indeed, her father 
really could understand animal talk. She was 
convinced that he at least thought he could. 

Old Jim had been an eye-and-ear witness of 
the mutual fascination of Miss Golightly and 
Tamerlane; and his daughter had been indig- 
nant at the possiblity of a moving-picture 
actress aspiring to own the great show. 

“What could she do with animals?” said 
Florence contemptuously. She walked among 
them herself, with pistol and whip, as con- 
fidently as if they were puppies. 

‘Never fear, Old Man Driggins won’t sell it 
to her,” said Jim. “The animals were all 
worked up last night,” he continued presently. 
“They were all talking about Tamerlane and 
his wanting to make a meal from that woman.” 

It is a version of Jim’s report that is given 
here. 


“T will have that woman! I will eat that 
woman!” Tamerlane told the leopard in the 
next cage again and again. 

“What is the matter with that fool leopard 
that he will let nobody sleep?’”’ complained a 
two-humped camel, who desired nothing better 
than to continue in the way of placidity which 
had been marked out for him by his gods. 

“He is a fool, indeed! A fool! A fool! A 
fool!” gibbered a malicious little monkey. 

“Tf I were out of this cage,’”’ muttered Tamer- 
lane, “that monkey would soon see whether he 
or I is the bigger fool! I could kill six mon- 
keys with one blow of my paw.” 

“T wish you were out of your cage, then,” 
said a polar bear. “I have undergone many 
indignities and discomforts in my life, and 
much suffering, but my chief sorrow is that I 
must listen all day long and sometimes all night 
long to the mouthings of these accursed mon- 
keys. A monkey is neither a man nor a beast, 
but something between the two, and to 
“9 — by both, for he has the faults of 
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“Oh, be silent, you!” interrupted a zebra. 
“You grumble eternally and you are worse than 
the monkeys.” 

“Lie down upon your ice,”’ another monkey 
advised the bear. 

“Silence!” roared a lion. “All of you!” 
And he shook his bars. 

The monkeys giggled and mimicked him, 
and then fell into discussion again. 
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“Why is it,” said one of them, “that the 
foolish leopard wishes to devour this particuiar 
woman? I had rather have an orange.” 

A tiger, who had been listening, and who had 
said nothing hitherto, stirred with a recollec- 
tion of an incident that had occurred in his 
youth in Bengal, and sniffed the air. And then 
there leaped into this tiger’s heart a reawaken- 
ing of an old desire, and he gave a sudden loud 
cry of such ferocity that all the men and 
monkeys and all the herbivorous animals 
shuddered with terror. And all the carnivorous 
beasts cried out, while the tent shook with a 
naked blood-lust and the fear of it. 

“T will have that woman! I will eat that 
woman!”’ said Tamerlane, the leopard. 

A wise old elephant then lifted up his voice 
and spoke solemnly and seriously. 

“Listen to me,” said the elephant. “I am 
old and I have seen many things, in many 
parts of the earth, and I tell you, my friend, as 
one.animal to another, beware of women! 

“Up and down the world have I traveled, 
upon my own legs, and in many trains and 
ships, and I have seen troubles here and 
troubles there, troubles by land and sea, 
troubles in the jungle and in cities, and I 
tell you, my friend, that the greater part of 
these troubles were due to women. My friend, 
beware of women! 

“This is not my wisdom alone, although my 
wisdom is great, but it is also the wisdom of 
men, who have made themselves our masters. 
And they are wiser than we, because although 
their strength is less than our strength——” 
. ‘We obey them too much!” roared the old 

on. 

“Too much!” cried the tiger. 

And the word went around the tent, until 
one of the great lethargic snakes, behind his 
glass plate and his bars, uncoiled and took it 
up, and said it over and over again. 

“T will have that woman! I must eat that 
woman!” moaned Tamerlane the leopard. 

But when all was quiet again the elephant 
went on with his tale. 

“T have been with white men and with 
brown men,” said the elephant. “I have 
worked with them, piling logs and pulling 
stumps, and I have hunted with them. And 
I have listened to them, while they talked 
about their camp-fires. And the boldest hunters 
and the greatest workers had ever this to say to 
one another, as the moral and the warning of 
the tales they told: Beware of women! 

“T have seen much, and I warn you from 
what I have seen. I have heard much, and I 
warn you from what I have heard: Beware, my 
friend, beware of women! Put this yearning 
from you, for it will lead to trouble.” 

“T will have that woman! That woman I 
will eat,” said Tamerlane, fierce and sick with 
the intensity of his longing. 

“T will have that peanut! I must eat that 
peanut!’ mimicked a monkey, safe behind his 
bars, and all there who were of the simian 
species giggled until the lion roared them to 
silence again. 

So passed the night in the animal tent, but 
towards morning the noise died down and only 
the old elephant and Tamerlane the leopard 
talked with one another. 

“Beware,” said the elephant, “of women. 
Let me tell you a story of a woman who was 
aboard a ship on which I was brought to this 
country. It was because of her that the ship 
was very nearly lost at sea. It happened in this 
way.” And the elephant told the leopard that 
story. 

“T will have that woman,” answered Tamer- 
lane, at the conclusion of the tale. 

But towards dawn the leopard began to 
listen to the elephant more quietly, and about 
the time of sunrise a sagacious orang-utan, 
who had said nothing before, joined in the dis- 
cussion and supported the elephant. A toucan 
bird, a camel and a sad giraffe spoke also to the 
leopard, laboring for his conversion through 
the hour before the dawn. And then a cobra 
allied himself with them. 

“Listen,” said the cobra, “listen! I once 
lived near the bungalow of a Christian 


missionary in Burma. And because I heeded hig 
precepts, my life has become a different thing, 
Listen, and I will tell you a story.” 


“Mr. Driggins, if you were going to sell your 
circus, how much would you take for it?” 

Mr. Driggins named a figure that might have 
given pause to anyone but Miss Lola Golightly, 
But Lola’s idea of money had always been that 
it was something to be spent, and figures did 
not mean as much to her as they might have 
done to a woman who had not seen press-agents 
toss millions about. 

“But what on earth do you want with a cir- 
cus?” asked Mr. Driggins. 

“It’s Peachey, here, that wants it,” said Miss 
Golightly, with feminine guile. She had a 
habit of saying that Peachey wanted things, 
and she had the gift of almost making Peachey 
believe that he wanted them. 

“Yes, Sir,” said Peachey loyally, playii 
to Lola’s lead, “I’ve wanted a circus all my lie 
—ever since I was a kid. And now that I’ve 
got money enough to buy one, I’m gonna doit, 
if the price is reasonable.”” Then he added 
vaguely: “It’ll work in with my moving-pic- 
ture business, you know.” 

Mr. Driggins was sympathetic, but not quite 
convinced. He could understand a person 
wanting a circus very badly, but somehow it 
didn’t seem to him that Peachey was quite 
spontaneous. Peachey and Lola had found 
him at his Bridgeport home shortly before 
dinner, and had dined with him there, broach- 
ing the object of their visit at once. He had 
been a trifle puzzled to make them out; but he 
knew who Peachey and Lola were, he had con- 


‘fidence in their financial responsibility, and 


they evidently meant business. He was con- 
vinced that it was Lola who really wanted the 
show, and not Peachey, and he was piqued be- 
cause he could not find out just what her sud- 
den, overwhelming desire was due to; he felt 
sure that it was sudden and it seemed to be 
overwhelming. 

He had told them at the beginning, auto- 
matically, as he told everybody, that Drig- 
gins’s Great Show, which he owned outright 


’ just as he owned the hat upon his head, was not 


for sale to anyone at any figure. But that had 
not jarred Lola. She had treated it as an en- 
tirely irrelevant statement. And as he talked 
to them there recurred to hima feeling that 
he had experienced several times since his 
daughter’s death—the feeling that it was about 
time for him to retire. Before dinner was over, 
he had made up his mind to sell. But he wished 
to draw the transaction out until he dis- 
covered Lola’s real motive. 

Lola had no intention of telling. She had 
been too wise to mention Tamerlane. 

Finally Mr. Driggins put it to her directly. 
“Mrs. Hawkster, I know it is you who want the 
show. Tell me why—and maybe I’ll sell.” 

“You'll think I’m silly, maybe,” she said, not 
troubling to make any further denials, “but 
it’s because—well, I love animals!”’ 

Driggins looked at her, and believed her, and 
fell into a muse, thinking of his daughter. “T’ll 
sell it to you,” he said finally. 

Lola also thought of his daughter—and of 
why she was really buying the circus—and had 
the grace to feel ashamed, for a moment. 


But only for a moment. All the way from 
Bridgeport back to New York she talked of 
little else than that gorgeous coat, that won- 
derful coat which now rested upon the back of 
Tamerlane and would one day clothe herself. 

“Peachey,” she said, reproaching him for a 
lack of enthusiasm, “you don’t seem to see the 
business possibilities in this deal!” 

“Honey Bun, I don’t,” Peachey confessed. 

“You men never do,” said Lola. “It’s a 
good thing you have me to look after you, 
Peachey, or your old moving-picture business 
would go to pieces in no time.” : 

“Maybe you’re right, Honey Bun,” said 
Peachey submissively. But inside of him 
Peachey was saying, numbly and dumbly: 
“My Lord! A circus! I’ve bought a circus 
to get a coat for her!’ My Lord! A circus!” 
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“My husband tells me,” said a 
grocer’s wife, “that if I were in the 
store all day he never would sell any 
household soap except Fels-Naptha. 
I like it so much myself. 

“I’ve tried almost everything in 
the soap line—from home-made 
soaps to chips, powders and what 
not. All of them have washing value, 
of course—some more than others— 
but not one of them gives me the 
extra washing help I get from 
Fels-Naptha. So I urge young house- 
wives—especially mothers—to use 
Fels-Naptha. I feel it my duty to 
give them the benefit of my experi- 
ence with this extra washing help.” 
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“I urge young housewives to use Fels-Naptha 
because it gives extra help” 


Millions of women wouldn’t be 
without Fels-Naptha in their homes. 
They get real downright washing 
value from it, for Fels-Naptha is 
more than soap. It is unusually good 
soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha—two safe cleaners combined 
for perfect team-work in one Golden 
Bar. That’s why it gives them 
extra washing help they’d hardly 
expect from any other soap. 

Get a golden bar of Fels-Naptha 
from your grocer. Use it in your 
home. Prove, in your own way, 


that its extra help is worth many 
times a penny or so more a week. 
You then will understand why 











“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha!” 


—e— 


You will want the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha when you travel.or camp! It’s 
just the thing to loosen dirt from clothes, 
and grease from dishes—especially where 


hot water is not always handy. 
© Fels & Co, 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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“Tf I wasn’t a practical business woman, 
Peachey,” continued Lola, “there’s no telling 
how much money you'd lose in your ventures.” 

“Yes, Honey Bun,” said Peachey. 

“You’re too good-natured with people, 
Peachey. You let ’em do you all the time.” 

Peachey flushed to a deeper peach-blow pink, 
and was silent. He had been thinking some- 
thing of the sort himself. 

“Now, honest, Peachey,” Lola went on, 
“you haven’t seen where this deal is good busi- 
ness. ’Fess up! Have you, now?” 

“T ain’t,” said Peachey, losing his hold on 
grammar completely. 

“Why, Stupid,” said his loving spouse, 
“don’t you see the idea? Lola Golightly buys 
a circus just to get a wonderful coat! Just 
think what Morty Thompson can do with that 
for a starter! With Exie Dallis to help! Why, 
Peachey, the ad from that will more than pay 
for the old circus, and you'll have the circus 
besides. Now, is your little Lola clever, or 
isn’t she?” 

“She is,” responded Peachey dutifully. But 
he added, with a sigh: “It’s gonna take quite 
a lot of reading matter, Honey Bun, to be 
worth as much as that circus costs us!” 

“Don’t you be a spoil-sport, Peachey,” said 
his spouse, conveying her affection in a caress. 

The caress was the sort of caress that also 
conveys something very like a warning. 
Peachey felt it so, at any rate. He made no 
further, feeble struggle. The die was cast so far 
as Peachey was concerned. He wouldn’t be a 
spoil-sport. He was even grateful that Lola 
hadn’t made it stronger, as she sometimes did. 
Sometimes she said, witheringly: “I hate a 
spoil-sport!”” 


It was a week later, after all the formalities 
of the purchase had been concluded, that Lola 
stood before Tamerlane’s cage again; and again 
that strange fascination seemed to possess both 
creatures. It was late in the afternoon, 
“between shows,” as the profession terms that 
particular part of the day. ; 

“T’ll have a hard time with that leopar 
tonight.” 

Lola turned and saw Fearless Flo at her 
elbow; she recognized Florence, from her cos- 
tume, as the woman who had put two lions and 
a leopard—Tamerlane himself—through their 
stunts at the afternoon performance. And she 
was conscious of a certain hostility in Florence’s 
speech and manner. She looked her in- 
terrogation. 

“‘When you were here before,”’ said Florence, 
answering the look, ‘‘you got him so excited 
that it was two days before I could get him in 
hand again.” 

“Ts he so dangerous?” asked Lola. 

“All the big cats are dangerous,” said 
Florence, “unless you keep your nerve.” 

Lola turned back towards the cage, and she 
and Tamerlane stared at each other once more. 
Florence broke the silence with a cool inter- 
rogation, which she was at no pains to render 
inoffensive. 

“Who is going to kill him for you?” she said. 
“You haven’t got the nerve to do it yourself.” 

Lola felt the girl’s antagonism unmistakably 
now, and in spite of herself she flushed. “I 
suppose,” she said quietly, “that you have?” 

There was a brief pause, and then Florence 
replied: “Yes, I could kill him. But I wouldn’t 
kill him. I’d be ashamed of myself to kill an 
animal like that just for a whim—just because 
I'd got stuck on his coat.” 

Florence was a slender brunette, and there 
was fire in her eyes as the two women faced 
each other. The idea that Driggins’s Show 
was now the property of someone who cared 
nothing for circuses—the thought that the 
great, beautiful beast was to be slain to satisfy 
the frivolity of someone who had not the 
slightest interest in animals—was too much for 
her; she was outraged, personally and in her 
inherited traditions. She continued, letting her 
honest contempt take command of her voice: 

“Tf I wore a tiger’s coat, or a leopard’s, it 
would be because I’d killed him myself—and 
Td kill him only because I had to kill him. And 
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it would only be an animal that had had his fair 
chance to kill me! But you wouldn’t give him 
his chance! Everybody knows you have 
doubles for all the dangerous stunts in your 
pictures.” 

This was a home thrust, this latter sentence 
—the one thing calculated to make Lola more 
furious than any other insult in the world. For 
when she had first gone into the moving-pic- 
tures there had been none so daring as she. 
Later, when her fame and salary grew, it was 
her employers who had insisted that she give 
up risking herself personally; she was too 
valuable. And Lola had yielded reluctantly. 
But she was too proud to explain to this circus 
woman who so evidently hated her. 

“T’ll do anything that you’ll do,” said Lola 
evenly. “T’ll go in the cage with you tonight 
and help you with your act.” 

“You won’t be allowed,” said Florence. 

“T won’t!’’ blazed Lola. “We'll see! I own 
this circus!” 

Florence laughed: 
nerve!” 

“Get me a costume like yours,” said Lola. 

Florence saw she meant it; she weakened; 
she thought swiftly of the possible conse- 
quences of an amateur in the arena among the 
big beasts. She paled a little, courageous as 
she was. “You mustn’t do it!” she cried. 

“Get me a costume like yours,” repeated 
Lola. And she clutched the girl fiercely by 
the shoulder. “Or shall I rip this one off of 
you?”’ she said. 

Florence led her to the dressing tent. 


“You haven’t got the 


And that night, when she faced the three 
great cats and watched Florence put them 
through their paces, she was not in the least 
afraid. For Lola was used to facing crowds 
and cameras, and this thing seemed to her, at 
first, no more connected with the realities and 
dangers of existence than just another appear- 
ance on “location.” She stood quietly in a 
corner, observing the other woman and _ her 
marvelous handling of the animals; and once 
her reluctant admiration uttered itself: 

“T’ve got to hand it to you!” 

Florence gave her a quick glance and went on 
with her job. Presently she murmured: 

“There’s only a moment more of the’ act 
now.. You’d better beat it.”” And she mo- 
tioned towards the back of the steel-barred 
enclosure, sitting on its platform, in which the 
performance had taken place. The helpers 
were already there, with the portable steel 
chutes which connect the performing arena 
with the vans in which the animals live and 
travel, ready if necessary to assist in that 
transition from the door of the arena back to 
the cage which is the really ticklish business of 
most animal acts. 

Lola, her whip and her pistol still in her 
hand, stepped out of the door of the arena and 
stood a moment on the margin of the platform 
beside it, looking at the crowd. 

And even as she looked, she was aware that 
something had happened. A single spasm 
went over that great mass of faces before her as 
if it were one face—a spasm of fear. There was 
a gasp, a great involuntary whisper with the 
wind of terror in it; and then a hush. 

Turning, she faced Tamerlane. 

What had gone wrong, she never knew; 
whether the great silent cat had bounded after 
her with one leap before the door could be shut, 
or whether the helpers with the chute had 
hesitated and somehow bungled—but there he 
was, couched, as if for a spring, motionless, 
except for that slight twitching of the tail which 
showed the blood-lust trembling through the 
feline nerves. 

“Don’t move, for the love of God, don’t 
move!” whispered Florence, through the bars. 

But the leopard moved first—as you have 
seen a cat move before it leaps; a movement 
slight as the caress of a breeze upon the water, 
a ripple that started at his claws and shivered 
through his body; an undulation that was less 
physical action than the shuddering expres- 
sion of a fatal idea. It was neither experience 
nor conscious thought which bade Lola be 


“beforehand with the animal, when she per- 


ceived this movement; it was an instinct as 
primal as his own. 

She struck first; again and again she lashed 
him, with a flailing whirlwind of blows across his 


muzzle and his head; blows that beat down the _ 


rising hell in him just before it reached its 
flaming crest and leaped; slashes edged with 
surprise that threw the beast off his psychic 
balance; blows that carried consternation, for 
an instant, from the stricken nerves to the 
brute soul; and Tamerlane the mighty crouched — 
and backed and snarled and tried to box with 
the flying whip itself, and failed to gather him- 
self for the swift spring that meant death. 
Twice Lola desisted, and then at a renewal of 
movement in the beast lashed and lashed again. 

And then there fell a pause, while the forces 
wrapped in these two savage beings struggled 
with each other in naked daring, without the 
aid of whirling whip or bared claw; a pause 
wherein they seemed to hang together, grap- 
pling, ina hypnotic trance. That courage which 
is more primal and deeper than anything that 
can be expressed in action glowed from the 
woman and seized upon and wrestled with the 
essential wildness of the stark brute before her. 

And she was conscious of a great exultation. 
Here was the real thing, the woman told her- 
self—the thing she was born for! Here was 
what she had been searching for, what she had 
been thirsty for; here was the strong drink of 
peril to slake the restlessness that had ex- 
pressed itself in a hundred whims and esca- 
pades. All her other hunting had been for 
small game! She did not reason this, but in the 
dangerous trance that held them both she 
knew it. 

To be conscious of peril, and not conscious of 
fear—that is something that is given to but few 
people; but her emotions were deeper than fear. 
They were deeper than thought; deeper than 
consciousness itself; they were deep as the 
stream of primal life that flowed through both 
the pagan woman and the savage cat, the 
stream which had shaped them both and borne 
them on and flung them both together. And 
in some strange way, which she could never 
express, the woman felt herself and this leopard 
blended together in their sources; he was she 
and she was he; a sensation too profound and 
overwhelming for fright, and which comes 
mystically to every handler of snakes and 
feline animals and is precedent to the mastery 
over them. 

It was the woman who broke this spell. 
She stepped forward and raised her whip again. 
The great cat turned and glided into his cage, 
her slave. And five thousand people burst 
forth into a roar of applause. 


“T got to hand it to you!” said Florence. 

It was tribute from a professional which Lola 
knew how to value. She smiled and put her 
arm over the girl’s shoulder for a moment. 
And then the smile faded. She gazed after the 
cage of Tamerlane, which was being wheeled 
from the tent, and said, almost somberly for 
Lola Golightly: 

“TJ don’t think I want his coat.” She 
struggled, but in vain, to express some slight 
hint of the great joy that had possessed her, 
and of the strange trance that had held her. 
“T sort of like that leopard,’”’ was the best she 
could do. And then: “I think he’s going to 
like me.” 

He did. In three months he followed her 
like a dog. Some of his friends in the animal 
tent said sneeringly that he had changed his 
spots and become a moral leopard; but Tamer- 
lane did not waver in his devotion. When she 
was filmed as Semiramis, as the Queen of 
Sheba, as Zenobia, Queen of the Desert, Tamer- 
lane figured as the leading feline. 

Somehow her conquest of Tamerlane got 
into the papers. 

“You see, Peachey,” said Lola, looking at 
the clippings, “your old circus has almost paid 
for itself already! Now, who’s a good business 
woman?” : 

“You are, Honey Bun,” said the little pink 
man. 
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the women of these exclusive cottage colonies take care of their skin?” 
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AT THE MOST FASHIONABLE RESORTS 


LAKE PLACID CLUB 
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Society women find it 
“a perfect soap for the skin” 


EWPORT, with its white palaces 
above the sea— Bar Harbor, where 
the yachts of millionaires flash 

back and forth like sea-gulls—Lake Placid 
Club and Mount Royal, with their wonder- 
ful winter sports— 

Society has made these places her own. 

Here, in the season, the most beautiful 
women in America are to be seen—riding, 
golfing, swimming, dancing—or, wrapped in 
furs, against the glittering background of 
winter, making the loveliest of pictures as 
they skate, ski, toboggan. 

How do these women, accustomed to every 
luxury, take care of their skin? What soap 
do they find, pure enough and fine enough, 
to keep the texture smooth, soft, exquisite? 

In the fashionable cottage colonies at New- 
port and Bar Harbor— three-fourths of the 
193 women we questioned said they find 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap best for their skin. 

Among 208 women guests at Lake Placid 

lub—nearly two-thirds were using Wood- 
bury’s. 


BAR HARBOR + 


MOUNT ROVAL EN 


At beautiful Mount Royal in Montreal three 
out of every four women guests were enthu- 
siastic Woodbury users: “Truly the most 
cleansing and non-irritating soap,” they said. 
“The only satisfactory soap for the face.” 
“Perfect!” 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. 
This formula not only calls for the purest 
and finest ingredients; it also demands greater 

















Demands greater refinement in the manu- 
facturing process than is commercially 
possible with ordinary toilet soap 


MONTREAL * 


refinement in the manufacturing process 
thanis commercially possible with ordinary 
toilet soap. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. Around each cake 
is wrapped a booklet of famous skin treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin de- 
fects. 

Within a week or ten days after begin- 
ning to use Woodbury’s, you will notice 
an improvement in your complexion. Get 
a cake today—begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs ! 


Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now —the large-size trial set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1611 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the 
new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the 
treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
and instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
“Facial”. 

In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1611 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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City. State. 
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The Shortest Way Home by Kathleen Nor rts (continued from pose 57) 


the set of those shoulders! I called out to Han- 
nah, ‘Light my fire up-stairs, will you, Hannah? 
And could you bring up some tea for Mr. 
Pomeroy and myself?’ I knew, you see, Alice, 
as if it had been a story I was writing. 

“He said afterward, when we were talking 
wedding plans, ‘Jacque, strange that you 
should have on one of the gold-brown dresses 
I love so!’ 

“T didn’t tell him, then or ever, that for 
weeks I’d been dressed for my part. For weeks 
I'd been thinking: ‘Perhaps this is the lucky 
dress, perhaps this is the golden day!’ 

“And then, the gravity and beauty —the 
decorum of our marriage, Alice, with every- 
one’s approval and blessing. The first dinners, 
the wet Sunday afternoons settling our books 
in the bookcases, sharing tea, talking about 
books and tennis—everything, everything! 
I used to look at him and say to myself: 
‘Hugh, are you mine? Is this real?’ 

“Tt was all part of the plan, part of the story 
I was telling myself, presently to go to him— 
we'd been married almost a year then!—and 
say: ‘Hugh, what would you think of a person 
you’d never seen, who sent you a wireless that 
he would like to come and live with you 
forever?’ 

“T remember his bewildered, good-natured 
look as he glanced up, Alice, and then the light 
in his eyes, and his: ‘Jacque—not really!’ 

“Ah, well, I can say that I have lived in 
Arcady, anyway; that’s more than some women 
ever can say! But life won’t ever have a 
reason—a pattern, again. It’ll just be days— 
days, one after another. 

“‘And every little while I’ll see our gate—we 
were practically home, Alice!—with snow 
banked each side and tufted on the dark red 
bricks, and the black trees, and the sun setting 
like a fire behind the woods—and everything 
suddenly slipping and tipping, with that hor- 
rible grinding of glass and shattering of wood.” 

“You'll see it less and less,’’ Alice said prac- 
tically and placidly, as Jacquetta paused and 
covered her eyes with her thin white hand. 

“Alice,” the convalescent presently said, 
with a surprising touch of her old animation, 
“do you know what I’ve been thinking? I’ve 
been thinking that some day if I could find a 
gorgeous, straight, splendid child, one of 
those hard, rosy, clear-eyed little boys—about 
three, perhaps, or perhaps younger—I would 
adopt him and give him Hugh’s name?” 

Alice looked more than a little doubtful. 

“You wouldn’t?” Jacquetta asked quickly. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be in any hurry,” Alice 
hesitated. 

“T’m not in any hurry!” Jacquetta said 
proudly, and was still. “To have a Hugh 
Pomeroy playing tennis again,” she went on 
musingly after a pause, as if thinking aloud, 
“racing in the gate, slamming doors, shouting 
out to me as Hugh used to do! I’d tell him of 
Hugh, tell him he must ride straight and shoot 
straight, and play hard, as Hugh did. And 
after a while everyone would forget that he 
wasn’t Hugh’s own son, and the world would 
be richer for having another Hugh Pomeroy 
in it! 

“Alice, come back; you’re a million miles 
away! Do you know anything about this 
orphanage up in the hills here, the Beulah 
Something-or-other Memorial Home where 
they have babies? That place where they had 
the incubator experiments, and all that? Do 
they have babies for adoption there? Might 
they have a really fine baby boy? I mean one 
whose parentage we could find out about—one 
with good blood in his veins.” 

She laughed ruefully, shamefacedly. 

“There is my pride again!” Jacquetta said 
under her breath, with a little impatient jerk 
of her head. “As if his blood mattered. But 
it would matter to me, if he were to have Hugh’s 
name. Alice, could you investigate, do you 
suppose? Very cautiously—we wouldn’t want 
anyone to know! And he must be—unusual. 
Something out of the ordinary.” 


“Wait,” Alice advised lightly, as Jacquetta 
fell to musing. ‘Frank and I are coming up 
to have dinner with you tomorrow night, and 
Doctor Jim says he will come in for bridge 
afterward. And next Sunday you’re coming 
to us! Wait a while, Jack, wait until life gets 
back to normal. Your nurses only went 
yesterday; you aren’t quite on your feet yet. 
Aad more than that, Dear,” Alice pursued, 
“these things take time; there are legalities. 
You’re only thirty-something anyway, you 
know. You might even——” 

Jacquetta silenced her with suddenly opened 
eyes, with a hand quickly spread and raised as 
if she warded off some danger. 

“Please, Alice dear! Not yet, and not ever. 
My bubble of life has burst, once and for all. 
I’m gray—I made Hannah give me a mirror 
the instant the nurses were gone. And I'll 
always walk with that!” She glanced at the 
stout cane that lay on the grass nearher. “It’s 
all gone, youth and tennis and golf, Hugh, and 
morning rides and tramps in the snow, gone 
with the dream of my son—my rosy, eager, 
noisy boy! I’ve got to begin life on new terms, 
Alice, and it has seemed to me that to have 
some child the better and happier because of 
that little empty place beside me——” 

She brooded, her eyes far away. 

“But you’re quite right! Time enough for 
that,” she said presently, in a firmer tone. 

Alice left her on that note. They went into 
the house for luncheon, Jacquetta walking 
strongly enough, steadily enough, if with that 
slight limp that became her so strangely in this 
new sobered réle; and over the salad and the 
chops she was charmingly reasonable. Time 
enough for everything. The duty now was to 
get well, wholly well. 

When Alice went away, a little before three 
o’clock, Jacquetta was to try for a nap. A 
little before five Aunt Sally would come in to 
have tea and dinner with her. And after 
dinner, as usual, genial old Doctor Jim, who 
had played the part of physician, uncle, 
guardian, friend, confidant, since the hour of 
her birth, would come in for an hour after 
Hannah had got Jacquetta safely into bed. 

“And I'll be here in the morning!” Alice 
promised, departing. 

“Alice, what a bite I’ve taken out of your 
life, you angel!” 

But Alice only laughed. Jacquetta went out 
to wave her a good-by, and watch Alice’s little 
car whisk out of sight. 

Cameron came respectfully toward her, as he 
had respectfully approached her now for 
several successive days. Judge Madison’s 
fine old driver, with the closed car. Would Mrs. 
Pomeroy and Mrs. Richie like a little drive? 

“Oh, no, thank you, Cameron; and be sure 
to thank the Judge. But Mrs. Richie has just 
gone——” Suddenly a change came into 
Jacquetta’s face, into her voice. ‘Wait a 
minute, Cameron!”’shesaid. ‘“I’llask Hannah 
for a wrap. It’s such a delicious day I believe 
I would like to drive!” 

“You'll take a nurse with you, Mrs. 
Pomeroy?” 

“My nurses have gone, Cameron. I’m dis- 
charged!” She slipped into the thin light box- 
coat. Black—all black! How strangely one’s 
arms looked in it. ‘Don’t look so idiotically 
pleased, Hannah,” she said affectionately, 
secretly a trifle alarmed at the perspiration 
that this little effort made spring out upon her. 
“You knew that eventually I’d feel like driving 
again!” 


Oddly awkward yet surprisingly simple, too, 
this management of a lame foot and a cane. 
And it was exquisite to sit back in the car, with 
the balmy, fragrant spring air fanning her 
cheeks, and go safely and alone through the 
familiar—yet so changed—streets of the town. 

“You’re sure you know where it is, 
Cameron?” 

“Oh, sure, I’ve been there manny’s the time 
wit’ the Judge. He’s on the Board.” 


“Of course! And what’s the name of jt?” 
“The Beulah Michelson Memorial Home,” 
“That’s it.” 

She walked quite easily, quite comfortably 
through a clean, empty hallway. How ex. 
quisitely they kept these forlorn waifs, at least 
to the outside eye! Sunshiny windows, 
closed doors, and behind them small high 
voices and murmurs of more adult tones. 

It was all strangely simple. The Superin. 
tendent? This was Mrs. Wallace. Mrs, 
Wallace, accustomed to secrets, made only a 
perfunctory inquiry as to her caller’s name, 

“Does the name matter? I only wanted to 
inquire——” 

“Not at all. Not unless we are to do busi- 
ness. In that case we have to have references, 
of course—that sort of vay all 

“But you do have babies for adoption?” 

“Oh, yes—and others with one parent living, 
We have one splendid child here with both 
— living. J could find fifty homes for 

er, poor baby.” 

“J wanted a boy.” 

“A boy? Well, that’s fortunate, for I 
haven’t but one or two girls at the time. We 
have eighteen—nineteen—we have about 
twenty-two little girls here, but not many 
for adoption. Everyone wants girls, curly- 
headed girls under three.” 

“Not really?” Jacquetta widened amused 
eyes. “I wouldn’t have thought that! Do you 
have’’— her heart began to beat hard in sudden 
excitement—“have you a nice boy now?” 

“How old a boy?” 

“Oh—tiny. But a perfect child, strong and 
healthy.” 

“Legitimate? Would that matter?” 

“Oh, Ithinkso. I—lIsupposeso. I wanted 
to give him my husband’s name.” 

“You’re”—the woman’s eyes softened, trav- 
eled over the slender blackness of the figure 
opposite her—‘you’re——” 

Jacquetta smiled composedly, nodded. 
Then her throat thickened and her eyes 
brimmed, and she looked away. 

“Well, now I'll tell you what I think would 
be a good idea,” the superintendent said 
briskly and hospitably. “I’ve got an 
appointment I’ve got to keep. But suppose 
you just walk about and take a look at the 
babies we have—there are fifty—forty-nine, I 
think it is, here now, and I’ll have one of my 
nurses go about with you. You look about— 
see what you think. And meanwhile,” she 
added, “I’ll get through my business, and 
perhaps see you before you go.” 

She smiled pleasantly, relegating Jacquetta 
to the shy and charming escort of a 
friendly undergraduate nurse, Miss Dobie. 

Immediately they were in a long shining 
room full of babies, toddlers, scamperers, 
crawlers, and imperious occupants of hi 
chairs. One eager, enchanting colored baby, 
other babies almost as swarthy. Curly 
heads, little dark heads scarcely less engaging. 
Clean, busy babies in faded rompers, 
things, carrying things, eating things. 

On the sunshiny porch, other babies, three 
marvelous babies, all asleep under nettings. 

“Oh, what a darling! Is he for adoption?” 

“J really don’t know. Miss Watts, is this 
one to be placed?” 

“Yes, I believe so. Isn’t she a duck? We're 
all mad about her—she’s our pet. She’s seven 
months old—everyone who sees her wants her. 
Have you seen Benny?” 

“Benny? I don’t think so.” 

“We're isolating him because he was ex 

sed to measles. Here he is. Isn’t he 
lovely? How do-do-do-do, Mister Benny? 

A penned porch. An enchanting occupant; 
three years old, gravely suspicious, gravely 
friendly. Curls. Eyelashes. Deep dimples. 

- “Say how do-do-do-do, Ben.” 

“How joo-joo-joo-joo. y 

Jacquetta, trembling, half knelt before him. 

“How do you do, Sweetheart?” s 

“Here’s the dearest little fellow in the 
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Foremost tn the Brillant Society of Europe 


The Dugursa pe ALBA 


The Princesse Kuckne Morar 


ISTINGUISHED and beautiful, 

high in the ranks of European 
society are the Duquesa de Alba and the 
Princesse Eugéne Murat. 

The Duquesa de Alba, in whose veins 
flows the bluest blood of Spain mingled 
with a noble strain from the England of 
the Stuarts, receives from all Europe 
tribute to her romantic youth and beauty. 


Princesse Murat, granddaughter of 
Maréchal Ney, Napoleon’s brilliant of- 
ficer, wife of a leading prince of the his- 
toric Murat family, is vigorous, original, 
dominating—French to the backbone. - 

Different though they are, both have 
the same pride in maintaining high stand- 
ards, both believe that a clear, fresh skin 
should be carefully guarded. “I know of 
no better way,” says the Princesse Murat, 
“than by the daily use of Pond’s Two 
Creams.” The Duquesa de Alba says: 
“In using Pond’s Two Creams, my skin 
receives the sum of all good care.” 

Your skin, too, will be clearer, firmer, finer, 
if you give it every day the following care: 


Cleansed, Refreshed, Supple 


For cleansing your skin and keeping it fresh 
and supple use Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon re- 


The Princesse Euctne Murat, whose 
great estate near Versailles, where the ex- 
clusive ones of French society delight to 
visit, is one of the most beautiful in France 


The DuqueEsa DE ALBA, fourteen times a Spanish grandee, Seven- 
teenth Duquesa de Alba and Tenth Duchess of Berwick. She is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful woman at the Spanish Court today 


tiring and often during the day pat it gener- 
ously over face, throat and hands. Let it re- 
main a few moments. Its fine, pure oils pene- 
trate the pores, and remove all dust and pow- 
der. Wipe off. Repeat and finish with a dash 


of cold water. If your skin is dry leave some 


Women of beauty and high position in 
every land choose.these Two Creams 


of the Cream on after the bedtime cleansing. 


A Cool, Fresh Radiance 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness, 
for evening and when you go out, apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly—over face, 
throat, hands. It not only adds a smooth 
and glowing finish and takes your powder 
naturally, but it gives you unfailing protec- 
tion from the irritation cansed by dry winds, 
dust and soot. 


Mail this coupon for free 
Free Offe Te sample of Pond’s Two Creams 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. T, 
112 Hudson Street, New York 


Name. 





Street 





City 
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place,” the nurse said in an undertone. 
“Father and mother d-e-a-d,’”’ she spelled, en- 
gineering to Jacquetta’s side a beautiful boy 
of four. 

The hazel eyes were alert, wide apart, the firm 
little feet touched the linoleum floor squarely; 
the boy smiled under a blown wave of light 
brown hair—Hugh’s very hair. “I have a 
gun,”’ he stated boastfully. ‘Have your boys 
guns?” 

Jacquetta was almost dazed. “Is he to be 
adopted?” 

“Oh yes, both parents d-e-a-d. And a 
lucky thing for him, too, wasn’t it, Roy? He 
doesn’t understand me, of course.” 

“And Benny, is he an orphan?” 

“T think he is. We usually have someone 
here who knows, but our head nurse is away 
this afternoon. She knows about them all. 
Mary, is Benny to be adopted?” 

“Oh, I think so. This is Paula—nine 
months old,” Mary, who had picked up a 
seriously ‘staring armful of pink-and-white 
beauty, said interestedly. “Isn’t she wonder- 
ful—she’s an incubator baby, think of it! She 
weighed five pounds when she came in.” 

“Five pounds! Can they live?” 

“Qh yes—five pounds isn’t so bad. We 
have one here—Miss Murray practically saved 
her life. Mary, is Betty in here? Could we 
see her?” Miss Dobie nodded toward an al- 
most closed white door. “This baby was al- 
most dead when she was born, and for three 
weeks she was in an incubator,” she explained 
seriously. ‘The doctor took Miss Murray off 
all other work, and she took this caseon. They 
thought the baby was blind, and she is crippled 
—they operated on her foot before she was an 
hour old—imagine! And she weighed—— 
Mary, what did Betty weigh?” 

“Three pounds one ounce,” Mary said, ac- 
companying them into the small white room. 

They stood beside the little white crib. 
Jacquetta had thought the pale, motionless 
little baby, lying on the tiny pillow, asleep. 
But as she bent over her in fearful fascina- 
tion the deep, sunken, reproachful eyes met 
her own, the dark little monkey-face was agi- 
tated into a scowl. A bandage about the 
forehead gave the putty-colored features the 
aspect of a dignified and annoyed old nun. 

“Hello, Betty, you’re getting to be a regular 
bruiser!’ Miss Dobie said encouragingly. 

“Why the bandage?” Jacquetta whispered. 

“Stitches—her little head wascut. But that 
could come off now,” the nurse said, “only she 
puts her little hands up and plays with it.” 

“Plays! She doesn’t look as if she would ever 
play with anything!” 

“Betty? Why, you should have seen her a 
month ago. They couldn’t even dress her; she 
was on a big pillow. She’s getting regular 
bottles now, but for the first three weeks she 
had nothing but whey. Miss Murray didn’t 
sleep for more than an hour at a time—she’s 
out taking a constitutional now, and she goes 
to bed and everything—we consider this baby 
well! Except the poor little foot. They have 
to operate on that again.” 

“And that eye—will that be all right?” 

“Oh, yes!” Miss Dobie laughed the cheerful 
laugh of youth accustomed to tragedy. “It 
looked like a baked potato at first,” she said. 
“But now it’s fine. She weighs—wait a 
minute—it’s on her chart. ‘Baby Betty.’ She 
weighs all but an ounce of seven pounds.” 

“And is she an orphan?” 

“T believe-she is. But they don’t tell us 
about the cases,” confessed Miss Dobie. 
“Mary,” she said, “is Betty to be adopted?” 

“T don’t know—I think she is.” 

“Who,” Jacquetta asked, “who would 
adopt this poor little scrap?” 

“T was thinking chat!” Miss Dobie confessed 
ingenuously. “Isn’t it a shame? Everyone 
after the pretty ones! And she may grow up 
real sweet,” Miss Dobie suggested kindly. 

Jacquetta had advanced a finger toward the 
still reproachfully staring baby; the moist little 
fingers, as soft to the touch as_ butterfly 
antenne, had gripped it with amazing force. 
They clung there, and the sunken eyes 
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reinforced their hold with a look of desperate 
and drowning appeal. 

“Look at that! How’s that for a bottle? 
That’s the way she is now,” Miss Dobie, dis- 
playing a fat, small, drained bottle, said 
triumphantly. 

“She'll never walk?” Jacquetta murmured. 

“Probably not,” the nurse said. 

“Dear God,” the woman said, in an involun- 
tary prayer. “Why save her? Why save her?” 

“Tsn’t that right?” Miss Dobie said, sym- 
pathizing. “But you don’t know—her folks 
may think the world of her!’’ she added. 

“You don’t know who they are? She’s so 
dark she might almost have Latin blood,” 
Jacquetta suggested, her finger still caught 
tight in that strangely touching, strangely 
determined little grip. 

“Oh no—she’ll whiten out! But you know,” 
said Miss Dobie sensibly, “‘what fun can that 
kid have in life?” 

Jacquetta spoke rather to the baby than to 
the girl beside ber. ‘And she may live seventy 
years—in some slum, handicapped, bitter-———” 

“You.bet it’d make me bitter!” the nurse 
agreed brightly. 

“Baby, I have to take my finger away,” 
breathed Jacquetta. Suddenly she iaid both 
her warm, vital hands under the microscopic 
shoulders, and murmured, in so ghostly a 
shadow of a whisper that Miss Dobie heard 
nothing at all: “But I’m coming back for you, 
Dear! I rather think—I rather think you are 
my perfect, glorious, sturdy, beautiful little 
specimen of a boy!” 

And suddenly it seemed to her that color 
came back into life again, into the shaded 
room, and the nurse’s face and uniform and 
hair. Her feet, cane and all, felt an impulse 
toward leaping—springing into the future that 
held such miracles for this lump of unre- 
sponsive baby clay. 

Cameron, alarmed at the extension of the 
convalescent’s first outing, came anxiously 
seeking her: she could only scribble her name 
and her address on a piece of paper and leave 
them for Mrs. Wallace, with the underscored 
postscript: “I will telephone. But I so much 
want dear little Betty that I am almost afraid 
to ask for her.” 

Then she drove home slowly, smiling, and 
went, still smiling, up-stairs to the sitting- 
room in which she and Hugh had talked of 
their boy, only a few weeks ago. 

Jacquetta stretched herself on the deep 
couch, pillows piled about her. 

Hugh’s picture looked down at her under- 
standingly; she could look back at Hugh 
tonight. 

“That shall be my service, Dear. Not a 
well, whole, happy child, whose life would be 
smooth and serene anyway. But this poor 
broken little wreck—this little drowned rat— 
she shall be given her life, from me, as much as 
any child is ever given life by its own mother! 

“‘She’ll have the garden, Hugh—our garden, 
and birds and puppies and kittens. She’ll 
have music. She’ll hang up her stockings, and 
have the other children come in for her Christ- 
mas tree—and I'll read her stories. Betty. 
Betty Pomeroy. Elizabeth was my mother’s 
name—I love it.” 

Jacquetta, sipping her tea, rallied her 
arguments. Alice would protest; the old 
doctor would object. This project of adop- 
tion was all too rash, too unadvised, too sud- 
den. But Jacquetta would override them. 
Once again, with that certainty that had given 
her the serene completeness of her daughter- 
hood, of her wifehood, she felt herself sure. 
This child, this crippled, sunken-eyed scrap of 
derelict babyhood, must be hers—and none 
other, none other, none other! 

This beautiful old colonial room, in the 
beautiful old colonial house, the mellowed 
garden—in this spring dusk they came again 
into their own, ready to be the scene of one 
more phase of beautiful and ordered living, 
the setting for one more sheltered childhood, 
one more happy girlhood. 

Aunt Sally had sent a message that she 
would be late; it was delightful to have Alice 





suddenly appear in the living-room doorway, 
Alice with Doctor Jim behind her. 

“Ah, what luck! You’re just the very two 
persons I had to see. Sit there, Doctor 
darling. Alice, sit on my feet.” 

“Jacquetta, you imbecile!’ Alice, her face all 
concern, was kneeling beside her, feeling her 
hands. “Did you half kill yourself going out 
this afternoon? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I didn’t think of it until after you left, 
truly, Alice.” 

“And you went up to the Memorial Home!” 

‘Who told tales on me?” 

““Mrs.—what’s-her-name—Wallace, the ma- 
tron. She telephoned the doctor and he 
telephoned me.” 

“Did she tell you what I’m going to do?” 
Jacquetta said. “I gave your name as a ref- 
erence, Doctor Jim. Darling, it’s all come to 
me—this is my way out. It’s my way round. 
You'll sympathize, if you can’t understand, I 
know. I’ve found the weariest, sickest, sad- 
dest little scrap of babyness you ever saw—and 
there’s the Pomeroy pride, in the dust at last. 
I want her! She needs me and I need her. Jf 


I can have her—and you'll say a good word for _ 


me, Doctor?—if I can have her——”’ 

“My dear child,” the doctor said, “‘you can 
have her just as soon as you’re strong enough, 
You can have her tomorrow, if you’ll only 
calm yourself—calm yourself.” 

She sank back, actually pale, her eyes travel- 
ing from one face to the other. Her com- 
panions both were smiling; there were tears in 
Alice’s eyes. 

“She’s for adoption, then? It’s all right?” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

Jacquetta’s smiling face wrinkled 
into tears. “I’mso glad!’ she said. “Hannah,” 
she faltered, as the big middle-aged serving 
woman came in with hot water, “you know you 
said they’d let me have her. Hannah,” ex- 
plained Jacquetta, ‘when I was telling her 
about it, said: ‘The ways of God are not our 
ways! That baby’ll be in this house tomorrow 
night!’ Didn’t you, Hannah?” 

“T did,” said Hannah shortly. ‘An’ I was 
all for lettin’ you have her from the first. I’ve 
two grown ones of me own, an’ there never was 
a mother yet didn’t think her own child hand- 
some, if both its eyes were out, an’ both its legs 
broke! But no, it was off to the inkybator 
with her, an’ off to the thrained nur’rses as if 
Miss Betty was a chicken itself!” 

“Look sharp there!’’ the doctor’s tense voicé 
said. Alice was at the couch, her arm about 
Jacquetta. 


“May God preserve us all, I thought you’d . 


told her!” gasped Hannah, 

“You’re all right,” Alice was saying, steadily 
and tenderly. ‘You're all right, Jacquetta— 
don’t you s-s-see, Dearest, how more than all 
right it is! We couldn’t tell you, Dear, you 
were too frightfully ill—and she was too ill. 
For days it seemed as if it would only be an- 
other sorrow, on top of the first!’ 

Jacquetta gulped obediently the hot tea 


somebody held at her lips, pushed away the - 


cup and lay staring from one face to another. 
Her face was pale, tears lay on her cheeks, 
there was a sort of touching faith, an entreaty 
in her look. Hannah, aghast, stood frozen 
with remorse. The old doctor did not move. 
Alice, tearful, beaming, knelt beside her, 
holding tight to Jacquetta’s hands. 

“ ‘Miss Betty!’ ” Jacquetta faltered, with 
trembling lips. “It sounds sweet.” After a 
moment’s silence she said: “You'll bring my 
baby home to me tomorrow, Doctor Jim?” 

The old man took off his glasses and wiped 
them. “In my own car. Carefully. d 
you and Hannah and Alice be ready for her!” 

“Oh, we'll be ready for her!” Alice 
stammered. 

“Don’t—don’t joggle her, will you, Doctor 
Jim? Go the long way, by the mill. She’s so 
little. And she’s—all I have.” 

“T’ll take her the longest way round, Dear, 
don’t worry.” 

“For that,” said Alice, frankly blowing her 
nose, and wiping her eyes, “that is sometimes 
the shortest way home!” 
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“Six months ago I was 
miserable, unhappy” 


“{ Was Actuatty Losinc all my 
strength. I had a terrible case of constipa- 
tion. I was very thin; my skin was sallow, 
and I was extremely nervous. 


constant, discouraging feeling of weariness. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine; it 
is a pure corrective food—a living plant, rich 
in the nutrients of the grains in which it is 














“I had been taking several different SfOWn. Unlike harsh drugs and purgatives, 
hinds of medicines but all in vain which merely whip the system into tempo- 
sg : rary abnormal activity, yeast gently, natu- 


“After reading a number of Fleisch- rally tones up the whole system. 
mann s Yeast advertisements I decided Start today to eat your way back to health! 
to try this much talked of food, and im- aj grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
mediately I purchased a number of cakes. two or three days’ supply at a time and keep 

“Several weeks passed and I began to 7 a rite vai rose pang for a ~ copy of 
} ; Ith. 
see my complexion clearing up, my old the latest et on Yeast for Hea 
pp and vial reurings Ugraduty eh Revwch Dope ACS, The Fh 
regained my normal weight and I am : ‘ 
now enjoying wonderful health. I feel 
it is due entirely to Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and I am more than pleased to have the 
opportunity of relating my experience.” 

Mrs. Cora M. Grecory, Dallas, Texas 
























N the past year over three quarters of a 

million more men and women have started 
eating yeast. Today one person in every 
third American family is making this remark- 
able food a part of his daily diet. 


To feel the way that Nature meant every- 
one to feel you must keep your system clean 
—and active. That is what yeast does. It 
purifies the entire digestive and intestinal 
tract, counteracting putrefaction and pre- 
venting the absorption of dangerous toxins 
by the body. It strengthens weakened in- 
testinal muscles, daily aiding the sluggish 
processes of elimination. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is the easy, natural 
way to banish constipation and its attendant 
ills—indigestion, pimples and boils and that 








Mrs. Cora M. Grecory in the 
garden of her home at Dallas, Texas 


LEFT 

MISS JEAN MCcLEAN likes the 
outdoors and thinks horseback rid- 
ing is by far the nicest thing to do 
in it. She was made particularly 
miserable when she fell victim to a 
series of painful boils. Her mother 
writes, “My daughter Jean had 
such a bad boil on her leg that I 
persuaded her to try Yeast. She 
did and had no more trouble until 
she stopped eating Yeast. Then 
she had another boil—on her arm. 
She began the Yeast again, and 
again was all right—until she 
stopped. This time the boil came 
on her eye but after this third one 
she ate the Yeast more faithfully. 
This was a year ago and she hasn’t 
had a boil since. I believe that the 
Yeast keeps her system in such 
good condition that there will be 
no further trouble with boils.” 
Mrs. Daniet McLean, Glendale, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 















Joun Murray Anverson, Well-known Theatrical Producer, N.Y. 


“THEATRICAL PRODUCTION, demanding as it does con- 
stant rehearsals and irregular hours, is a severe strain upon the 
Constitution. I find that the best way to counteract that run 
down feeling and to keep in perfect trim is the regular daily use of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For several years now I have made it a 
Practice to take Yeast every day. I drink it in a glass of milk and 
find it very pleasant. It relieves all traces of indigestion and keeps 
my system functioning normally.” 








Keep well this easy, 


natural way 


Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’sYeast regularly every 
day, one cake before each 
meal. Eat it just plain in 
small pieces, or on crackers, 
in fruit juice, milk or water. 
For constipation physicians 
say it is best to dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and 
before going to bed. (Be 
sure that a regular time for 
evacuation is made habit- 
ual.) Dangerous cathartics 
will gradually become un- 
necessary. 














Joun Murray Anperson, New York City. 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 
the Right Tobacco 


for the Tropics 





Evidently, one of the problems of pipe 
smokers who live in the tropics is to find 
a tobacco that high temperature will not 
spoil. 


Mr. R. G. Rigg of Colombia, S. A., was 
happy to find that he could enjoy in 
South America the same tobacco that had 
been his favorite since 1908 when he 
lived in Iowa. 

Read his letter: 


October 6, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 


Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
Gentlemen : 

Most all well-known tobaccos smoke 
well in a old or temperate climate, 
but very few in a tropical climate. 
They are mostly too heavy, don’t seem 
to be blended right—at least that is 
my opinion gained from practical ex- 


perience. : 

Howevet, j eworth is..the. same 
in any ¢ : gam} Any 
opinion gained by practical experi- 
ence. 


I cannot get the same pleasure out 
of any brand of tobacco that I can 
out of Edgeworth, and I have tried 
many—and paid fancy prices too. It 
costs real money to smoke imported 
tobaccos here; -the import duty is 
very high. ; 

Anyway, we cannot h Ty- 
thing we would like in i un- 
tries, so we hold on to aft.the Iittle 
pleasures possible. Now u know 
why I smoke Edgeworth. > 


Yours respectfull . % 
R. G. Rigg; 
Cartagena, Colombia, 8S. A. 










Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. 


Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 


pany, 4 S. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes 
to suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are pack- 
ed in small, pocket-size packages, in 
handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


{ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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The Wise Wife (Continued from page tor) 


control two adults for long?’’ asked Calhoun. 
“Blaisdell isn’t the kind of man to yield easily 
to fear.” 

“So I seem to have learned,’ said Helen. 

‘But—it wasn’t ordinary fear; it was the fear 
of ridicule, and ——” 

“Tt didn’t work,” said Calhoun. 

“You sound pleased,”’ said she. 

“T’m not that—-exactly,” he said. “Only— 
it seemed so undignified of you——” 

“To fight for what I want?” 

“But I thought that perhaps—you didn’t 
want it,” he said. 

She looked at him, more closely than he sus- 
pected. She sensed the racing pulses of the 
man. Like a good general, she could change 
her plan of campaign when an unexpected re- 
verse occurred. 

Suddenly she put her hands before her face; 
her body shook with convulsive sobs. In an 
instant Calhoun was beside her. All thoughts 
of Jenny’s last-night attractions had been 
wiped from his mind. 

He dropped on his knees and seized her 
hand; he pressed it to his lips, while from his 
own lips issued incoherencies. 

“Don’t cry—he’s left you—I love you——” 

She took the other hand from her face; in 
the doorway, a pot of fresh coffee in his hand, 
held. rigidly before him, as though he wee 
tu to.stone. by the sight he beheld, sto 


ie : He gasped as-his mistress, leaninffor- - 


ward, brought her lips nearer and nearer to the 
thirsting mouth of Calhoun. 


“Kiss me,” said Jenny. 

She held up her mouth, whose parted lips 
even in this moment hinted at petulance. 
Blaisdell cast a hasty glance around. But the 
golf links, at this early hour of the morning, 
were deserted. He complied with her request. 

“You kiss me as though you were thinking of 
something else,” she rged. 

Blaisdell sat down upon the top of a grassy 
bunker. ‘Well, I am a bit worried,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘Who wouldn’t be?” 

“Only yesterday,” she accused him, “you 
said that when you kissed me you forgot time, 
space, life—everything.”’ 

“Well, that was yesterday,” he replied. 

“Have your feelings changed since then?” 

“Certainly not!’ he disclaimed fervently. 
“But I’ve been through a lot since yesterday.” 

“Any more than I’ve been through?” she 
retorted. 

“Well, it’s different with you,” he evaded. 

“How is it different?” she asked. 

“Darn it, Jenny, just look at the situation!” 

“T’ve been looking at it—and living through 
it. I don’t understand you. Unless you're 
perfectly selfish and thinking only of yourself.” 

“Of course I’m not. I’ve been thinking of 
you all along,” he declared. 

“As, for example, just now, when you ad- 
mitted that while you kissed me you weren’t 
thinking of me.” 

“T didn’t say anything of the sort,” he told 
her. “I said that I was worried.” 

“And then you said that you had more to 
worry about than I have; that you’d endured 
more than I have, and—once again, tell me 
how.” 

“Let’s not quarrel, for heaven’s sake,” he 
pleaded. 

‘“Who’s quarreling?” Jenny’s laugh was 
slightly shrill. “I merely said, when you 
talked about your worry, that I’d worried a 
lot, too, and you pick me up and fight——” 

“Fight? That’s a ridiculous word, Jenny, to 
use to describe an argument,” he interrupted 

“You admit, then, that you’ve been arguing, 
don’t you?” asked Jenny. 

“T don’t admit anything of-the sort,” he al- 
most shouted. “I’ve been through a most 
embarrassing situation——” 

“So have I,” she stated loudly. 

His body sagged; he passed a trembling hand 
across a moist forehead. ‘Please, Jenny,” he 
begged. “Let’s not—debate—any longer.” 


“Tsn’t that like a man?” she asked the at. 
mosphere. ‘Whenever a man’s wrong he won't 
admit it; he simply changes the subject.” 

“You seem to know a lot about men.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” she inquired sweetly, 
“You don’t suppose that you’re the first man 
that ever deigned to honor me with his regard, 
do you?” 

He sighed. “I don’t see how any man could 
fail to fall in love with you at once,”’ he stated, 
He drew her to him and kissed her. 

“That’s nicer,’”’ she said, releasing herself at 
length. “Oh, John, is it so very wrong of us 
to love—to kiss?” 

“Of course not. Love is above all law.” 

“TI wonder,” she speculated, “just what 
people will think of us.” 

He shrugged. ‘My dear girl, there are 
hundreds of divorce cases every day in this 
country. Why should people think about us at 
all? If, of course, there’s nothing unpleasant 
about the case.” 

“But Helen will be unpleasant,” she re- 
minded him. 

He shook his head. “Not after this morning. 
We defied her, and she knows that we mean it. 
There’s nothing malicious about Helen.” 

“No?” Jenny was acid. ‘“Wasn’t she mali- 
cious last night—and didn’t she try to be this 
morning?” 

“But she-had a reason,” said John. “You 
seé, she wanted to stop this affair bet*veen us, 
and thought that by making us ridiculous she’d 
succeed.” 

“By making you ridiculous, you mean.” 

Blaisdell grinned. ‘You were rather funny 
with cold cream smeared all over your face, 
Jenny.” rite 

“But I didn’t look as—as—disgusting as you 
did with your lips covered with toothpaste,” 
she snapped. 

“That’s right,’’ he said soothingly. “But 
anyway, now that we’ve shown Helen we don’t 
care what she does—why, she’ll let up on us.” 

“Kind of her,” said Jenny with something 
very like a sneer. j 

“Be fair,” said John. ‘After all, it isn’t 
pleasant for Helen to learn that her husband 
has fallen in love with her guest.” 

“Of course you’d take sides with her,” said 
Jenny. “All right, if she’s so fair and so just 
in acting as she has acted, suppose you go back 
to her!” 

He stared at her, then suddenly reaching out, 
gathered her into his arms again. This time 
their kiss was longer. Disheveled, Jenny finally 
released herself. ° 

“I guess I’m bad-tempered, John,” she 
smiled at him. 

“You’ve been through a great deal.” 

“So have you,” she said. 

“Not at all. It was worse for you,” he said. 
“J—I didn’t mind, really.” 

“No? Why not? Is it because you are used 
to being caught in affairs by your wife?” 

“Good heavens, no! You’re the first-——” 

“But you didn’t mind it? I should think 
that, despite your own callousness, you’d have 
had some consideration for my feelings, and 
suffered because I suffered?’ 

Blaisdell put his hands on his temples. 
“Lord, there’s no pleasing you, Jenny. First 
you’re angry with me because I said I'd 
suffered more than you; now you’re angry be- 
cause I say I suffered less.” 

“Not at all. Because you’re deceitful; you 
say one thing one minute and another the next. 
How can I tell what you mean?” 

“Only believe me when I say I love you,” he 
said, “and that will be enough.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to make love to 
me,” said Jenny. “I suppose, because you're 
so old——” : 

“T’m slightly beyond forty,” said John. “I 
resent being called a decrepit old man.” 

“No one called you anything of the sort. 
I simply was about to remark that because I’m 
young you seem to think that you can fix any- 
thing by telling me you love me.” 
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This is the 





Most BEAUTIFUL 
CAR IN AMERICA 


Q 





C 


Toppine the ‘‘Sixes” in the 
wide Paige line of ‘Sixes’ and 
“Fights’’ is the magnificent 6-75. 
This Paige is a big car; extra- 
ordinarily well made, and beauti- 
fully styled. It is built without 
compromise in any detail of con- 
struction, finish, or appointment. 


And yet the 6-75 is not a costly 
car. Indeed its price is so moderate, 
in relation to its size and luxury, 
that it is attracting to Paige 
ownership many of those who pre- 
fer the greater roominess and 
comfort of a large automobile, but 
who have always before found 
such magnificent cars beyond their 
means. 


Much of the charm of the 6-75 


ae) 





models is due to the consummate 
skill with which Paige body de- 
signers have achieved interior 
roominess without sacrifice of 
graceful exterior lines. Notice the 
graceful sweep that extends from 
the ball back of the top to the tip 
of the front fender. Note the great 
length of the car, and its lowness 
accentuated by the clever blending 
of the two tone colors. 


To appreciate fully the true mag- 
nificence of this motor car, you 
must sink into its luxuriously 
upholstered cushions, take its 
wheel and actually drive. For in 
addition to its great beauty and 
its exquisite appointments, it per- 
forms beautifully, too. 





Here is a car you'll admire quite 
as much for its performance as for 
its appearance. Here is one of the 
finest six cylinder cars built, yet 
one you can acquire at an extremely 
reasonable price. By all means see 
this charming 6-75 at your nearest 
Paige showroom soon. 
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The 6-75 5-passenger Sedan illus- 
trated above lists at the factory for 
only $1695. A 7-passenger Sedan, 
a Limousine, a Coupe, a Cabriolet 
Roadster, and a smart Phaeton are 
also available on the 6-75 chassis at 
similarly low prices. The complete 
Paige line of twenty models offers a 
wide variety of selection at prices 
from $1095 to $279), f. 0. b. factory. 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental 
authorities, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


Cleanse Teeth of Dingy Film 
To Brighten Smiles Quickly 


The new way to combat the film on teeth —the source of many tooth 
and gum disorders—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


HEN teeth lack gleam and white- 
ness, it is usually because they are 
film coated. 

Ordinary brushing has failed to com- 
bat film successfully. Thus thinking 
people, chiefly on dental advice, are 
adopting a new way in tooth and gum 
care called Pepsodent. : 


Now an effective film combatant 


By running your tongue across your 
teeth, you will feel a film; a slippery 
sort of coating. Ordinary brushing does 
not remove it. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
leading dental opinion, teeth look dingy 
and “off color.” 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth 
by authorities. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. That is why regular film removal 
is urged as probably first in correct gum 
protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently ad- 
vise thorough film removal at least 
twice each day. That is every morning 
and every night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
which leading dental authorities favor. 
Different from any other tooth paste. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in 


gentle safety to enamel. It combats 
the acids of decay and scientifically 
firms the gums. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And meets, thus, 
in all ways, the exactments of modern 
dental science. 


On dental advice, people are adopting 
this new way of tooth cleansing. Ob- 
tain Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
at drug stores. Two months’ supply at 
a moderate price—or send coupon for 
10-day tube. Use twice every day. See 
your dentist twice each year. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day 
tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept. 1200, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Only one 
tube to a family. 


Name 


Address 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 
George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 2451 

















PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 








“And what on earth was I trying to fix, ag 
you term it?” asked John. : 

“Your deceit,” she answered. 

“Will you please point out one deceitfy] 
thing I’ve done?” he requested. 

“One! Weren’t you deceiving Helen? And 
if you’d deceive her, wouldn’t you deceive me?” 

“The cases are entirely different.” 

“Oh, it’s all right to deceive your wife, eh? 
But I'll be your wife some day. I suppose then 
it'll be all right for you to deceive me. Qh 
you’re not to be trusted at all!” , 

“But I promise you i 

“Why waste the words? Didn’t you prom. 
ise Helen, and haven’t you broken your 
promise?” 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed John. “The 
woman I make love to reproaches me because 
Idoso. You kiss me, and then berate me be- 
cause I kiss you.” 

“T suppose you’re trying to put all the blame 
on me now,” said the girl. 

“I’m not blaming anyone. I don’t see any 
reason for anyone being blamed.” 

“You think it’s all right for a married man 
to make love to another woman than his wife?” 

“Jenny, I won’t keep this up another minute,” 
said John. ‘“You’re just misconstruing, de- 
liberately, everything I say. Let’s play golf.” 

She stared at him. “Oh, very well, if you're 
too cowardly to continue a conversation; if 
you’d rather avoid an issue ss 

“All right; I’ll meet the issue. What is it?” 

“T don’t like your tone,” said Jenny. 

“T’m sorry. I don’t mean to sound offensive. 
But, Jenny, I’m so worried—lI’ve been s0 
afraid that Helen would drag you through the 
courts fe 

“You darling! Then you did worry about 
me?” The girl beamed at him. 

“Of course I did!” 

She threw her arms about him again. “Kiss 
me!” she commanded. Reluctantly, at length, 
she withdrew from his clasp. “I’ve been 
horrid.” 

“Not at all,” he said gallantly. 

“Yes, Ihave. Almost as horrid as Helen. 
Oh, John, it’s all very well for you and me to 
defy her, but—what are we to do now?” 

“Let’s go back to the house. She’s had time 
to think it over. Let’s see if she’s amenable 
to reason now,” replied John. 

They both leaped to their feet and rounded 
the bunker. Coming toward them was Jason 
the butler. He grinned familiarly. 

‘Well, Jason?” said Blaisdell. His tone was 
peremptory. 

“T’m here to tell you something,” said Jason. 
“TI know what’s been going on, Mr. Blaisdell. 
We servants talked it over last night and this 
morning. Well, Sir, it doesn’t matter, the 
rights or wrong of the affair. I’m a man and 
I like you, Sir, and I want you to get a square 
deal.” 

“If you advance some reason for this im- 
pertinence, and advance it at once,” said 
Blaisdell, ‘I may overlook it.” 

“Yes, Sir. Well, Sir, just now I went to the 
breakfast room, not knowing you’d left, bring- 
ing some fresh coffee, and there was Mrs. 
Blaisdell and Mr. Calhoun, Sir, kissing like all 
get-out.” 

“My wife kissing Calhoun! 
you-——”’ 

The butler shrank away from the infuriated 
Blaisdell. ‘I thought, Sir, Mrs. Blaisdell mak- 
ing things unpleasant for you and the young 
lady, that you’d like to know. It’s true, Sir.” 

Blaisdell gasped for breath. Jenny put a 
hand on his arm. 

“Why, John, this makes everything all right. 
If Helen’s in love with Calhoun——” 

“Ridiculous! That mincing fop, with his 
talk about art and letters and heaven knows 
what other junk! Helen—why, Helen couldn't 
fall in love with him. V’ll thrash him——” 

“Why?” 

“She’s my wife, and so long as she bears my 
name I’ll not have her disgracing it!” cried 
Blaisdell. ‘“Let’s go.” 

He walked rapidly on, Jenny being forced 
into a trot to keep pace with him. Behind 
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Vibrationless beyond belief 


The Supreme Triumph of American Engineering 


Luxury and comfort beyond comparison 
are now added to Buick performance by 
the latest achievement of Buick engineers 
—an engine vibrationless beyond belief. 


Athomeand abroad, Buick haslong been 
recognized as an outstandingly fine 
American motor car. 


American boundaries never have con- 
fined Buick popularity. All over the 
world purchases prove that Buick is the 
car most people would like to own. 


The world thinks well of Buick today be- 


cause of Buick excellence already dem- 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 





onstrated, Buick value already familiar, 
and because of that rugged day-to-day 
dependability—always a characteristic 
of this famous motor car. 


Now Buick has given the world a new 
reason to pay its tribute to the genius 
of American engineering—an engine 
vibrationless beyond belief—without 
question the century’s finest contribu- 
tion to the pleasure of motoring. 


7 LA + 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: McLaucu.in- Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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them stumbled the butler, grinning hugely 
at something that seemed to afford him great 
merriment. : 


Helen Blaisdell was sitting on the upper step 
of the veranda. The posture exposed a pair of 
enticing calves, to which Calhoun was not en- 
tirely insensible. She glanced gaily up at the 
novelist. 

“You seem sad,” she remarked. 

“I’m not sad—I’m bewildered,” he said. 

“Do you mean frightened?” she inquired. 

“Be-because the butler saw us? Not 
frightened, but—I’ve never gone in for this 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“Kissing other men’s wives, you mean? 
But now that you’ve gone in for it, how do 
you like it?”’ she asked. 

He flushed painfully. “You know I—never 
dreamed that you—/lzke it? You’re the most 
wonderful——” 

“Sh-sh. Here come John and Jenny,” she 
told him. 

His face fairly blazed now. “Perhaps I’d 
better go,” he suggested. : 
“Fear? Or sense of honor?” she laughed. 

“I’m not afraid—of any man,” he replied 
angrily. “But—but—this new thing——” He 
rose awkwardly to his feet. 

“Stay right where you are,” cried Blaisdell. 

Calhoun dropped limply upon the veranda. 
He cast an agonized glance at Helen, but she 
was smiling happily. She beamed upon her 
husband as, breathing heavily, his doubled fists 
pressed against his sides and his elbows jutting 
aggressively forward, John Blaisdell came to 
a stop. Behind him, a look of triumph in her 
eyes, stood Jenny. 

Blaisdell’s lips curled in a sneer of anger. 
‘Well, what have you to say for yourself?” he 
demanded. 

Helen leaned back against a post. “What 
do you mean?” she inquired, almost idly, it 
seemed. 

“You know!” cried her husband. “Berating 
us—making fools of Jenny and myself—scorn- 
ing Jenny—jeering at me—yet, the minute our 
backs are turned, what do you do? Kiss 
Calhoun!” 

Calhoun leaped to his feet. “How dare you 
make such a statement?” he challenged. 

“Tsn’t it true?” countered Blaisdell. 

“Tt’s an absolute falsehood,” declared Cal- 
houn. 

Blaisdell stared at him; a look of doubt crept 
into his eyes; he turned to Helen. “Jason just 
told me that he saw you,” he said. 

“And you took his word?” cried Calhoun. 
“The accusation of a servant!” 

“That isn’t fair, Bert,” said Helen. “A 
servant knows as much about kissing as an 
employer, probably.” 

“This isn’t a time for jesting,” said Blaisdell. 
“T ask you—did you kiss Calhoun?” 

Helen shrugged. ‘“That’s ungallant, John. 
The lady is always kissed, isn’t she? For in- 
stance, do you kiss Jenny, or does Jenny kiss 
you?” 

“Never mind about Jenny and myself kiss- 
ing,” said Blaisdell. He was breathing heavily. 
“We’ve admitted about ourselves. But how 
about you, who were so high and noble? Did 
you kiss Calhoun, or didn’t you?” 

“Of course she didn’t,” interposed Calhoun. 

“Bert!’ Helen’s voice was reproachful. 
“Any man, no matter how unversed in kissing, 
should be able to tell whether or not a lady is 
kissing him. Of course I kissed you.” 

“And you have the audacity, the brazen- 
ness, to sit there calmly and confess it?” cried 


John. 

Her eyebrows raised. ‘Why shouldn’t I 
admit it?” 

Calhoun’s face was agonized. ‘“Helen— 
John re 





“You keep out of this,” ordered Blaisdell. 
“T’ll talk with you later. Just now I want to 
hear what she has to say.” 

“To say?” Helen echoed his words. ‘Why, 
all I can say is that it was extremely enjoyable.” 

“Tt will be less enjoyable by and by, per- 
haps,” said John. 
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Helen pursed her lips judicially. ‘I suppose 
so. Have you and Jenny already found that 
out? The stolen ones have the more zest, 
haven’t they? Still, Bert and I won’t have 
worn off the novelty for a while yet-——” 

“Have you no shame? No remorse?” de- 
manded Blaisdell. 

“Don’t be absurd, John!” Jenny spoke for 
the first time. “What do you care whether or 
not they kissed each other?” : 

“Because I’m her husband,” answered John. 

“But you’re not going to be,” objected 
Jenny. 

“But until I am not, I won’t have her acting 
like—like——” 

“Like Jenny?” suggested Helen blandly. 

“You needn’t sneer at Jenny any more,” 
said John. “In what way are you any better 
than she is?” 

‘Well, you’re prejudiced, John,” said Helen. 
“But Bert probably isn’t. Now, he’s only 
kissed me—not Jenny. Suppose he kisses her, 
and then reports to you if I kiss as well—or 
worse?” 

“You’re being vulgar again,”’ charged John. 

“Ts kissing vulgar? No? Then is talk of 
kissing vulgar? John, you’re incomprehensible 
to me.” Helen shrugged as though completely 
bewildered. 

“And you to me,” cried Blaisdell. ‘But I 
won’t try to understand you. I'll let you un- 
derstand me. And the first thing for you to 
understand is that you’d better see your law- 
yers and arrange for a divorce.” 

“Of course,” said Helen. 

“And there’ll be no naming of Jenny,” went 
on John. “We'll be divorced because of in- 
compatibility of ——” 

“Kisses?” Helen sweetly supplied the word. 

“Temperament,” John coldly corrected her. 
He turned to Calhoun. ‘You may thank your 
lucky stars that the situation is as it is. Other- 
wise, I’d teach you that no man may kiss my 
wife without trouble.” 

“Bert didn’t find it at all troublesome,” said 
Helen. ‘But where are you going, John?” 

“Tnside to telephone my lawyer,” he replied. 

“Then T’ll go in, too, and as soon as you’re 
finished, perhaps I may phone mine,” she said. 
“Don’t go, Bert. Keep Jenny company. You 
two should have much in common.” 

Smiling, assured, confident, she strode into 
the house. Calhoun stirred uneasily; he 
laughed feebly. 

“T suppose,” he said to Jenny, ‘‘that we have 
something in common.” 

“Do you think so?” demanded Jenny. “I 
assure you that I don’t see it. A man who'll 
make love to a married woman——” 

“You made love to a married man, didn’t 
you?” demanded Calhoun. 

“How dare you say such a thing?” blazed 
Jenny. “He made love to me, and——” 

“You let him,” said Calhoun. 

“Anyway, it’s none of your business.” 

“That’s true,” said Calhoun. “I—I’ve been 
very sorry for you.” 

She tossed her bobbed blond head. “I don’t 
see why.” 

‘Well, Helen was so—severe, and——” 

“She isn’t severe any longer,”’ said the girl. 
“But I’m sorry for you. And surprised at you. 
I didn’t think you were the sort of man to do 
the sort of thing you did. How long,” she sud- 
denly demanded, “have you and Mrs. Blaisdell 
been in love with each other?” 

“Why—why—I don’t know. I—only dis- 
covered—an hour ago——” He stopped, ut- 
terly at a loss. 

“She’s much too old for you, you know,” 
said Jenny judicially. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I’m thirty-five,” 
said Calhoun. 

“And she’s not so much younger. That’s 
catty of me. But I don’t care. When did you 
first kiss her? An hour ago?” 

“Why—yes,” admitted Calhoun. 


‘And how long before that had you wanted 


to kiss her?” she insisted. 

“Why—er—I don’t know. I'd _ never 
thought of such a thing, and—it just hap- 
pened,” he confessed naively. 





“Just like John and myself,” she said. “{ 
had no more idea. But I happened to stumble 
as we were walking along the golf course, and 
he caught me—I suppose you think I’m shame. 
less to talk this way?” 

“Not at all,”’ he hastily assured her. 

“Tt’s funny—you and I having the same sort 
of thing happen to each of us. Neither of us 
intending—or thinking——” 

“Love works strangely and suddenly,” said 
Calhoun ponderously. 

- “Love? Do you call it love when you kiss 
a married woman suddenly, never having 
thought of it before?” 

“Well, do you call it love in your case?” 

The girl wrinkled her brows. ‘I don’t know, 
I—was surprised—at first—even angry, when 
John kissed me, but later—oh, I’m so miserably 
unhappy!” she wailed. She covered her eyes 
with two small hands and her young shoulders 
shook with stifled sobs. 

Calhoun leaned over awkwardly and patted 
her arm. “You mustn’t,” he said. 

“Why mus-mustn’t I?” she wept. “I—I’ve 
done something that I’m not sure I wanted to 

O ” 


“When did you discover that you weren't 
sure?” asked Calhoun. 

“J-just now, when you said that you hadn't 
intended kissing Mrs. Blaisdell, and didn’t 
seem to know whether or not you loved her— 
it made me think—oh, I wish I were dead; I 
wish I’d never come here; I wish I’d never 
played golf with him!” : 

Calhoun did not smile at the succession of 
anticlimaxes. ‘This is just reaction from stress 
and strain,”’ he told her. 

She lifted her eyes from their hiding-place in 
her hands. “Are you happy?” she asked. 

He stared at her. And as he stared he be 
came conscious, as yesterday evening, of the 
youthful charm of her. Faintly he colored and 
the red was reflected in her face. 

“T—I don’t know,” he said. ‘“I—it’s all so 
surprising—so—sudden——” 

“Tf we’d had sense,” said she with sudden 
judiciousness, “‘we’d neither of us have fallen in 
love with the person we chose. We'd have 
fallen in love with each other.” 

‘What do you mean?” he demanded. 

She colored more noticeably. “I don’t mean 
—anything. I simply said—oh, I don’t want 
to make John get a divorce! I—don’t know 
what I want.” Again she buried her face in 
her hands and wept. 


“But you can’t divorce your wife for kiss- 
ing,” said the lawyer. 

“Not kissing me! Kissing another man,” 
cried Blaisdell. He gripped the telephone in- 
strument savagely. 

The lawyer chuckled. “I didn’t suppose that 
you were seeking a divorce because your wife 
kissed you, my dear fellow. I’m just as mod- 
ern as you are——” 

“T’m talking a serious matter over with you,” 
roared Blaisdell, ‘and you persist in treating it 
as a joke.” 

“Husbands complaining of kissing wives are 
jokes,” retorted his lawyer. ‘You must have 
something more than that to complain of.” 

“But I’ve been kissing another woman,” 
said Blaisdell. “And we both want a divorce.” 

“Ah-ha,” said the lawyer. ‘Well, if your 
wife is agreeable, there shouldn’t be much 
trouble. Come to my office.” He was chuck- 
ling again as he hung up. 

Blaisdell glared at his wife, who had followed 
him into the living-room. ‘He seems to think 
it’s funny,” he said angrily. 

“Well, you sounded ridiculous,” she told 
him. “Perhaps my lawyer can give us advice.” 

She picked up the telephone, asked for 4 
number and was shortly connected with her 
lawyer. She went directly to the point. 

“John and I have agreed to disagree, Mr. 
Sennett. We want a divorce... That-1s 
very sweet of you, but we’re quite irreconcil- 
able. John’s in love with another woman, 
I—you understand?” She listened a moment 
while her husband anxiously paced the floor: 
Then she spoke again. “Yes, I have evidence 
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1s large, the demand is so great 
that in equity and fairness, 


orders for the LaSalle are being 
filed and filled by Cadillac- 
La Salle distributors in the 
order in which they are received. 
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that he has kissed the lady in the case. He also 
has evidence that I’ve kissed the man in the 
case. That’s all... Not enough? That’s 
what John’s lawyer told him, but I couldn’t 
believeit . . . Ofcourse I’ll be in to see you.” 

She hung up and turned to her scowling hus- 
band. “I imagine we’ll have to do as other 
couples do—go to Nevada, or Paris. I think 
I’d prefer Paris.” 

“Doubtless,” he sneered. “Going to make 
it all gay and jolly, aren’t you?” 

“Tsn’t that the braver thing?” she asked. 

“Tf you’re pretending gaiety; but when you 
aren’t, when you’re really happy and over- 
joyed 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” she demanded. 
“‘Aren’t you?” 

“Oh, of course,” he said with elaborate 
sarcasm. ‘Any man would enjoy hearing his 
wife tell, over the telephone, that she’d kissed 
someone else. What do you suppose Sennett 
thinks of me?” 

She shrugged. “TI couldn’t say.. But I imag- 
ine that he thinks you’re pretty. much of a fool 
to lose a woman like myself. And when he 
learns the age of the young. thing you’ve 
chosen Wg 

“Huh?” jeered Blaisdell. ‘What about what 
he’ll think of you when he takes a good long 
lingering look at-Calhoun? Ifd’m a fool, what 
are you? Helen;’you couldn’t possibly be 
happy with a nincompoop like. Calhoun.” 

“That’s gallant.of you. Calling names. I 
didn’t call Jenny names.” 

“T admit you Acted decently,’so far as call- 
ing names is concerned,” said Blaisdell. “But 

_we’re not talking of Jenny. I’m telling you 
that Calhoun couldn’t satisfy. you.” 

“He suits me, John.” 

Blaisdell threw a cigaret disgustedly in the 
fireplace. ‘Rather sudden, wasn’t it?” 

Her gray eyes took on a dreamy, rapt expres- 
sion. “Not so sudden as you’d think, John. 
Not so sudden as I thought at first. Only when 
your love for Jenny released me did I discover 
that I’d been wanting something else——” 

“And that something is Bert Calhoun!’ he 
said scornfully. “Well, I don’t admire your 
choice, Helen.” 

She shrugged. “Let’s not quarrel. I don’t 
admire yours, and there we are. You’re to see 
your lawyer; I’m to see mine. Suppose, in the 
meantime, we declare a truce.” 

“That’s fair enough,” he said. 

“Of course it is. Besides, you’re in a hurry 
to see Jenny again. Run along, John, and kiss 

er. ” 








“Look here,’ he said. ‘‘We’ve declared a 
truce to bickering. Let’s—let’s be dignified. 
Let’s—not—well, make love to them until— 
until we’ve separated, and x4 

““My goodness, you ask a lot of me,” she 
scoffed. ‘Not make love to Bert! Not let him 
make love to me! Ridiculous.” 

“T won’t be made a fool of in my own house!” 

‘Well, let’s not debate. Shall we go out- 
side?”’ she asked. 

He rose,and walked toward the door leading 
to the veranda. Three feet from it he stopped. 
He held ip a warning hand to his wife; she tip- 
toed to his side. 

On the veranda sat Bert and Jenny, closer 
together. than they had been a little while ago. 
Calhounjs voice carried clearly. 

“I cant tell you,” he said, “how honored I 
feel at.zvour confidence. To be permitted to 
peep into the heart of a good woman 

“But I’m not a g-good woman,” said Jenny. 

““My dear child, what do you possibly know 
of good or evil?’ he asked. 

“T let a married man kiss me. I kissed him.” 

Calhoun gestured magnificently. “A kiss 
isn’t sinful. The thought behind th: kiss is 
what counts. I say that I’m grateful for the 
glimpse of the pure depths of your heart into 
which I’ve been afforded the opportunity to 
look.” 

“You mean you saw me cry?” said Jenny. 

In the living-room, Helen smothered a 
chuckle. There was a certain practicality 








about the younger woman that tickled the 
elder’s sense of humor. 
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“Smiles may hold deceit, but tears never,” 
asserted Calhoun. 

Helen whispered to her husband. ‘It’s won- 
derful what novelists know about human 
nature.” 

Blaisdell looked at her in surprise. Her 
voice sounded mocking, but it was impossible 
that she could be jeering at Calhoun. 

“T hate to weep before you,” Jenny told the 
novelist. 

“Why? I understand,” said Calhoun. 

“That’s exactly why I hate to,” said Jenny. 
“T’m afraid you'll understand too much. It 
embarrasses me to—to be with a man who— 
who reads right through me.” 

“What makes you think I do that?” 

‘‘Wh-why, you discovered—before I knew it 
myself—anyway, you made me discover that 
—that I wasn’t in love with John.” 

Blaisdell started violently. His wife’s hand 
went swiftly to his shoulder. He glanced at her; 
she was grinning delightedly. + 

“Well, you made me realize that I wasn t in 
love with Mrs. Blaisdell,” Said: Calhoun. 37 

It was Blaisdell’s turf to grin,"and he did 52. 
fervently. ~ But, to his surprisé\, Helen’s ‘merri-* 


ment, seemed in no wise, diminished by= ‘Cal- in 


houn 's statement. 
nny,” said Jenny, her voice bewildéred.” 

“We didn’t ask each other any questions; we. 
just sort of poured out to each other the truth.” 

“And when you said that ‘we should have 
fallen in love with each other, instead of -with 
the Blaisdells—was that truth?” asked Cal- 
houn. 

“Tt. was sense, anyway,’’ evaded.Jenny. 

Calhoun leaned toward her. “Jenny!” 

She leaned away from his grasping hands. 
“Oh—it wouldn’t be right—Bert—don’t. Only 
half an hour ago—we thought ourselves in love 
with John—with Helen. Now, to yield to each 
other—it’s wrong.” 

“Wrong? It’s the only right, the aly pos- 
sible right,” he declared. ‘‘Everything-else has 
been wrong —mad—insane! Pr 

“But John loves me! Helen loves you!”’ she 
protested. 

‘“‘We must be true to ourselves,” he told her: 

“‘Jenny—please—you do love me——” 

“T—wouldn’t have wept before you, unless 
—Bert, can you forgive me?” 

“Can you forgive me?” he returned. 

Slowly, inevitably, they leaned toward each 
other; their lips met, melted together. 

Blaisdell took one longer breath; then, shak- 
ing off Helen’s restraining hand, he stepped 
through the door and out upon the veranda. 
With a startled cry, Jenny released herself 
from Calhoun’s embrace. The novelist leaped 
to his feet. Blaisdell sneered. 

“You needn’t be alarmed,” he said. ‘I’m 
grateful to you. My wife may object, but——” 

Helen stared at Calhoun. ‘To think that— 
so soon ” Emotion prevented further speech 
to Calhoun. She turned to Jenny. “I con- 
gratulate you. To win two men from me, in so 
brief a time, is real triumph.” 

The girl whitened. “I know what you think 
—but, please—I didn’t really love John, 
and——” 

“There is nothing to be said,” stated Helen. 
“Explanations, in matters like this, are so 
futile. John, shall we leave the young people 
together?” 

As he walked into the house again, Blaisdell 
felt a strange elation. 





‘Well, life resumes its humdrum course 
again,” said Helen. She had preceded her hus- 
band from the dining-room, and they were now 
in the living-room, awaiting coffee. She looked 
around the comfortable apartment. She sighed. 
“T’m so glad that it isn’t to be done over in 
Japanesy fashion. Really, John, the room 
wouldn’t stand it.” 

“Neither would I,” said Blaisdell. 

She laughed. “So you say now. Jenny is 
on a train; she is engaged to marry Bert Cal- 


-houn. But before these interesting events de- 


veloped——” 
“T suppose,”’ he said, “that for the rest of my 
life I’m to be reminded of this past week.” 


a 


» Kisses ‘another man—— 


She wrinkled her forehead. “By me? But 
we’re getting our divorce just the same, aren’t 
we? The fact that Jenny fell out of love with 
you and Bert never was passionately attached 
to me makes no difference in our plans, does 
it? 

“Confound it, we can’t name them!” 

“But we'd decided to name nobody. Just 
incompatibility of temperament, wasn’t that 
it?’ 


“But everybody will know,” 
Blaisdell. 

“Being made ridiculous makes you unhappy, 
it seems,” she ventured. 

He glared at her. ‘How do you get that 
way? Aren’t you as ridiculous as I am? | 
guess an onlooker, seeing both of us, would de- 
cide that you’d been as silly as I’ve been.” 

“You admit, then, you were silly?” 

“T don’t admit anything,” he blazed. 

“T rather hoped that bickering was ended— 
for a while,’ she said. ‘With the source of 
quarreling removed 

“You thought we could go back to where we 
were before the—er—sources—appeared?” de- 
manded: Blaisdell. « “‘Ish’t that like a woman? 


=r) 


exclaimed 





“You kissed another ; woman, ” she inter- 
rupted. 
- “Hang it, I at léast iried to be discreet. I 
didn’t sit gn the veranda and kiss my—my—— 


‘Oh, I won’t-talk about it,” he raged. 


“Let’s not,” she said. 

She looked up brightly as Jason entered, 
bearing the coffee tray. The butler put the 
tray down and lingered deferentially. 

» “That will be all now, Jason,” she told him, 


The butler bowed and left the room. “One 
lump, John?” she asked. 
“That’s what I always take,” he snapped. 


“But you’ve changed, you know.” 

‘ He made no answer, accepting silently the 
proffered cup. He drank it slowly. 

“The house seems quiet,’’ she remarked. 

“Look here,” he said, “just what are we 
going to do?” 

‘‘What do you want to do?”’ she countered. 

“T want to do whatever you want,” he 
returned. 

She pondered the matter silently. Finally 
she spoke. ‘This is chivalrous of you, John. 
It arouses in me a desire to be equally chival- 
rous. Are you really sincere in wishing to 
know my wishes?” 

“Try me,” he said. 

“T will,” she said. “Here we are, John, two 
people on the edge—the near edge, happily— 
of middle age.”” She raised a hand, stilling his 
disclaimer. “I know, and it’s sweet of you to 
say it—I’m younger than you. But woman’s 
middle age arrives earlier than man’s, so— 
we’re both equal in that respect. 

“We've been married ten years. A dulness, 
a sameness, a touch of routine creeps into 
our lives. You feel that you know all my 
capabilities, my potentialities; perhaps I feel 
the same way about you.’ 

bi w I certainly made a mistake about 

oe he said bitterly. “I didn’t dream that 
oo do the things you did.” 

“And perhaps I was surprised in you,’’ she 
etme “Nevertheless, possibly we both 
thought we’d exhausted each other. And along 
comes a pretty girl. i 

“And a cunning little novelist,” said John 
jeeringly. 

“We'll come to him later,’ said Helen. 
“Let’s begin with Jenny. You see her, are 
attracted, fall in love——” 

“That’s the whole trouble with women; they 
assume so much,” said John. 

“‘Weren’t you in love with Jenny?” she asked. 

“Well—no. Certainly not. I—confound it, 
Helen, you threw her at me. Left us together 
all the time. I’m human, and—I kissed her 
accidentally, and——” 

“Accidentally?” smiled Helen. 

‘Well, it wasn’t premeditated. And she— 
well, she returned the kiss, and—there was @ 
moment of midsummer madness, and—then 
you taxed us, and—I fancied I was in love with 
her, and—then—confound it, let’s come to 
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/ 
W E all have our off- ¢ 


days—days when we pay the price %q 
of irregular habits of eating, of 
exercise neglected, of uneven rest. 

The food we like so well is too heavy 
for the sedentary lives we lead. We eat 
too much—and on the average, we eat 
too often. We are careless of our diet’s 
balance—heedless of the rules of health. 
We exercise only in spurts. 

All of us frequently resolve to change 
our health-destroying habits—to lead 
the simple life that nature intended we 
should. But few of us can resist eating 
heavy food. And few of us can find time 
every day for invigorating exercise. Busy 
with mental problems—we neglect to 
take proper care of our bodies. 


How our quick-step lives 
cause Auto-Intoxication 


It is no wonder that our digestions are 
disturbed, and that as a result of our ill- 
adjusted habits, we are afflicted frequent- 
ly with ‘‘stoppage’’ of waste products in 
the intestines. 

These waste products, fermenting, set 
up poisons which are spread through the 
body by the blood, causing that form of 





Memo to Myself: 


“RBINNING today, I am going to correct 
the careless habits into which I have per- 
mitted myself to lapse. I am going to eat more 
carefully—to rest more regularly and live more 
sensibly. I am going to keep free of Auto- 
Intoxication (self-poisoning).To help my pres- 
ent condition and prevent its recurrence I will 
use Sal Hepatica. I will remember to buy Sal 
Hepatica the next time I am in a drug store. 














00 much food aseonts 


too little exercise - - - bring Auto-INTOXICATION 


---and Auto-Intoxication (self- poisoning ) 
is at the root of most of our modern ils 


fatiguing self-poisoning popularly known 
as Auto-Intoxication. 

So widespread are the violations of the 
laws of health that nearly everyone suffers 
at times from the effects of too long a 
retention of waste products. 

Auto-Intoxication shows itself in a 
hundred ways—in a feeling of lassitude 
that makes the slightest task seem formi- 
dable—in dull depression, difficult to 
shake off—in headaches, indigestion— 
fatigue. 

Often these signs seem trivial—but 
unless their warning is heeded—unless 
the cause is quickly removed—serious ills 
may follow. For when the poisons of 
waste are absorbed into the blood they 
lower vitality and weaken the body's 
resistance to disease. At the first sign of 
Auto-Intoxication, do something about it 
—get at the source of the trouble. 







Hepatica 







“The first step in combating Auto-In- 


toxication is to correct the stoppage in 
the intestines and to sweep away the en- 
ervating poisons of waste. To do this, 
Sal Hepatica is a safe and approved stand- 
by, for it stimulates the release of the 
natural secretion of water in the intestines 
and brings about prompt elimiaation. 

You may take Sal Hepatica on arising, 
or if you prefer, half an hour before any 
meal. 


Write for this instructive booklet 


Just off the press is a booklet on **Auto- 
Intoxication’’ which explains more fully 
the causes and effects of this self-poisoning 
and the many ills which follow in its 
train. It also explains how you may 
avoid this prevalent condition and clearly 
and logically it tells you how to keep 
physically fit. This booklet is euodiignes 
the coupon for it today. 







al Hepatica is a delicately 
balanced combination of several 
salines, fortified with sodium Fe 
phosphate. Dissolved in a bg 
tumblerful of water it makes a 
sparkling, effervescent, pala- 

table drink. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO. Dept. E-67 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
fully the causes and the effects of Auto-Intoxi- 
cation (self-poisoning). 


Name. 





Address 








City. State. 
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What’s your favorite alibi? 








Raging FF 


With a dozen clean shirts within 
arm’s reach, a brilliant author will 
not discard his soiled one until 
driven to it by his wife. A sloven- 
ly man? Not at all. He merely dis- 
likes the actual task of changing 
the buttons. 

A very successful lawyer fails 
utterly to keep his nails clean. In fact, he 
declines to do it. He knows that he 


= ought to, of course. But he dislikes doing 
the job himself. And he will not take 


** time to go to a manicurist. 


These are examples of a certain type 
of laziness that is présent in.most of us, 
however we may deny it. 

You will notice it in your friends, if 
you know them well. And if you are 
honest enough to admit it, you will find 
it in yourself. To neglect the little tasks 
of life seems to be a very human weakness. 


Heading the list of things people are 
lazy about is tooth brushing. 


feeble excuses as “I°ll do it later,” “I’m 
in a hurry now,” or “too tired.” 


Recognizing this human weakness we 


Ra 


z 


hs 


* This specially prepared cleansisf? medium f 


(according to tests based uponsthe scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying : 
mineral..substances) is much softer than, 
tooth enameél:. Therefore, it.cannot scratch 
or injure the enawtel ‘se ae ite 


At the same time it is harder-than’ the . ae 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth *** 


decay. 


set about to create a dentifrice to meet it 
—a dentifrice for busy people, for tired 
people—even for lazy people. 


Now greater speed 


A dentifrice to clean teeth quicker than 
ever before. And clean them whiter. 

Our chemists created formula after 
formula. Three were selected. Each was 
tried by thousands. The result was noted. 
Then the most perfect of the three was 
chosen. 

Minimum Rubbing 

Now we offer it to you under the name, 
Listerine Tooth Paste. It provides a 
maximum of cleansing with a minimum 
of brushing. The job’s over in a minute. 
But that clean, fresh feeling in the mouth 
lasts a long time. 


And only 25¢ 


Compare this dentifrice with any paste 
at any price. Once you use it, we will 
wager you'll be delighted with its results 


= In your childhood, you will recall, it | —-and its economy. Lambert Pharmacal 

<, loomed large as a nuisance. Now that Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 

&! you are grown up, you probably alibi es ee ates 

bes . . S.— By way, c o 
yourself, as so many of us do, with such ats Pas Pees ina baaenane. 





COPYRIGHT 1927, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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TOOTH PASTE 
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“— even for lazy people” 


~~ Over In a minute 






























































Williams saturated lather drenches each bristle— 
soaks the beard soft for easy shaving 


How to End 
Razor “Pull” 


HERE is a very definite reason why 

we make Williams Shaving Cream 
so that it works up into a saturated lather. 
The excess moisture in the lather gets in- 
to action on the beard bristles and soaks 
them soft for easier cutting. This means 
an end to razor “pull.” 


But Williams doesn’t stop there. It 
conditions the skin, giving the newly- 
shaven face that “barber’s massage” feel- 
ing. Williams actually leaves the face more 
comfortable than before the shave. 


Prove our claims FREE. Clip the 

coupon below or send a postcard for a 
week’s trial tube at our expense. Two 
sizes, 35¢ and Soc, 
Our new after-shaving liquid, Aqua Veloa, keeps 
the face as comfortable as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. Write Dept.96 for generous 
test bottle. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 96,Glastonbury, 
Conn.,U. S. A.(Canadian address, 1114 Se. Patrick 
Street, Montreal) . 

Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream. 
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Calhoun! All the time you scolded us you 
were in love with him——” 

“T haven’t even the excuse of midsuramer 
madness,” interrupted Helen. 

“What do you mean? You mean you pre- 
tended? To make me jealous?” he asked. 

“What do you think?” she parried. 

‘Well, what does it matter what I think? 
We’ve got ourselves into this dreadful mix-up. 
I see only one way out—divorce. Do you see 
any other?” he asked as she made no reply. 

‘Why, ye-es,” she said slowly. 

“What?” 

“Shut your eyes,” she ordered. 

“What sort of foolishness ——” he protested. 

“T said to shut your eyes,” she repeated. 

She was sitting in his lap, her arms about 
him, her mouth pressed close to his. For a 
minute they sat thus. Then, gently untwining 
her arms, he tried to speak. 

“If—if you s-say a word, I—I’ll cry,” she 
sobbed. “And if you make me cry I’ll never 
forgive you, and—you don’t want that, do 

‘ou 3? 


“Indeed I don’t,” he vowed. 

It was ten minutes before, composed, she 
slipped from his knees. Her back turned to 
him, she repaired the ravages which tears had 
made. Then she faced him. 

“Have you forgotten Jenny?” she asked. 

“Forever,” he vowed. 

She shook her head. “As you said awhile 
ago—you’re human. Also—male human. 
There'll be other Jennies, but—don’t take 
them too seriously, John. You love me; I 
know it. You may forget it for a while, but 
you'll remember. We'll be too comfortable, 
and—a Jenny will come along. Kiss her if you 
must, but—don’t think you want to marry her. 
For you really won’t.” 

“TI couldn’t ever look at another woman 
again,” he vowed. 

“Much obliged,” she laughed. “But—tak- 
ing things for granted is something that hap- 
pens to all of us. We grow careless; we look 
around——” 

“Helen, I promise—— 

“Promise nothing,” she advised. “Only, 
just remember that—I love you, and perhaps 
that will remind you that you love me, and— 
let’s not talk any more. I'll cry again and—I 
hate to.” 

“T made you cry,” he accused himself. 

“Not you. Life. Life makes all married 
women cry. We can’t just be married and live 
happily ever after. Our men—wander. The 
Jennies see them. Our men see the Jennies, 
younger, looking always their best. It doesn’t 
occur to men that the Jennies have moments 
different from their best. And we women are 
fools. We don’t play up. We don’t flatter 
with our rapt attention——” 

“You make us men sound pretty conceited.” 

“Aren’t you?” she smiled. 

“What man wouldn’t be conceited knowing 
that he was loved by a woman like you?” he 
demanded gallantly. His face suddenly 
darkened. “That confounded impertinent 
Jason! Running to me—oh, I’m a cad! When 
women accused me—you made them realize 
how vulgar they were. But I—didn’t even put 


” 
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Jason in his place. What are you laughing at?” 
“You,” she said mockingly. you su 
pose that Jason, dear old Jason, would have 

been so disloyal to me——” 

“You sent him!”’ he cried. 

She laughed. “Suppose I did?” 

“Then you knew all along that I wasn’t in 
love with Jenny. If you told Jason to tell me 
that you were kissing Calhoun——” 

“Of course I knew! Haven’t I been patiently 
explaining all along that I knew? Why else 
would I have done the dreadful——_ Oh, John, 
you were the funniest thing I ever saw! Try. 
ing to be dignified and——” 

“Go on, laugh; I deserve it,” he said shame- 
facedly. 

“T won’t. Not another whisper of a chuckle.” 

“How can you love a fool?” he asked. 

“You aren’t a fool. You’re just a man.” 

“Not much difference,” he grunted. 

She laughed again. “Do you want to look at 
the moon?” she inquired. 

“With you?” 

“With me.” 

Outside on the veranda, their arms about 
each other’s waists, they stood staring at the 
moon. Then, silently, they turned back into 
the house. 

In the middle of the night Helen awakened: 
Some rhythmic noise assailed her sleep- 
drugged ears; its insistence had wakened her. 
She stared at the open window through which 
the sonorous sound came. Suddenly her lips 
wreathed in a smile. John was snoring. Still 
smiling, she drifted back again into sleep. 

The morning came, with chirping birds 
whose love-cries burst into her dreams. She 
woke, rosy from sleep, and lay quietly, musing 
on the recent past. She heard the sound of a 
curtain, its spring released, flying upward. 
In the next room John, too, was awake. She 
wondered if he would come to her. 

He did; his knock sounded gently on her door, 
and he entered in response to her summons. 

“Thought we might have breakfast to- 
gether,” he suggested. 

“Why not? A gorgeous idea. I’ll ring for it.” 

“T’ll shave first,” he said. 

She rang and lay back in bed as he disap- 
peared into the bathroom. She heard the 
sounds of running water, the swip-swip of a 
razor being stropped. Then she heard her 
husband clear his throat. 

Her lips trembled; her body shook with 
mirth. She stifled it, waited a few moments, 
then called: 

“John!” 

“Hmph, humph, harnff,” came his reply. 

“John!” she called more insistently. ‘Please. 
Hurry!” ; 

The bathroom door opened and a lather- 
covered face appeared. ‘“Whashu want?” he 
asked through soap-covered lips. 

“Not a thing in the world—except to look 
at you, you darling old thing,” she told him. 

He grinned at her, waved his razor and re- 
entered the bathroom. Again she lay back 
on her pillows. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt,” she quoted. 
“Also, sometimes, it breeds love. Real love.” 

THE ENnpD 
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For His Money (continued from pose 77) 


all the time he’s gone, wondering if some feller 
may not lead Anna May to the altar in the 
interim. 

Well, to make a short story longer, -Harve 
sends forty dollars’ worth of orchids up to 
Anna May McGonnigle with a note telling her 
he’s just found out she’s in town and if he 
wasn’t sailing on the Manchuria in the morn- 
ing he’d sure make bold enough to ask per- 
mission to call and pay his respects to the 
daughter of his old friend, Judge McGonnigle. 
He tells her how he used to run cows in the 
Madeline and knows her two older sisters and 
admires them greatly. He ends up by stating 
he certainly aims to get uainted upon his 
return and begs her to give his regards to her 


father and the family, and to expect a tele- 
phone call from him that night. 

Well, Sir, after dinner, Harve calls Anna 
May up, but don’t get an answer. He keeps on 
trying until close to midnight and then turns 
in for a troubled sleep. By morning he has 
fathered a bright idea to keep him in Anna 
May’s mind while he’s away. 

He goes over to the garage where he stores 
a brand-new expensive roadster car and ar- 
ranges a year’s credit for-storage, care, gas, oi! 
and repairs and leaves an order that the car Is 
to be turned over to Miss Anna May McGon- 
nigle, after which he sends a messenger boy to 
the girl’s apartment with a note, informing her 
of the fact that he can’t use his car for a year 
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THYL GASOLINE 
knocks out that’ knock”. 


..turns carbon into power 





What Ethyl Gasoline will do 


in your own automobile 


me, 


It will end all carbon trouble and 
make carbon formation an asset. 


As carbon forms, both temperature and 
compression (pressure) are increased. Ethyl 
Gasoline neutralizes the higher temperature 
and the increased compression becomes 
increased power. 


2 It will give you more power, particu- 
larly on hills and heavy roads. 

3 It will make your engine operate 
more smoothly. 

4 It will reduce gearshifting. 


5 It will increase acceleration, making 
your car easier to handle in traffic. 

6 It will eliminate “knocking” under all 
driving conditions. 

7 It will reduce vibration and engine 
wear and tear. 

8 It will save the expense of carbon 
removal. 


9 It will give you more power from 
each gallon of fuel that you use. 


I’ sHoRT, the advantages of Ethyl 
Gasoline over regular gasoline are so 
marked as to make the small premium it 
costs a real economy. 









ETHYL 


T is important that you differentiate between Ethyl 

Gasoline and other “anti-knock” gasolines. Ethyl 
Gasoline is the on/y fuel which eliminates “knocking” 
under a// conditions, thereby making present day auto- 
mobiles perform more efficiently. 


It was developed by General Motors Research Labora- 
tories after 8 years of scientific research which resulted in 
these two important discoveries: 


1 That “knocking” is an inherent characteristic of a// gasolines. 
What had previously been called a “carbon knock” or 
“ignition knock” or “engine knock” is in reality a fuel 
knock, due to the too rapid combustion of gasoline in the 
cylinders. 


2 That “knocking” could be completely eliminated in gasoline 
by the addition of Ethyl Brand of Anti-Knock Compound. This 
ingredient was discovered by General Motors research en- 
gineers after experimenting with more than 33,000 chemical 
compounds. 


O SUPERIOR is Ethyl Gasoline to other so-called “anti- 

knock” fuels that it has been adopted wherever unusual 
performance by a gasoline engine is required. That is why 
the United States Navy uses Ethyl Gasoline in its latest 
types of airplanes. That is why Ethyl Gasoline is used by 
the racing car drivers who are setting up new records. 


Ethyl Gasoline is available throughout the United States 


and Canada through leading oil companies and responsible 
jobbers. It is sold at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
trade mark shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, N.Y. 








Whatever you do— 





The Ansco Readyset, easiest cam- 
era in the world for non-pro- 
fessionals to use and one of the 
line of famous Anscos that won 
the Sesquicentennial Gold Medal. 
Sold by good stores everywhere. 

Vest Pocket Readyset, $7.50 
No. 1 Readyset, $10.50 

No. 1A Readyset, $13.50 


ANSCO 


The early history of photography in America is woven about a 
ioneer names—among them Anthony, Scovill, 

‘win—all now represented in Ansco. The record 
dates back to 1842. The distinction of originating roll-film, 9 
eing the first in America to make cameras a 
lish a full dine of professional supplies all belongs to Ansco. 


Sew outstandin 
dems and Gov 


buy fast selling film— 


HE fresher the film, the surer the picture. The 
faster it sells, the fresher it is. Ansco has taken 
this into account in working out new plans which 
make popular Ansco Speedex a faster seller than ever. 


In good stores everywhere, the convenient new 
Ansco Dispenser (illustrated above) is your positive 
assurance of fine, fresh film. Here are the reasons: 


(2) The film itself is Speedex, product of Ansco, 
America’s oldest maker of cameras and supplies; (2) 
every Dispenser contains an accurately gauged as- 
sortment of fastest selling sizes; (3.) every Dispenser 
is kept freshly supplied from the nearest of Ansco’s 
105 Speedex distributing centers. 


Speedex is the film that makes picture-taking 
easy under the widest possible range of light con- 
ditions. If there’s a chance in the world for a pic- 
ture, Speedex is sure to come through. The wider 
range of responsiveness means more and better pic- 
tures—and makes it actually easy for anyone to get 
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ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


cAnsco Cameras—Cyko & Noko Paper—Ansco Speedex Film 
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and he hopes she’ll wear it out rather than Iet jt 
rust out, for which purpose please find enclosed 
an order on the garage, etcetera. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Hardacre calls at his 
club with her car to bear him off to the Man- 
churia, and her heart is gladdened by the 
kindly and almost tender greeting Harve has 
for her. He figures he can afford to speak 
kindly of the dead. For Harve has made up 
his mind that when she waves him good-by 
from the end of the dock it’s sure going to bea 
Kathleen Mavourneen farewell. Maybe for 
years and maybe forever! 

He’s with a group of friends at the foot of the 
gang-plank, and the gong’s beating for all vis- 
itors to go ashore and all intending passengers 
to come aboard, when a taxicab pulls up, and a 
steamer trunk, two suitcases and Anna May 
-McGonnigle are deposited on that dock. And 
Anna May’s wearing some orchids! 

“Judas priest!” says Harve. “There she is 
again. I ama fool for luck.” 

Mrs. Hardacre recognizes Anna May simul- 
taneous with Harve; likewise, Anna May 
recognizes Mrs. Hardacre. But what strikes 
Harve as strange is that this time there ain’t 
no hint of mutual recognition! Mrs. Hard- 
acre looks at Anna May and straight through 
her, drawing in return a sort of challenging 
impersonal look from Anna May. In fact, it 
strikes Harve at the time—so he tells me later 
—that there’s a glint of triumph in Anna May’s 
eyes too. As for Harve, he just stands there 


le-eyed. 
CEA hrs Hardacre,” he says hastily, tak- 
ing the lady’s hand, “the best of friends must - 
part or I'll be left standing on this dock.” 

“Good-by, Sweetheart,” says Mrs. Hard- 
acre. She raises her voice for Anna May’s 
benefit, and when Anna May, being human, 
turns around for another look, Mrs. Hardacre 
ups and kisses Harve and begins to weep. 

He’s all fussed up with embarrassment and 
madder’n a settin’ hen, but he has presence of 
mind enough to be a hypocrite and stand at 
the rail and wave and wave. Which Harve 
figures Mrs. Hardacre won’t see him no more, 
if he can see her first, so he might as well bea 
sport to the finish. 

As he turns away there’s Anna May watch- 
ing him. Harve lifts his hat and says: 

“May I be permitted to introduce myself? 
I’m Harve Alcorn. And you, I believe, are 
Miss Anna May McGonnigle.” 

“T am not,” says the vision, for she’s all of 
that. ‘I am Miss Jobyna Hamrick.” 

Harve’s floored. The young woman looks 
him over with the sort of look that says, “Well, 
who let you in?” but the look softens a mite 
when Harve’s face starts flaming. 

“T’m sorry, Miss Hamrick,” he says. “I 
didn’t mean to act fresh. I figured you for an 
old neighbor o’ mine.” 

“Pray don’t mention it, Mr. Alcorn,” says 
Miss Hamrick. ‘Mistakes will happen in the 
best regulated of families, and it’s easy to see 
you’re a gentleman. Any man that can still 
blush like a schoolboy ain’t exactly a brand ripe 
for the burning.” 

Harve’s courage come back with a rush. 
‘““Where’d you get them orchids?” he demands, 
sort o’ fierce. ; 

“My friend, Miss Anna May McGonnigle, 
who occupies the same apartment with me, had 
them sent to her last night by no less a person 
than yourself, Mr. Alcorn. Inasmuch as Miss 
McGonnigle was away at the time I thought I 
ought to wear them before they wilted and 
died.” She gives Harve another searching look. 
“How come you send forty dollars’ worth of 
orchids to Miss McGonnigle and turn over a 
five-thousand-dollar roadster to her, with all 
expenses paid for a year, when you don’t know 
Miss rem 3 —o you vo a Ain’t 

u taking a t for granted?’ 
Faint heart never won fair lady,” says 
Harve. “Ithought you was Miss McGonnigle. 

Miss Jobyna holds out her hand. “Well, 
that es it real nice, don’t it, Mr. Alcorn? 
Aren’t you the gentleman I saw standing in 
front of a jewelry store window yesterday with 
Pearl Hardacre, looking at wedding-rings?” 
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Tuis PERSONAL CLOSED CarR 





DovuBLeED ITs SALES FORECAST 


Now on the Crest of a New Wave 


of Success -~THE FRANKLIN COUPE 


First of the modern personal closed cars, the 
Franklin Coupé has always been one of the 
fastest-selling. Today, new superiorities are again 
adding to its popularity. 

All the fresh power, quick speed and unrivaled 
smoothness which have won new thousands to the 
25th Anniversary Franklin —all the jarless com- 
fort, effortless handling and choreless reliability 
which have built Franklin’s past growth— 


All the delight of owning the only car with air- 
cooling, the system that has swept aviation to its 
achievements of the past year—all the minute 
betterments in appearance, performance and en- 
durance which tell the story of Franklin care and 
precision— 


FRANKLIN 


And all in a closed car of exceptional design 
appeal and practicality—hand-crushed leather 
trim, broad 3-passenger seat, clear-vision pillars, 
over-size luggage spaces. Its very history indi- 
cates its outstanding value: it pioneered the safety 
front pillar—it ran up an output double that first 
scheduled—it bowed only to the Sedan in volume 


popularity. 


Its present price is the crowning feat and 
attraction. First Franklin closed car priced below 
$2500, this Coupé is likewise the first true quality 
car you meet as you mount the price scale. 


Franklin prices throughout are the most favorable in Franklin 
history. Ask about the 25th Anniversary Easy Ownership Plan. 
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“There was cigaret-cases in the same win- 
dow, Miss Jobyna,”’ Harve defends himself. 

‘“‘And aren’t you the same gentleman I saw 
Mrs. Hardacre sweetheartin’ and kissin’ at the 
dock? And ain’t she the same lady you been 
waving to long after a sensible man would have 
quit to rub arnica on his tired arm?” 

“Guilty as charged,” Harve admits. 

“What I can’t understand is how a man like 
you will leave his fiancée flat to run up the 
street after a girl he’s never seen before, get 
her identity all mixed up and send her flowers 
and telephone and give her the use of a car 
and—-”’ 

“How do you know I telephoned?” 

“Because I read the card that accompanied 
the orchids, and the ringing of the phone bell, 
at five-minute intervals, kept me out of my 
much-needed rest until close to midnight.” 

“Persistency,” says Harve bravely, but 
blushing like a girl, “is the brightest jewel in 
the coronet of courtship. As the feller says, 
opportunities come to the feller who goes forth 
and drags them in by the tail.” 

“Oh!” says Miss Hamrick. “So I’m to be 
courted, am I? How frightfully interesting 
to be courted by an engaged man! Really, 
Mr. Alcorn, you make me feel quite devilish.” 

“T’m not an engaged man,” Harve growls. 
“T’m as free as an eagle. If I was an engaged 
man, do you suppose I’d beheaded on a trip 
around the world? I ain’t heartless.” 

“Well, you won’t be free very long, if I’m a 
judge of my own sex,” says Miss Hamrick. 
“You’re marked down for a morning suit with 
lilies of the valley in your lapel, while voices 
breathe o’er Eden. Here, let me tell your 
fortune,” she says, and takes his hand. “You're 
about thirty-three years old and I see from this 
here line that you’re familiar with ropes—been 
a cowboy or something—but you have left 
that sort of thing far behind you. I’d know 
that, even if I had not read your note to Anna 
May.” 

“You hadn’t any business to.do that,” says 
Harve. 

“Why not?” says Miss Hamrick. ‘While 
the note was addressed to Anna May it was 
meant for me, was it not?” 

Harve grinned and said he guessed she was 
right, seeing as how he had mistook her for 
Anna May. I reckon he was too happy to 
think much about anything except how lucky 
he was to be aboard the same ship with her. 

“You-are very good-natured,” Miss Ham- 
rick continues, “but your good nature has 
limits. You're a free sperrit and hate to have 
your time monopolized. You have never been 
married and have never experienced a great 
love, but when you do the object of your affec- 
tions will know she’s being pursued. And she 
will have a rival. Yes, I see very clearly that 
a blond woman will very shortly cross your 
trail. Look out for her. Something tells me 
you'll meet her in Honolulu.” 

“How far are you going, Miss Jobyna?” 

“Around the world, although I’m going to 
drop off at Honolulu for two weeks and then 
pick up the next steamer of this line, bound for 
Japan.” 

“Come to think of it, I think I’ll lay over in 
Honolulu two weeks myself, Miss Jobyna.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you,” she warns him. 
“Remember what I told you about the blond 
woman.” 

“T’ll run the risk,” says Harve. “Besides, 
I’m partial to brunettes,” he adds, looking with 
frank admiration at Miss Jobyna’s raven 
locks, black eyes and olive skin. 

They chatter some more and presently Miss 
Jobyna excuses herself to-go to her stateroom, 
while Harve hunts up the purser. 

‘What kind of a stateroom is Miss Hamrick 
berthed in, Mister?” he wants to know. 

“The worst in the ship, Mr. Alcorn. It’s 
small, with two wall berths, cheapest and 
meanest first-class stateroom in the ship. 
There’s a Japanese woman with a baby in the 
lower berth.” 

Harve skins a couple of yellowbacks off his 
roll and hands them to the purser. “You find 


me some place where I can sleep and change 
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my clothes until we get to Honolulu,” he says. 

“You can have my berth. I'll flop a mat- 
tress on the floor,” says the purser, tucking the 
change in his pocket. ‘What do you aim to 
do with that suite de luxe you got, Mr. Alcorn?” 

“You move Miss Hamrick into it. Tell her 
the feller who hired it failed to turn up at the 
last minute, and she might as well occupy it at 
no additional charge.” 

“T see,’ says the purser, and went and done 
it. Hedone more. He fixed it with the chief 
steward to set Harve and Miss Hamrick at a 
table for two in a secluded corner of the dining 
saloon. And here these two playthings of fate 
meet at supper-time. 

“Much obliged for the suite de luxe, old- 
timer,” says Jobyna. “That was thoughtful 
and very kind of you, and I’m enjoying my- 

. Anything de luxe is a novelty to me.” 

“It would be to me if I’d ever tried any of it, 
which I haven’t,” says Harve. “How come 
you credit me with such extravagance?” 

“T looked you up on the passenger list as soon 
as I came aboard,” says Miss Jobyna, and then 
they both got laughing and she told Harve he 
was a dear, gallant deceiver, which, as the 
British say, bucked Harve up no end. 

By the time the meal is over he discovers 
Jobyna is an interior decorator and in the exer- 
cise of her profession she meets some of the 
socially elect, including Mrs. Hardacre, whose 
apartment she claims to have done over, and 
for the same she allows she’s sure had to work 
hard to get her money. 

That night, figuring it all out, Harve allows 
it’s something scandalous the way apparently 
high-bred ladies will lie and tell the worst 
things they know about each other. He wished 
Jobyna hadn’t told him about the job she had 
dunning Mrs. Hardacre, because it wasn’t none 
of his business. He’d been dunned himself 
early and often in the cattle business and had a 
sympathy for whoever that happened to. 

He finally decides that women are just plain 
peculiar and can’t be figured according to cow 
country standards by no mere man. And he’s 
interested to observe that from then on until 
they get to Honolulu, Jobyna never mentions 
Mrs. Hardacre’s name again, although for that 
matter she can afford to ignore the lady, for 
Harve has fallen head over heels in love with 


‘her. He’s just plain infatuated. 


However, while he indicates by his actions 
exactly what he feels, Harve’s a man from a 
country with wide horizons, and reserve and 
caution have been bred into him for genera- 
tions. He realizes all he knows about her is 
what she tells him. So he figures to cut short 
his trip around the world, return to San Fran- 
cisco, look her up and then act. If there’s any 
repenting to be done after marriage, he can 
get it over with in jig-time. 

Well, Sir, they get to Honolulu and there 
Harve puts up at a swell suite in the Moana 
Hotel, while Jobyna snaffles herself out a 
modest room at a cheap hotel down-town, 
which is no hardship on her because she’s only 
in it long enough to get about eight hours’ 
sleep. The rest of the time she’s out playing golf 
with Harve, or swimming with him, or motor- 
ing around the island and lunching and dining 
somewhere. For three days Jobyna sure has 
some fine vacation. She tells Harve, which 
she’s calling him Harve by now, while she’s 

obie to him, that the Garden of Eden couldn’t 
ve been boot-high to this heavenly spot— 
and the very next day the Serpent crawls in. 

Yes, Sir, the blond woman arrives as per 
Jobie’s prediction. It seems that Pearl 
Hardacre gets to thinkin’ of him all alone on 
that great ship, a prey to the designing minx 
— hit him a knock-out blow only the day 

ore. 

So Mrs. Hardacre does the desperate thing. 
She hocks all her diamonds, cleans out her 
bank-account, makes a touch here and there, 
wires for accommodations on the next steamer 
and crosses Harve’s trail again on the morn- 
ing of the very day he makes up his mind to 
throw caution to the winds, ask Jobie to marry 
him immediately if she agrees to his proposi- 
tion, and then continue their world trip on the 





next steamer passing through. He’s even 
gone so far as to cable to San Francisco to re. 
serve the de luxe suite on said steamer, and js 
setting in his room at the Moana all smoked 
up with love and longing when the telephone 
bell rings. 

“Hello, Jobie, old pal,” says he right off, 
“How’s my darling little playmate this 
morning?” 

“Harvey, you certainly are a fast worker,” 
says Mrs. Hardacre’s languorous voice. “Who 
might Jobie be?” 

“I’m slow freight, delayed by washouts, 
compared ‘with you, Pearl,” says Harve, and 
his voice is lacking in enthusiasm. ‘What the 
—how come you’re here?” 

“Oh, I just thought I’d surprise you, 
Dearie,” says Mrs. Hardacre. 

“You succeeded,” says Harve. 

“But you don’t seem a bit glad to be sur- 
prised,” the lady pouts. ‘Are you going to 
make me sorry I came, Harvey darling?” 

“Well, it wasn’t such a surprise as you'd 
imagine, now that I think it over. Coming 
down on the boat I had my fortune told bya 
beautiful lady and she told me that in Hono- 
lulu I’d have my path crosged by a blonde.” 

“How delightfully interesting, Harvey dear, 
Did she particularize at all, my Dear.” 

“No, she didn’t mention any name.” . — 


“You blessed lamb! And so, of course, you - 


stayed over.” 

“No,” says Harve, “I was going to linger a 
couple of weeks anyhow. I’m not the sort of 
man to let a fortune-teller sway my intentions. 
You just get in?” 

“Yes, Dear. When shall I see you? What 
are you going to do today?” 

“Tm busier’n a chipmunk in the acom 
season. Got a friend waiting for me down- 
stairs with a car right now. Going to shoot 
some golf and dine at the golf club afterward. 
I’m late now, so I reckon I won’t get to see you 
— tonight sometime. What you going to 

lo ” 

Well, she didn’t know and somehow Harve 
got the notion she wasn’t pleased with him. 
She tried to get him to cut the dinner engage- 
ment, but he said he couldn’t, so she sighed and 
said she reckoned she’d have to give him up to 
Jobie for today but warned him real pretty 
that he was to be her swain all day tomorrow 
and the day after. Harve hung up, the mad- 
dest man that ever barked his shins on the 
coral reefs of Waikiki. 

His face is as long as an Airedale’s when he 
joins Jobyna down-stairs a minute later, be- 
cause Mrs. Hardacre lays for him in the lobby 
and walks to the entrance with him to see who 
his friend is waiting in the automobile. Jobyna 
bows and smiles with a “Why, how delightfal 
to meet you here, Mrs. Hardacre!’’ while Mrs. 
Hardacre rushes out to the car, shakes Jobyna’s 
hand and says, “(How charming you’re looking, 
Miss Hamrick! Why, I had difficulty recog- 
nizing you.’ You’ve got so stout and your 
skin has cleared up so! Lovely!” 

“Oh, do give me the name of your hair- 
dresser when I return!’ Jobyna gushes. “So 
few of them know how to handle henna! 
Harvey, old dear, you’re frightfully late. Talk- 
ie ith Mrs. Hardacre, of course. You bad 

ry ” 


Harve climbed in like a whipped pup. 

“I’m sorry to keep you waiting, Jobie,” he 
mumbles. ‘She rounded me up on my room 
telephone——” 

“Tf I had been in your position I would have 
come down in the freight elevator and got out 
the back way,” was all Jobie replied, and never 
referred to Mrs. Hardacre again all day. 

But Harve’s heart is mighty heavy. He 
can’t get this nuisance of a woman out of his 
mind and as a result he don’t propose to Jobie. 
ewe don’t ryt od to mind. She dances 

is fool legs off after dinner at the club that 
night, drops him at his hotel at midnight and 
goes into the lobby with him. Sure enough 
Mrs. Hardacre’s there, so Jobie keeps her and 
Harve company until Mrs. Hardacre sees she’s 
entered in an endurance contest and bids them 
both good night. I reckon she’d have cried 
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| To you—experienced smokers... 


> Mrs. EXPERIENCED smokers, your patronage Camels never tire the taste. They never 
okings has put Camel first among cigarettes. leave a cigaretty after-taste.”’ 
Bee You know good tobaccos. From their Experienced smokers, it is your patron- 
| taste and fragrance, you know that Camels age that enables us to produce the best. 
“So are rolled of the choicest Turkish and We spare no expense, we buy the best of 
Tak Domestic tobaccos grown. everything for Camels because we dare 
u bad Your preference proves it. You’ve paid look forward to your appreciation. And 
every price and tried every brand, and you give it beyond all bounds! 
a you will smoke only Camels. Camel There’s only one thing more we could 
popularity—your vote—shows that Camel ask. Pass the good news to inexperienced 
ot out is totally unlike any other cigarette that | smokers. Help them shorten the search 
ever was made. for tobacco enjoyment. Extend them the 
. He You are also steady smokers, and you most friendly—because the most helpful 
Jobie. have paid Camel the highest compliment: | —smoke invitation ever spoken— 
that “No matter how liberally we smoke them, “Have a Camel!” 





nous R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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with rage if she had stayed another minute. 
“Well, Harvey,” says Jobie, “how do you 
like me for a manager?” 
“J hate to be managed,” says Harve. ‘“‘All 
life I been a free sperrit an’-——-” 
“Do you want that woman to spoil the per- 
fectly lovely vacation I’m having?” Jobie 


demands. 
~ You know I don’t, Jobie. But how can I 


i 
ve followed you here. You great, silly 


‘boy, can’t you see she’s angling for you? If 
you don’t do something and do it quick, the 
first thing you know some preacher will be 
muttering things over you two and then where 
will your free sperrit be?” 

“What do you advise, Jobie?” moans poor 


Harve. 

“The Kalani, the steamer she arrived on, 
sails for Japan at eight tomorrow morning. I 
called the agents up from the country club this 
morning and secured passage for both of us. I 
also ascertained that they had room for six 


- more passengers, so I engaged those accom- 


modations also—in your name. It’s worth all 
that extra expense to be a free sperrit, isn’t it? 
You just write a note and put it in Mrs. Hard- 
acre’s box so she’ll get it in the morning. Tell 
her you’ve just discovered that a very dear 
friend of yours is sailing on the Kalani and 

you to terminate your visit here so the 
two of you could do Japan together.” 

“Well, I got to do something,” says Harve, 
and done it. 

And when he and Jobie are setting out on 
the deck of the Kalani, all comfortable and 
happy as the steamer puts to sea, who should 
drift up to them but Mrs. Hardacre. She ex- 
plains she happened to get up early to take a 
swim and found Harve’s note, so as there was 
nothing to keep her in Honolulu and she knew 
she’d be dreadfully lonely, she concluded to 
continue her world trip on a steamer where 
she’d have company. Seems she’d told the 
purser she wasn’t sure she’d take a two-weeks’ 
stopover in Honolulu, so she’d retained her ac- 
commodations. What a jolly thing to surprise 
them so! Delightful, really. 

Well, Harve and Jobie made the best of the 
situation and was as merry as grigs outwardly, 
although bleeding internally. The trip to 
Japan was one long endurance contest, and to 
make matters worse Mrs. Hardacre had in- 
duced the head steward to sit them all at the 
captain’s table. However, she paid for it, 
because the captain fell in love with her and 
followed her all over the ship when he wasn’t 
busy keeping the ship pointed straight. 

The minute Pearl would beat Jobie to the 
punch and get settled down in a deck chair 
alongside Harve, this dumb-bell sailor would 
drag another chair up alongside her and mo- 

ize the conversation, seeing which Jobie 
would nab Harve. She was open and above- 
board about it and took delight in vanquishing 
her enemy and keeping Harve a free sperrit. 
At least, that’s what she told Harve, but as 
time wore on a notion sort of stole over Harve 
that the Mexicans are right. All cats are gray 
after midnight. 

Well, in Japan he ditched them both, after 
considerable trouble and more lies than he’d 
told in all his life before, and was a free sperrit 
for three weeks. He left the ship without tell- 
ing them a thing about it, did Japan, crossed 
over into Korea, and then to Peking. And in 
the lobby of the Peking Hotel he found them 

waiting for him, and such was the man’s 
childlike nature that he was right glad to see 
them both and they knew it. He showed 
them a good time impartially in Peking and 
then beat it for Shanghai on a ‘night’s notice. 
_The dear ladies followed next day and joined 
on the steamer out of Shanghai. He 
threw them off the trail at Manila but two days 
later they found him again. When that silent, 
Pleasant battle to monopolize him started 
aa Harve got embarrassed to the point 
wad his reason just naturally tottered on its 
ne. 


In Singapore Mrs. Hardacre captures him 
and carries him off to shop with her, in Penang 


he falls a prey to Jobie’s strategy and in 
Ceylon the longing for a free range come back 
to him and he goes away for two weeks to 
watch the elephants juggle teakwood logs 
around. Both ladies are gone when he re- 
turns, but he runs into them again at Shep- 
heard’s Hotel in Cairo. 

By this time he figures he’ll delay popping 
the question to Jobie indefinitely, because he’s 
had a letter from a lady friend in San Fran- 
cisco who chaffs him considerably about his 
gallantries with Jobyna Hamrick and Pearl 
Hardacre. Some folks they’ve met have sent 
the news back home, and Harve gets an earful 
of recoil information. 

In particular he learns all about Jobyna. 
Jobie, it seems, is one of those girls that has the 
right of entry into the best social circles but 
not enough dinero to keep up appearances, and 
has took to interior decorating to shoo away the 
wolf. It’s always been her ambition to marry 
a rich man. It’s the gossip of the town that 
her and Pearl Hardacre are as friendly as two 
strange police dogs and as the talk in the idle set 
for months has been that sooner or later Pearl 
Hardacre lands Harve and the word comes 
back that Jobie is giving her a hard run, bets are 
being made that Jobie brings home the prize. 

“This here is plumb disgusting,” says Harve, 
and when he drops off the boat at Marseilles he 
beats it up to Paris and helps himself expen- 
sively to a lot of the same sort of fool enjoy- 
ment he could get for less money in San Fran- 
cisco. Within a month he’s tired of French 
grub and is longing for plain food, so he crosses 
to London—and who should he meet at the 
Savoy Hotel but Jobie and Pearl! 

But a change has come over both. The fact 
is, Harve has proved a disappointment. If 
either can have a lone crack at him long enough 
they each figure he’s their meat, but with the 
two of them in competition Harve proves he 
ain’t no ways misrepresented as a man of re- 
pression and deep as they make ’em. Both 
ladies resent him now that they’ve given up the 
competition as dangerous—and they no longer 
take the trouble to pretend to be friendly with 
each other. 

In fact, they ain’t speaking and Harve’s 
heart jumps with joy as he senses the change in 
their greeting of him. He’s a free sperrit 
again when he evades them and boards a 
steamer for home and as the steamer comes up 
the harbor of New York and the Statue of 
Liberty looms up through the mist, Harve lets 
out a whoop. 

‘What I need,” says he to a total stranger 
standing alongside of him—and a girl, at that— 
“is to get my travel-weary legs around a good 
active cow-horse weighing about eleven hun- 
dred pounds and ride for days through fields of 
green grass and kind-faced cows. If I ever look 
that Statue of Liberty in the face again it’ll be 
when a tidal wave hits it and washes it clear out 
to Modoc County, California.” 

“Oh, do you come from Modoc?”’ the girl 
says. “What part of - Modoc?” 

“T’ve run cattle over nearly all of it, Miss, 
but my headquarters was over in the Madeline 
Valley. Isold out after the war.” 

“There,” says the girl, “I’ve been wondering 
all the way across the Atlantic where I’ve seen 
you before. Aren’t you Harve Alcorn?” 

“T be,” says Harve. 

“T’m Anna May McGonnigle,”’ says the girl. 

Harve stoops down and takes a long hard look 
into her face. ‘Which one of the Judge’s girls 
are you, Anna May?” he demands. 

“T’m the youngest. I was going to school in 
Alturas when you were in the cow business. 
After I got out of school I came down to San 
Francisco and studied interior decorating. Fi- 
nally Father helped me and I opened a shop, in 
partnership with a Miss Jobyna Hamrick——” 

“JT know Miss Jobyna,” says Harve, in the 
tone of voice a judge uses when he says “And 
may God have mercy on your soul.” “TI met 
her once or twice on my trip around the world. 
Not much of a business woman, I should 
judge.” 

Anna May McGonnigle smiled a small smile. 
“Yes, she was, Mr. Alcorn. But Jobyna 
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wasn’t fond of hard work and long hours. She 
always said there would be something wrong 
with her head if she couldn’t use it to land a 
rich husband, and a few months ago when I was 
on an out-of-town job she made up her mind 
overnight to dissolve partnership. We ac- 
cupied the same apartment and when I came 
home I found a note telling me she had sailed 
on the Manchuria, that when she returned 
she’d have more money than a greyhound 
could jump over and would make it all up to me 
for wrecking the firm.” 

“And did she wreck it, Anna May?” says 
Harve. 

“Yes, she did,” Anna May confessed, like it 
hurt her to do so. ‘‘She drew her capital out 
of the business and of course I couldn’t carry on 
alone. So I accepted an offer to be a com- 
panion to a dear old lady on a trip through 
Europe. I hope Jobyna landed her rich hus- 
band and that she’ll be very happy.” 

“Well,” says Harve, “she didn’t land him 
and she isn’t so happy as she might be.” 

His eyes rove over Anna May. She’s 
dressed neat but not gaudy—a golden-headed 
little damsel with black eyebrows and black 
eyelashes framin’ corn-flower-blue eyes and a 
face which, if it ain’t beautiful, is sure free from 
guile and as sweet as a drink of cool water in the 
desert. And as Harve looks at her—so he tells 
me later—he gets a sort of tight feeling in his 
throat and his heart begins to thump. 

“How’s the old Judge?” he says finally. 

“Father’s dead,” says Anna May, “and all 
my brothers and sisters are married.” 

“T take it, however,’ says Harve, “that 
you’re a free sperrit.” 

Anna May nodded. “And you?” 

“Freer than a bald-headed eagle, Anna 
May.” 

They chat as neighbors until the boat docks, 
and Harve helps her and the old lady she’s 
companioning to get their trunks through the 
customs, and then he hires a car and takes 
them both up-town to their hotel. Seeing as 
how it was a good hotel Harve puts up there 
himself and spends the winter taking in a lot of 
New York shows which he tells me kept him 
blushing six nights a week. In the spring the 
old lady dies and Anna May’s out of a job, so 
one bright day Harve says to her: 

“Anna May, how’d you like to leave this 
highly civilized center and go back to Modoc 
for a visit?” 

“T’d love it,” says Anna May, and com- 
mences to cry. 

“Well,” says Harve, “I’m plumb fed up on 
being a free sperrit. I need a manager.” And 
ras pulls little Anna May up to him and kisses 

er. 

No, that fool man never did ask her to marry 
him. He just naturally got the idea that 
Anna May loved him for himself alone and she 
suited him fine, so he just helped himself and 
has been living happy ever since. 


Dad called for another alfalfa cocktail and 
sipped it in meditative silence. 

“Did you ever hear what luck Jobie and Pearl 
had in landing rich husbands?” 

“T have. They had the best luck in the world 
landing them but no luck at all keeping them. 
Jobie’s man went broke in cotton and killed 
himself, and Pearl’s next venture drank some 
poison booze and got blind and went broke and 
Pearl sued him for a divorce. Jobie’s back in 
the interior decorating business and doing 
right well.” 

“Saved something from her husband’s 
estate, I suppose?” I suggested. 

Dad Tully shook his sage head. “I told you 
Harve Alcorn had a childish sort of nature, 
didn’t I? Well, when Anna May finds out all 
the trouble Jobie’s in, she begs Harve to stake 
Jobie back in the interior decorating business. 
Harve never could deny sweet little Anna May 
anything she asked him, so he financed Jobie 
to the tune of twenty thousand dollars, and 
then come up here to spend a week with me 
and brag continuous on his ability to differen- 
tiate between cats and God’s noblest handi- 
work, which is Anna May!” 
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it comes to that, Mr. Brand,” confessed Mr. 
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ASTROGEN Tablets are good — very 
good—for the prompt relief of indiges- 
tion, gas and other after-dinner discomfort. 
So are bicarbonate of soda and preparations 
containing it. 
But there’s one objection to alkalies like 
“bicarb”—one respect in which they go too 
far. Unless you measure your dose to a nicety, 
your stomach is left with an alkaline residue 
which interferes with normal digestion. 


Gastrogen Tablets do not 
disturb normal digestion 


The stomach, you know, should be s/ightly 
acid (1/5 of one percent). And until nature 
restores this delicate balance of acidity, normal 
digestion cannot proceed. 


The interesting thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that the moment they overcome the 
hyperacidity that makes you uncomfortable, 
they stop their work. Your stomach remains 
“in neutral.” Any excess of Gastrogen Tablets 
simply passes aiong through your system with- 
out further effect. You might eat a pound of 
them, and they would have no power to alka- 
lize the contents of your stomach. 


So, next time your dinner brings you dis- | 
comfort, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are 
mild, safe, effective. They will quickly drive 
away your indigestion, heartburn and gas. 
They are aromatic and pleasant to the taste, 
and they are extraordinarily good for sweet- 
ening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 
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what’s more, I think I know the next step in 
the proceedin’s—the convincer, as you might 


| call it. S’pose you let me have a squint at the 


convincer.” 

“T’m not sure I get you,” parried Mr. Foss. 

“Oh, yes, you do. You’ve got the article all 
wrote out and set up in type, with the head- 
lines and everything, in your pocket, haven’t 
you, Sonny?” 

“T believe I have,” said the dissembling Mr. 
Foss, as though recalling something forgotten 
until now. 

“Then fetch her out—let’s us get this here 
transaction over and done with.” 

Apparently confused in some slight degree 
by tactics so blunt and emphatic, Mr. Foss pro- 
duced from a recess of his wardrobe three folded 
galley sheets and tendered them, and Mr. 
Brand spread them out and proceeded to read 
what was on them. 

Mr. Foss could not see his face. As he read, 
Mr. Brand held the proofs in such a way that 
either accidentally or by design one of them was 
constantly between him and the Frontiersman’s 
agent. But when at length, and after pursuing 
the subject through to the final paragraph, he 
laid the things aside, Mr. Foss marked-—he 
marked it with an inward shrinking sensation— 
that the flush was gone from Mr. Brand’s 
cheeks, leaving them tallowy looking where 
lately they had been so ruddy. There also was 
a curious ominous expression about the rich 
man’s eyes. They had grown inscrutable. 

For a minute which seemed an eternity long 
to the object of his scrutiny, he studied Mr. 
Foss, studying him as a man might who viewed 
a new and somewhat noxious species of insect 
life. Under that daunting stare Mr. Foss grew 
restive; in fact, grew apprehensive. Before 
now he had dealt with prospective victims who 
blustered, or with tears begged for mercy or 
made futile but violent threats. There had 
been at least one who surrendered, all wilting 
and weak, on the instant. This was a different 
experience and Mr. Foss did not like it. 

However, when Mr. Brand did speak he did 


| so with no trace of anger. Even so, there was a 


sort of enhanced menace in his very calmness. 

“T reckin you know what printin’ this would 
mean to me and to my wife and daughter,” he 
said. Almost it was as though he discussed an 
abstract subject in which his interest was re- 
mote. ‘‘Here’s my wife—always she’s been 
able to hold her head up with the best people 
here. And here’s my daughter just fixin’ to get 
married. She’s always believed in me, my 
daughter has. And here’s me. I’ve had a 
toler’ble fair reputation in this community as 
reputations go. Printin’ this would just about 
bust up everything for all three of us, comin’ at 
this time. You see that, don’t you, Sonny?” 

Seasoned hand though he was, Mr. Foss sud- 
denly found himself tight-rope-walking over a 
gulf of panic. He teetered visibly. He who 
was accustomed to listen to vain pleas now 
pleaded for himself. 

“Of course, Mr. Brand,’ he put in, “of course 
you understand that I’m not in the least re- 
sponsible for any policy that the paper may 
take. I’m just a hired man and I have to do 
what I’m told todo. So far as you’re concerned 
I haven’t got the least bit of hard feelings. IfI 
could do you a favor I’d doit. I’m just——” 

“That’s all right. I don’t bear you any 
grudge. And I ain’t aimin’ to mishandle you. 
So don’t get excited. In ‘the old times if I 
started out wolf-huntin’ I never begun by 
tryin’ to pick off any of the nits and lice that 
lived on Mr. Wolf. I went right after him and 
let the little vermin be.” 

Mr. Foss deemed it the part of discretion to 
take no offense at a comparison so obviously 
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uncomplimentary. He tried tacking on an. 
other quarter: “You understand, Sir, that if 
there’s any material fact incorrectly stated in 
that article you could sue for libel, that the 
courts are always open to you.” 

“I judge that you ain’t been amongst us long 
enough to know that the local courts are run 
by one political gang and that your bosses 
carry the man that runs that gang around in 
their vest pocket,” stated Mr. Brand. “Any- 
how, I'll have to admit to you that, in the main, 
what it says here about me is the truth. I did 
sort of run wild and reckless as a young man; 
it was a wild country where I lived before I 
come here. I expect I should have knowed that 
no matter how deep I tried to bury my past it 
would be liable to rise up some day and bite me, 
But that was a chance I had to take. 

“Yes, Sir, it’s mostly all of it true and you’ve 
got the record here to prove it on me. I did 
get in trouble back yonder in Missouri forty- 
odd year ago—I won’t deny it. And I got my- 
self into fresh trouble after I hit the Injun 
Territory, as they called it then. I got mixed up 
with a pretty rough crowd. And I did go to the 
state penitentiary for three years just like it 
says here. What’s more, I served my time out. 
At this late date I reckin it wouldn’t be much 
use for me to put up the claim that I wasn’t 
guilty—that I went there for something 
another feller done. That’s what nearly every 
hombre says that’s been a convict. 

“So I take it that suin’ for damages after- 
wards wouldn’t do me much good. Because the 
damage already would be done and no amount 
of money could make it square with me and 
mine. You see, Son, it just so happens that the 
members of my own family don’t know these 
things about. me and my friends here don’t 
know ’em, neither. , Yes, Sir, printin’ this thing 
would just about.bust me wide open. I’d hate 
mightily, for the sake of all concerned, to see it 
printed. I would so.” 

“Then you'll sign up for the full contract, 
won’t you?” said the relieved Mr. Foss. “I 
pledge you my word, Mr. Brand, and I’m 
authorized to pledge you the word of Mr. Gas- 
par and Mr. Clinch, that once we come to 
terms about this, not a soul on earth except us 
will ever know a thing about what’s passed be- 
forehand.” 

‘Hold on there just one minute,’’ counseled 
Mr. Brand. “Let me ask you something, 
please. Accordin’ to your best information and 
belief, when do your people calculate to spring 
this write-up on an onsuspectin’ public in case 
I don’t sign up?” 

“Tt’s too late to run it today. Our final edi- 
tion’s about ready to go to press. They might 
run it tomorrow evening or the next evening or 
even the evening after that—that would be 
Friday. From what I gather, they’d run it be- 
tween now and the end of the week.” 

“T sort of figuted that would be the way of 
it,” said Mr. Brand. ‘Now, here’s just 
trouble: It’s been my observation that while 
it’s easy enough to buy off a bunch of black- 
mailers, it’s—-—” 

“Please, Mr. Brand,” expostulated Mr. Foss. 
“That’s a pretty harsh term you’re using and 
I'd like for you to remember that I’m in here 
on strictly legitimate business.” Mr. Foss was 
now recovering his ebbed courage. 

“Is it, now?” asked Mr. Brand. ‘Well, I 
could use stronger ones if I was a mind to. What 
I was about to say was that while you can buy 
a blackmailer, he generally won’t stay bought. 
He keeps on comin’ back for more. There’ve 
been cases right here in this town since the 
Frontiersman changed ownerships. Gaspar 
could tell:you about ’em if he decided to take 
you into his confidence. So could Clinch. 
There was old man Sidney Bedell that had 4 
payin’ business and a half-million besides, onc t 
upon a time. They bled him poor and then at 
the last when he couldn’t pony up again, they 
didn’t show him no mercy. there was 
Nick McAllister, a citizen that I knowed well— 
clever feller he was, too. He finally commit 
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Crs rsd picture 
THE DOCTOR” 


is published because of the helpful part McKesson & Robbins’ 
products have played in such scenes for the past ninety-four years 
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HEN the drama of sickness 

touches our lives we stop with 
a sense of helplessness. Despite all 
that modern science offers, the sick 
room still carries us back to funda- 
mentals, to the great realities of life 
and death. 


And how few weapons, after all, 
the physician has to fight with. 
Even today, nature must still wage 
the major fight. A sound constitu- 
tion, a strong body, a confident spirit 
—what can science do without these? 


Prevention of disease by building 
up these natural resistants is the 
modern idea. The doctor and the 
surgeon must still fight the old fight, 
but we are learning to guard against 
illness, to check it in its earliest 
stages by the sensible use of anti- 
septics, prophylactics and prepara- 


‘tions that help us to function nor- 


mally. 


The house of McKesson & Robbins 
has been in the fight for health since 
the Company was founded in 1833. 
It has seen the changes of nearly a 
century. Its honorable history in the 






McKESSO 


SERVING THE PUBLIC HEALTH FOR 94 YEARS THROUGH PHYSICIANS, DRUGGISTS AND DENTISTS 


manufacture of medicines of unques- 
tioned purity could be better told by 
the thousands of doctors who have 
put their trust in these products, from 
those hardy men who went their 
rounds on horseback in President 
Jackson’s day to the physicians and 
specialists of our own time. 


From its unmatched fund of ex- 
perience this Company calls atten- 
tion to a number of fine preparations. 
Some of these products were origi- 
nated in the McKesson & Robbins 
laboratories and have since become 
standard in the drug trade. Every 
one of them represents a perfected 
formula and the finest quality of 
manufacture. On the one hand they 
stand for “‘Dependability in time of 
anxiety.’” On the other they provide 
sensible means to keep aioe fit. 


To live keenly and abundantly, to 
face trials and opportunities with a 
store of physical and mental vitality 
each person can, and should, take the 
fullest advantage of such marvelous 
gifts as medical science today places 
within easy reach of every one. 


INCORPORATED 


© The House of Art, N. Y. 


Here are a few of the products used by 
millions all over the world to prevent 
and check disease and infection: 


LIQUID ABOLENE—The original Russian min- 
eral oil endorsed by physicians for 30 years. 

McK & R MILK OF MAGNESIA—More col- 
loidal than others. Mild laxative and cor- 
rector of acidity in mouth and stomach. 

McK & R STEARATE OF ZINC— (Plain, with 
Boric Acid, or with Balsam of Peru). The 
original waterproof baby powder. 

CALOX TOOTH POWDER—The only oxygen 
dentifrice—it purifies and cleanses. 

McK & R COLD & GRIPPE TABLETS— 
Promptly effective—mildly laxative. 

McK & R ASPIRIN—Scientifically prepared so 
as to dissolve immediately and give immedi- 
ate relief. A quality product. 

ANALAX—Ideal mild fruity laxative for women 
and children. Tastes like candied raspberries. 

McK & R POISON IVY LOTION—Soothing 
and non-poisonous. For oak and ivy poisoning. 

MOSQUITONE—Keeps insects away and heals 
bites. In stick form—nothing to spill. 

AGAR-ALBOLENE—(plain and compound)— 
Enables people who cannot take straight oil 
to secure the benefits of mineral oil. 

EMOLEO OUTFITS—For successful treatment 
and relief of dry and moist catarrh. Also 
used for hay fever. 


Your druggist can supply you with these pre- 
ventives und will describe to you their use 
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“I would not exchange it— 
said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
ever amassed by man”’ 





WHAT IS “IT”? 


ARNEGIE knew the value of millions; but there 
was one thing which he valued even more. 

As a young man he worked for Colonel Anderson, 
a man of wide culture and fine tastes. Colonel 
Anderson took an interest in him, welcomed him to 
his library, guided him in his reading and choice of 
books. 

“To him,” said Carnegie, “I owe a taste for litera- 
ture which I would not exchange for all the millions 
ever amassed by man. Life would be quite in- 
tolerable without it.” 

What Colonel Anderson did for Carnegie, Dr. 
Eliot, for forty years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has done for busy men and women every- 
where. The free book offered below gives the 
secret by which anyone may acquire a real taste for 
literature; it gives the scope and purpose of the most 
famous library in the world. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
of BOOKS 


You know something about this great library al- 
ready, but you owe it to yourself to read the whole 
story in Dr. Eliot’s own words. The story is 
printed in a free book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 

This handsome and famous book tells how Dr. 
Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, study and teach- 
ing, selected for you the few really great books that 
everyone must Gos to be well-read, and how in 
only fifteen minutes a day you can gain from this 
wasteless library the broad viewpoint and the cul- 
ture that are the tools of success in modern life, 


Let this FREE book tell the story. 


There’s no obligation—just mail the coupon /o-day 
and it will come to you by return mail, 







reading by offering you the 
plan which enables you to pay 
for the books w 


to yourself to act 
promptly. 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 





By mail, free, send me the booklet telling all about 
the most famous library in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics), and containing the pes of reading recom- 
mended by Dr. Eliot. Also, please ad how I may 
secure the books by small monthly payments. 





The publishers cannot undertake to send the 
booklet free to children 
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suicide. And there’s yet ethers I might men- 
tion, if it was any use.” He rolled the galley 
sheets into a twisted spiral and tossed them 
across his desk. “I ain’t goin’ to trade with 
you, Mr. Foss. You’d better run along.” 

Mr. Foss rose, disappointed. He was glad to 
go, even though his mission had failed. He 
didn’t exactly know why he was. But he was. 

“Definitely, just what will I say to Mr. Gas- 


| par and Mr. Clinch?” he inquired. 


“You might say to ’em that they won’t hear 
another peep out of me until after they print 
their article. Probably I’ve already talked too 
much here today in this office. Well, I promise 
to be plenty silent from now on for a spell.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“That’s practically all except a friendly fare- 
well for you, Son, till we meet again—if we ever 
do. No, it ain’t, neither. Since your folks are 
so careful about gettin’ facts straight in their 
paper, there’s one thing they ought to know. 
It says there in that there article that I killed 
aman. Which is true so far as it goes, only it 
don’t go far enough. When I was consider’ble 
younger than I am now I felt called on to kill 
not one man but three separate men and I done 
so—killed all three of ’em as clean as a whistle. 
I always could shoot pretty straight. I may 
regret some things in my past but I never re- 
gretted pluggin’ any parties that seemed to 
need pluggin’ and I reckin I never will. Well, 
good-by, Mr. Foss. You’ll excuse me for not 
gettin’ up to show you the way out.” 


A latch clicked behind the departing one. 
Mr. Brand sat on as he was, holding the same 
rigid posture which had marked him through 
his late reading and afterward. Next, though, 
one of his fists began thumping busily among 
his desk fixtures and his eyes fixed upon a point 


| to which more than once they had strayed dur- 


ing the closing passages of the interview. That 
was a spot on the chimney breast above the 
mantel-shelf where, thwartwise of its two 
bleached horns, his treasured buffaiu skull sup- 
ported an aged and battered but, as he judged, 
still serviceable repeating rifle with a wrinkled 
cartridge belt draped across the barrel. 

He held within him a partial solution of the 
desperate problem that fronted him—as des- 
perate and as difficult a problem as he could 
imagine; yes, for him the most desperate of all 
imaginable problems since it perilously in- 
volved whatsoever he held as dear and precious, 
and the answer he had for it was only half an 
answer. The other half, now, from whence was 
it to come? Mr. Brand did some of the hand- 
somest thinking he’d ever done in his sixty-odd 
years. 

Bang went his drumming fist on the blotting 
pad. He had it, verily he had it. Or did he? 

From this angle and that he canvassed the 
situation. Like a coyote with one leg in a trap, 
he mentally circled and twisted and tugged; 
and the upshot was that the expedient which 
had sprung into his brain became the expedient 
he meant to try. He would risk everything on 
it. Ifit succeeded—well and good. If it failed 
him, then there’d be hell a-popping in this 
town—he could guarantee that—hell and fire- 
works to celebrate the failure. 

His decision reached, he moved smartly. In 
the telephone directory he found the number 
of a certain attorney-at-law, and on his private 
telephone he called for that number. It was 
not a member of the established firm which 
handled legal puzzles for his company that he 
called but a young, newly graduated, briefless 
barrister of his acquaintance who, in a shabby 
room half-way across town on the yon edge of 
the business district, waited patiently for 
clients that thus far came not there. Over the 
wire with this mystified youth he had talk 
which left that one acquiescent to a proposal 
briefly outlined and also left him sealed to 
secrecy but more. mystified than ever. To be 
asked for a favor by a man of wealth and in- 
fluence and to be promised excellent payment 
for granting the said favor was one thing, but 
to be sentenced to darkness regarding the in- 
tent thereof was quite another thing. 

Shortly thereafter the youngster walked to 


his boarding-place in a two-degree fever of sur. 
mise, his mind at a whirl and yet getting him 
nowhere. Next day, still vainly speculating 
he started off on a four-day vacation. Keeping 
office hours had never rewarded him, but now 
his truancy was to yield him cash. It was 
gratifying but confoundedly bewildering. 

Mr. Brand also went home early, to a house. 
hold filled with happy preparations, and by 
neither his looks nor his speech betrayed that 
any boding event or events had that day 
harassed him. . 


“Then you don’t think it best to run our ex- 
posé in today’s issues?” said Mr. Sigmund 
Gaspar. ‘ 

“Lord, no. There’s no rush.” His associate, 
Mr. Alexander J. Clinch, was speaking. “Give 
him time. We’ve got three days, haven’t we? 
This is only Wednesday and that kid of his 
don’t get married until Saturday afternoon, 
Give him time to think it over. He’ll come 
round, mark my words.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure about that. You 
heard what Foss said: he reported back that 
he seemed stubborn as an ox. And Foss is 
pretty smart at sizing up these prospects. I’m 
in favor of just cutting loose now and burning 
the old idiot up. This thing makes me good 
and sore. Who does he think he is—defying 
us?” 

“Never mind what Foss thinks. Before now 
haven’t we had ’em that said they’d see us both 
in hades first, and then at the last minute came 
crawling and begging for a chance to sign on 
the dotted line before it was too late? You bet 
we have—half a dozen times. I’m just as sore 
as you are because this one’s hanging back the 
way he is, but I’m not making a grudge case 
out of it. In the final analysis it’s not revenge 
we’re after—it’s the dough, remember that, 
Siggy, my laddie boy. We don’t want to go 
bulging ahead and touch off the explosion too 
soon—not with my consent, we don’t. We 
light a slow fuse; that’s the ticket. 

“After all, Sig, it’s the suspense that wears 
em down and makes ’em listen to reason. Give 
’em a couple of sleepless nights or so, a couple 
of days with nothing to do except brood, 
and they always come round. That’s why I 
suggested scheduling this blow-off the way it’s 
scheduled now. I’m telling you it’s the sus- 
pense that gets ’em. And so far this candidate's 
only had about eighteen hours to think it over 
—-yes, less than eighteen, nearer fifteen.” 

The Messrs. Clinch and Gaspar were at con- 
ference in their sanctum on the third floor of 
the Frontiersman Building at Third and Car- 
son. Since they were equal partners in the 
ownership, and since they were directors of 
both editorial and business policies with equal 
authority, it seemed eminently proper that 
they should share the same large chamber. 
There was another reason and a yet better one. 
Housed together, these two felt more comfort- 
able—felt, as it were, safer; and it should be 
added that against all forms of undesirable in- 
trusion they very safely were protected. 

Although their joint office lay at the forepart 
of the building and extended across the entire 
front, it was hedged off from casual interrup- 
tions by a maze of passageways and depart- 
ments—the city room, for one, and the me- 
chanical department, for another, with the 
advertising force, the circulation staff, and the 
press rooms below. To reach it one must fol- 
low an obscured and roundabout course, must 
run the gantlet of various vigilant functionaries, 
and finally, must make satisfactory explanation 
of one’s intention to a bulky, gruff person 
just outside their door in a communicating 
anteroom. This person went by the title of 
assistant secretary but did no work of a strictly 
secretarial nature. You might call him a body- 
guard; frequently he accompanied Mr. Gaspar, 
who was by nature a somewhat timorous body, 
to and from the building. As a rough-and- 
tumble street fighter he enjoyed a well-merited 
local reputation; had once upon a time been a 
heavyweight pugilist of sorts. : 

Then, to top off with, in case of any special 
emergency such, say, as an aggrieved visitor 
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Sweep ng 11 — on every wind and 
tide of all the Seven Seas, romance sweetens 
and enriches the candy you buy for those 


you love. 


The fruit laden shores of distant lands, 
the date palms of Arabia, the sugar fields of 
our own Hawaii, the maple forests of New 
England, the cocoanut groves of the dreamy 
tropics, the orchards of Italy, the honey bees 
of Mexico, the cocoa trees of South America, 
the nut groves of Spain .. . . all make their 
precious contributions and these by the 
magic of the American confectioner are 
transformed into the wondrous array of de 
licious candies that delight a nation. 


Gust like an Orchestra 


Candy is merely a grouping together of the 
good things of Earth which make for health 
and energy and which are eaten every day 
under different names. Nuts, milk, sugar, 
butter, molasses, eggs, gelatine, honey, corn 
syrup, malted milk, fruits, chocolate and 
other foods are combined into candy. 


Just as an orchestra is a combination of 
various musical instruments, so candy isa 
combination of acknowledged, wholesome 
food products and therefore is itself a whole- 
some food. These foods are body builders. 
They relieve fatigue and stimulate vigor. 
Take a few bites a day for energy. 

















NATIONAL CONFECTIONER'S ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 











BDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 1027 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











“What can have happened to them? Do you suppose they've had an 
accident?” 
“More likely Fim is having tire trouble again; he doesn’t seem to learn by 
experience. 
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I switched over to Kelly-Springfelds long ago.” 
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becoming violently troublesome on the prem- 
ises, the Frontiersman’s owners could count 
upon the hearty cooperation of the law. The 
chief of police, for instance, owed his appoint- 
ment to them as the mayor above him largely 
owed his election to the same benevolent pair 
of gentlemen. So if Messrs. Gaspar and Clinch 
did not always enjoy absolutely perfect peace 
of mind—that would. be expecting too much of 
this faulty and turbulent world—at least all 
their workaday surroundings were so devised 
as to insure for them as complete a measure of 
unbroken tranquillity as any two men in their 
lines of ramified endeavor might ask for. People 
generally did not love them, but at least people 
generally respected the power they wielded. 
The time of their present conversation was 
the morning. Mr. Gaspar was reared back in 
a swivel chair and engaged with his second 
post-breakfast cigar. Mr. Clinch, an angular, 
raw-boned man with sandy hair and brows and 


| lashes to match, was pacing to and fro, passing 
| ard repassing the front windows. 


“Yep,” he was saying, making emphatic re- 
iteration of a thing which already he had twice 
stressed, ‘‘it’s the suspense that——”’ 

He swallowed the rest of the sentence and 


| halting abruptly he stared out of one of the 





windows. 

“Sig,’’ he said, and his voice had slid down 
to a lower register and seemed to issue from his 
stomach, ‘‘come here a minute and see if you 
see what I see.” 

Mr. Gaspar came. Shoulder to shoulder, 
saying nothing at all, the journalists stood for 
a space and stared intently in the same direc- 
tion. 

Directly across Carson Street, which was a 
narrow street, stood the three-story Hanson 
Building, a furniture shop on the ground floor, 
offices above. The top-floor front office, which 
was at the same level with their third floor, was 
supposed to be rented by a young lawyer 
named Chappell; anyway, he had a modest 
sign up at the street entrance. But today that 
office had a new occupant. 

He sat, this new tenant, in a chair at the 
window. Despite the chill that was in the air 
he had raised the lower sash. Both the intent 
watchers instantly identified him. It was Mr. 
Judson Brand of the Brand Hydraulic Process 
Company. 

He sat with his feet on the window-base. 
Across his knees rested a firearm—a short- 
barreled carbine or rifle. He had a rag in his 
hand; on the ledge within reach stood an oil- 
can. 

They could see these things very plainly, for 
the distance from where they stood to where he 
sat was not more than sixty feet. He could see 
them, of course, too. Indeed, he did see them; 
they were aware of that. Looking steadily 
toward them but making no sign of recognition, 
his expression being blank and preoccupied, he 
soaked the rag with some of the oil and 
anointed the dimmed metal-work of his wea- 
ron. Next he carefully tried the mechanism 
of it. They could even hear the greasy snuck- 
snuck as the action sounded, or thought they 
could, which amounted to the same thing. 
Next he deftly fed cartridges into the magazine. 
One by one he fed them in until the chamber 
had absorbed sixteen of the little brass-jack- 
eted, leaden-nosed cylinders. They saw the 
brassy gleam on each disappearing cartridge. 

Then he rested the loaded, ready gun across 
his lap, the stock being placed to his right 
hand, and lighted a long, thin-bodied cigar and 
srroked away, all the while looking with a seri- 
ous, abstracted gaze directly toward them. His 
vision seemed not to waver. It was evident he 
did not mean that it should be diverted from 
this focus. 

Almost with a physical effort the Messrs. 


Gaspar and Clinch withdrew their strained eyes 


from this portentous spectacle. Slowly, re- 
luctantly, as it were, they fell away from the 
window, retreating as though by common con- 
sent to the middle of the room. With disturbed 
countenances they contemplated each other. 

“Well,” quoth Mr. Clinch, “well, what do 
you know about that?” 
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Picturing the Ambassador Model 


Fashion Favors this Nash Type 


People are saying some very fine things 
about the latest Nash models, particularly 
the Ambassador pictured here. 


Its profile shows the French line in rear 
and roof, so strongly favored by fashion 
today. 


Luxury is accented, but price is not, in 
this fine car 


Upholsterings are Velvet Mohair. Win- 
dows and doors are trimmed in Circassian 
walnut. The vanity case and smoking set 
are Russian leather. There is a cigarette 
lighter and an electric clock. And the 


one-piece windshield, controlled by one 
hand, ventilates the car without exposing 
you to drafts. 


The charm of the Ambassador is height- 
ened by the smart trunk at the rear, done 
in the body color, and tailored to the lines 
of the car. 


You'll enjoy this Nash. It has, of course, 
the Nash 7-bearing, 6-cylinder motor, the 
world’s smoothest type. 


And ahost of other mechanical advantages, 
including Nash two-way, fully equalized, 
mechanical 4-wheel brakes. No finer 
brakes in all the world! 
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EVERY 
ENGINE 


There is a correctly 
designed dependable 
Champion Spark Plug 
for every engine. Your 
dealer will gladly ex- 
plain to you which par- 
ticular Champion you 
should use to secure the 
very best engine per- 
formance — maximum 
power, speed and accel- 
eration plus greater 
fuel economy. 
“« “ “« 

Car manufacturers recommend, and 
hundreds of th ds of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 10,000 miles 
to insure better and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even of Cham- 


pions, in spite of their world-wide repu- 
tation for remarkable long life. 


Champion X— 

exclusively for Ford 

Cars, Trucks and 

Fordson Tractors 

packed in the Red 
ox— 


60 cents each. 
Set of $740 ; 
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Champion- 
for cars and 
trucks other than 
Fords — packed in 
the Blue Box— 


75 cents each. 
Ss 

a 430° 
Set of 

gist 8450 
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“T don’t like it,” said Mr. Gaspar, speaking 
with the utmost conviction. ‘That’s the sort 
of thing I don’t like one little bit.” 

“Can’t say I care for it myself,” quoth Mr. 
Clinch, with a transparent attempt at being 
airy. 

“Probably, Aleck, it’s just a bluff,” said Mr. 
Gaspar, and with his tongue moistened his lips. 

“Probably,” agreed Mr. Clinch. ‘That’s all 
—just a cheap bluff.” 


If it was a bluff, the bluffer steadfastly main- 
tained it. He nursed his gun; he twined his 
fingers in and out of his trigger-guard in an 
affectionately absent-minded way; he cuddled 
his box of cartridges as though regarding it to 
be of inestimable value; he smoked innumer- 
able cigars; he sat there, silent as the grave, 
grim as death, patient as a cat at a mouse-hole. 

Through the morning that substantially was 
all he did—just sat. 

When the first edition—the noon edition—of 
the Frontiersman came off the press and the 
newsboys boiled out of a side door diagonally 
opposite, he laid aside his gun and temporarily 
he vanished from his post. Reappearing at the 
street level, he bought a copy from a boy, 
glanced through it, and then apparently finding 
in it nothing of personal concern, cast it aside 
and after eating a sandwich which he took from 
his pocket, he reascended the stairs and re- 
sumed his rifle and his vigil. This maneuver— 
without the,sandwich part—he repeated when 
the home edition was released at three o’clock 
and again when the final night edition went 
forth at five. At five minutes past five he 
closed his window and departed afoot on 
Third Street in the direction of his house. 

There had been two perturbed witnesses to 
his actions. These witnesses were the affiliated 
Messrs. Gaspar and Clinch. A nagging and 
persisting fascination kept drawing one or the 
other of them to a front window. From behind 


|it Mr. Gaspar—or Mr. Clinch, as the case 
| might be—furtively and briefly would spy out, 
| then return to his desk and make pretense at 


attending to the cares and obligations of the 
current moment. Between them they made 
forty, perhaps fifty, of these clandestine visits 
to the windows during Wednesday, but made 
more in the afternoon than in the forenoon. It 
was as though a small mania of restlessness 
grew upon them. 


Thursday, so far as Mr. Judson Brand was 
concerned, became a repetition of Wednesday. 
On the part of his surreptitious observers it 
was marked by consultations which they had 
with two persons whom they more or less took 
into their confidences. Neither of these talks 
resulted satisfactorily for the instigators. 

Mr. Gaspar’s body-guard, on being sum- 
moned to a council, had this in conclusion to 
say and said it very firmly: 

‘Not for me—not atall! I been askin’ ques- 
tions round since yistiddy when you called me 
in here and first showed me that there sight 
yonder and I’ve found out some things. They 
tell me that way back yonder when this town 
wasn’t nothin’ but a camp runnin’ wide open, 
they organized a bunch of regulators to clean 
her up and that old geezer was at the head of 
’em, and what they done—and, yes, what he 
single-handed done—to some of them tough 
characters—well, anyhow, I heard an earful. 
If it was somebody that depended on his mitts 
or even somebody with a set of brass knucks or 
a club or a black-jack or somethin’ like that, I 
wouldn’t hang back. But this—this is dif- 


ferent. It ain’t in my line at all, gents, and 
I’m tellin’ you so now and forever. If he lets 
me alone I’m goin’ to let him alone. And if it 


comes to a showdown, that’s where I fade out 
of the picture before the smoke gets too thick 
for me to see my way out.” 

“‘You’re fired,’”’ snapped the exasperated Mr. 
Gaspar. 

“You’re just one minute late,” retorted his 
late employee. ‘‘You can’t fire a guy that’s 
done already resigned. Me, I think more of 
my health than I do of any job anywheres.” 





The other person offering advice was the 







chief of police. He summed up his own opinion 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen, you know how you stand with 
me and with the whole administration so far 
as that goes. But it strikes me my hands are 
tied until he makes some openly hostile move. 
And then it might be too late. He’s got a per- 
fect right to stick over there in that room with 
a gun on his legs. Besides, from what I can 
gather from what you tell me, he hasn’t actu- 
ally made any threats.” 

“There’s what he told Foss about being so 
willing to kill off people,”’ put in Mr. Clinch. 

“He didn’t name any particular people, did 
he? Of course, you Could swear-out a warrant 
and I'd serve it and you-could have him put 
under bonds to keep the péace. But I guessa 
peace bond, even if it was a bond for-a million 
dollars, wouldn’t stop him if he Was set to go, 
I know these old-timers better than you do—I 
was born and brought up here and you weren’t. 
Or I could furnish each one of you with an es- 
cort of cops, but that would only make you 
look foolish in case nothing came off—you’d be 
a laughing-stock for the whole town. And if 
anything did come off it’s my honest belief that 
cops couldn’t save the ones hé went after. 
Somebody might get him, but it’s.a holy cinch 
he’d get somebody first.”” The chief reached 
for his hat. “If I was*in your shoes, gentle- 
men, I’d try compromising this mess. I cer- 
tainly would.” 

As before, Mr. Brand left his post about five 
o’clock, a grave, slouching, aloof figure. 


Speaking with reference to individuals 
troubled of conscience, Mr. Clinch had stated 
that it was the suspense which finally got them. 
Upon him and his jangled nerves the truth of 
this was to be proven. 

Curiously enough, it was Clinch, the hardier 
and less emotional of the pair, who first broke 
down. On Friday morning the collapse came 
upon him. 

“Sig!” In a high cracking voiceche cried out 
from where he was-huddled ina-siiddenly pal- 
sied heap behind his desk as behind ‘a barricade, 
“Sig, for heaven’s sake, why don’t you do 
something? I tell you I can’t stand this any 
longer—I’ll go-crazv!””. OPLELK ce 

“Do. what?” .asked.Mr. Gaspar. ' “I’m as 
ready as you are—I -haven’t slept a. wink. for 
two nights and I’ve quit eating—but what do 
you want me todo?” . 

“Do the only thing we can do,’”’ implored his 
quivering accomplice. “Call the whole thing 
off. Send Foss across to see that old-murderer. 
Send along those .affidavits ‘and that court 
transcript and all—let him tear ’em up with his 
own hands. Dump that matter we’ve got set 
up and tell him it’s going to stay dumped. Tell 
him—let Foss tell him—that the Frontiersman 
is his friend from now on. Tell him anything— 
give him any pledge, any signed promises— 
that will make him get out of that window and 
take his infernal arsenal with him. Because if 
he don’t go, I’m going crazy!” 

“Just as you say,’ assented Mr. Gaspar 
gladly, ‘but I’ve got another idea: Just to 
show him our heart is in the right place, I'll 
give orders down-stairs to spread it on thick 
for his daughter’s wedding tomorrow. And 
maybe—I was just thinking—maybe it might 
not be a bad idea to send up a wedding-present 
from both of us with both of our names on it— 
something, say, in solid silver?” 

“Lord, yes!” cried Mr. Clinch, ‘‘something 
solid and expensive!” 


Perhaps it was love for any little secret joke 
of his own or perhaps it was a sense of the 
eternal fitness of properly associated things 
that prompted Mr. Brand on the night before 
little Minerva’s wedding to hide away under a 
fold of the cloth on the table where, with other 
presents, the tea-service stood, a certain bat- 
tered object which Mrs. Doctor Frizzell found 
there next day and which she—who knew much 
about many things but not a great deal about 
firearms—thought of in her inner mind—until 
some more interesting problem arose there—as 
‘a rusty old blunderbuss.”’ 
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ITTLE could anyone foresee 
iy ten years ago, or as lately 
as five years ago, that the auto- 
mobile would progress to such 
beauty, such elegance, such 
sweet-running performance as 
you find in this new Royal 
Eight by Chandler. 


With a modernized chassis 
of admirable length and Gibral- 
tar-like strength, built low to 
the ground for both looks and 
safety — possessing Chandler's 
centralized lubrication system— 


and with Chandlet’s great Pikes 
Peak power principle carried out 
in eight cylinders— marvelous 
results are obtained in smooth- 
ness and quietness at all speeds. 


With new body types re; 
splendent in style and sump- 
tuous in luxury— appointed, 
fitted, curtained and yphol- 
stered with the care arid good 
taste of a rich drawing room 
—with nothing Jacking, noth- 
ing half-done, this new Royal 
Eight by Chandler is at once a 











; The New 
mas RO YAL 
LEIGH I 


man’s idea of a man’s car and a 
womat’s idea of a woman’s cat. 


Side by side with this mag- 
néficent Eight, possessing the 
Same appeals in relative degree, 
is a charming new line of 
Chandler Sixes—the Sixes and 
Eights totaling twenty-five dif- 
ferent body styles—with split- 
hair prices ranging from only 
$945 to $2295, f. o. b. Factory. 
We proudly ask you to compare 
these cars with anything else on 
wheels—bar none! 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORPORATION, CLEVELAND; Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York 


ROYAL EIGHTS » 


CHANDLER 


BIG SIXES 7 


SPECIAL SIXES 


’ STANDARD SIXES 
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“Pink” 
Tooth Brush 


A modern evil with a 
very simple treatment 


SLIGHT pink tint on your tooth 
At after you have brushed 
your teeth, may not be very 
important. Certainly it doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that you have pyor- 
rhea, but it does indicate that you 
ought to pay a little serious attention 
to the condition of your gums. 
For under our modern regime of soft 
food and hasty eating, gums have a 


decided tendency to grow soft, to be- | 


come tender and weak, and to bleed 
easily at the touch of the brush. 

This should be quickly corrected, for 
serious dangers 
to the teeth and 
the gum structure 
lie in the train 
of this condition 
if neglected. 








iy 


HE counter measure is simple and effective 
—massage with Ipana Tooth Paste after the 
usual cleaning with Ipana and the brush. The 
massage itself is good, and the ziratol content of 
Ipana makes it doubly good. 

The coupon will bring you a ten-day tube of 
Ipana, but a larger tube from your druggist will 
last you more than a month. Try it, use it faith- 
fully! Your teeth will be whiter, your gums will 
be healthier, and every time you use it you will 
enjoy its delicious taste—its refreshing effects! 


[PAN TOOTH 


PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. H 67, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA | 
| 
| 
| 





TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed isa two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 











—— 
© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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| Dangerous Business (Continued from page 65) 


| —product. Neither was to be compared, in 
| present or prospective importance, to the 
| Mettens. 

Loudly Di laughed at Jello’s quip, eliciting 
from Mo’s partner the demand: “Hey, if it’s 
that good, broadcast it!” 

“Impossible!” shrieked Di. “Oh, you cen- 
sors!” And she slapped Sam’s fat wrist. 

Jello, delighted at the imputation of devilish- 
ness, exuberantly swung her off her feet as the 
encore commenced and whirled her about him. 

The drummer, expert at such parties, was 

| watching the floor with especially vigilant eye 
to the fat, bald Lothario who, controlling a 
business of half a million, was worth all the 
others in the room. Instantly he beat a roll on 
| the snare-drum, timed to the swing of Di in 
| Jello’s grasp. It aided in the excitation of 
| Methuselah, who not unnaturally was slightly 
| sensitive as to his obvious years and who de- 
termined to deny them by a feat of perilous 
| emulation. 
He started bravely and beautifully enough, 
| with a snare-drum accompaniment tempting 
him on to increased efforts by its cheering 
crescendo, br-r-r-at-atat-tat. 

Meth tried to meet the challenge of speed 
and acceleration. He swung his partner from 

{the floor, turned with her, spun with her. 
| Faster rattled the snare-drum; and Methuse- 
lah tried to keep up. His spirit was willing; 
but his shanks were weak. He twisted his legs, 
turning, and tripped. Up went his shoes; down 
| went his seat and he plumped upon the hard- 
wood, his partner sprawling. 
Boom! beat the bass drum, celebrating the 
thump at the finish. 
“Attaboy; attababy!” shrilled Jello, in high 
| humor, while Mo, of Iowa, started to him, out 
of the sympathy of common years. Art Slen- 
| gel also hurried toward him; but Methuselah 
waved them away. He refused first aid, to 
| scramble up and limp after his partner, beck- 
|.oning to her to try it again. 
| “Game girl!” Jello audibly approved her 
| compliance; and Methuselah caught her and 
braced himself again. Br-r-r-at-atat-tat! ap- 
plauded the snare-drum. Then thump! Boom! 
| Old Meth, game but groggy, sat up rubbing 
| his bumped head and bowing to the plaudits 
' and laughter. 
Art Slengel supported him from the floor, 
patting his back and praising him. 
| “Now we show ’em,” whispered Jello to Di 
| and he seized her and started spinning. 
| Sam was become a triumphant whirling der- 
| vish in the center of the floor, with Di a fly- 
| wheel around him. She shut her eyes. Sam 
| was bent on showing how it should be done, 
| since the clown act was cleared away; and Di, 
|opening her eyes, got skipping glimpses of 
palms, wall-paper, piano and staring faces. 
| She felt herself slipping in Jello’s sweaty hands 
| and she tried to tighten the grasp and he tried 
to hold her but their fingers failed and she flew 
‘from him, tripping, sliding and skimming over 
the waxy boards. 
| Jello, stumbling back, kept his balance and 
staggered to a divan in a nook before he fell 
from dizziness. Di turned over and sat up, 
soiled and shaky, in the face of loud applause. 
She saw Irene cross the spinning room and go 
to the nook after Jello. Di arose and retired 
for a wash, re-rouging and repairs. 

More dertermination than distinguished 
either of her parents in the little unkempt cot- 

| tage near the ‘Straits of Mackinac sustained 

| Diana Dewitt when she returned to the floor. 

| Jello was not dancing. He was tired and he 
rested for refreshment with Irene. 

Di, scouting, caught a view and tactfully 
postponed her intrusion, accepting an invita- 
tion to fox-trot from Methuselah, who, favor- 
ing his left ankle, rejoined the fray. 

| He kissed Di, clumsily and with an air of 
| rising to expectations, when they went to their 
| nook, and he was so fussed that she sat farther 

| from him and held his hand, merely to tell his 
fortune. 








Di saw in his old eyes fear of his reputation 
in his little town. His account was in the bin, 
and the lid nailed down, and nothing more need 
3 done about him. Di was rather sorry for 

im. 

She was not at all sorry for Jello. Her cheek 
felt rough and itchy under its rouge and she 
suspected that a shoulder would be black and 
blue in the morning. Besides, hadn’t Sam, 
after promising her that half-million-dollar 
order at another party, failed to deliver it? 
No matter that maybe he couldn’t; he hadn't, 

He whistled at her as she passed his shelter- 
ing palms, so she looked in and he patted the 
divan beside him. Under his other arm he 
held Irene. 

“Come on!” he invited, having been re- 
freshed by highballs until a company of three, 
provided the other two were girls, no longer 
composed, for him, a crowd. ‘Havin’ supper 
soon. Lot’s supper. Plenty f’rus all. Come 
in »”» 


Irene refrained from seconding the invitation 
but Di did not require such a formality. 

“What you been doin’ with old Meth— 
Methuselah?”” Sam managed with jealous 
dignity. 

“Talking to him,” replied Di carelessly. 

“What tubjects,” demanded Jello, with 
pous preciseness, “did you such on? t 
tubjects, I say, did you such on?” 

Irene reached for a drink for him which Di 
forbade by a shake of the head; in spite of 
which Rene pushed the glass at him. 

Di thrust it back, spilling half the highball 
over Irene’s skirt. 

Rene swore and dashed the rest over Di. 

“Girls!” rebuked Jello, much _ pleased. 
-“‘Ladies!”’ 

The whisky and soda trickled in tiny, teasing 
rivulets down Di’s white shoulders, which Sam 
found the more fascinating. 

“Dewdrops!” he poeticized admiringly. 

Di failed to appreciate the embellishment 
and reached across Jello to slap at Irene, who 
struck back and clutched Di’s hair. 

“Ladies!” protested Jello, preserving strict- 
est neutrality as he felt himself the prize. How- 
ever, he wanted Di to win him;.and she did. At 
any rate she was on the divan beside him; 
Irene was gone. 

Jello did not question why or where. ‘Now 
you’n me have highball,” he suggested com- 
fortably. 

“No,” refused Di. 

“How ’bout supper?” 

“Supper,” agreed Di. 

With it they had a drink or two; but Di 
did not let him become insensible. She had 
brought him home drunk before; and she knew 
that there was nothing in a repetition of such 
an incident to force from brother Phil an o. k. 
to Sam’s signed order. 

When she left the party with him alone he 
had a flask which, since it would have been sur- 
plusage in the studio, he had kept corked until 
he had Di in the cab again. Its contents were 
sufficient, in quantity and potency, to 
him for the night; and after Di refused it he 
started at it. 

From within the bend of his fat arm she 
watched the flask and his lips. Let him gurgle 
a little more and his excitement and reckless- 
ness would become mere stupidity; his head 
would drop heavily; he would “out” for the 
rest of the night; the taxi-driver would need 
help merely to deposit him within his door. 
Then Diana Dewitt would be driven to her 
own room and to Ellen, much the same girl she 
had been. 

It was calm and quiet in the night with snow 
smooth and shining in the moonlight as the 
cab traversed a park. It was like, for a mo- 
ment, the moon on the snow of the field outside 
Diana Dewitt’s window at home in Hoster. 

She saw herself a little girl, kneeling beside 
her bed to say old, childish prayers—silly 
things about being always a good girl and her 
soul being kept while she slept. 
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THE EVOLUTION or tue PERFUME MODE 
Now Calls jor Smart ‘Variety 


HEN ladies rode in carriages, it 

was sufficient to have a single 
floral perfume —‘‘for occasions.”’ 
When this simple vogue merged into 
the idea of fragrance individualized to 
type, certain perfumes were specified 
for blondes, others for brunettes; and 
odeurs were classified according to the 
personal characteristics of the wearer. 
But those dictates seem old-fashioned 
now ... For the perfume mode has 
changed, with the tempo of living. 
The smart woman is far more active— 
is just as decorative, but far more 
effective. She requires variety in per- 


In how many-ways may one use perfume? Nearly all are described in the booklet, ‘‘Thin 
Perfumes Whisper,”’ which we would like to send to you. Please write for it. We will also 
send five sachets, perfumed with Houbigant odeurs. Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th St., N.Y. 


UBICANT 











fumes—Subtilite to go with gorgeous 
evening things; Mon Boudoir for sup- 
ple satins and the restrained elegance 
of the afternoon mode; Quelques 
Fleurs, the vivacious, young fra- 
grance, for daytime; Le Temps des 
Lilas, which brings her the exquisite 
perfume of a spring morning. Le 
Parfum Ideal, mysterious, assured— 
flattering as a slim new Paris frock— 
gives her, when she wishes it, an air 
of continental sophistication. So— 
with five Houbigant odeurs upon her 
dressing table, she has always the 
appropriate perfume. 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 





q A PARISIAN 









All prices quoted apply | | 
to U. S. A. } 


t & jeweler designed 
this new double compact, exclusivel 
for Houbigant. The gold-finishe 
case is six-sided, thin—lightin weight. 
The decorative flower-basket top, 
symbol of Houbigant, assures excel- 
lent quality in rouge—four shades, 
and powder—three shades—$2.50. 


Clinging, satin-smooth face powder 
—naturelle, rosée, rachel, ocre, ocre 
rosée, or blanche — in all odeurs — 
1.50.... Soft, fine talc is also per- 
fumed with Subtilité, Mon Boudoir, 
Quel ques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, or 
LeTemps des Lilas—$1 . . . Houbigant 
dusting powder, deeply fragrant, is 
used liberally after the bath—$1.50 


c= 





Houbigant soap is rich with perfume 
—it dissolves in creamy foam—in de- 
lectable odeurs—75c. . . Small flacons 
of Houbigant perfume—Subtilité or 
Mon Boudoir — $1.25: Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, LeTemps des 
Lilas, La Rose France, or Quelques 
Violettes—$1. 
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Rustproof McKinney 

Forged Iron Hardware, in 
authentic designs faithful 
to the spirit of the famous 
craftsmen of earlier days, 


may now be had at surprisingly 
reasonable prices. No single item 
among all the fittings of your 
house adds so much of charm 
and atmosphere for so little 


expense, 


MCKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE 


Pieces of every essen- 
tial sort are available 
so that your house may 
be outfitted complete, 
from entrance door to 
garage gate. pee plates, 
entrance handle sets, 
knockers, mail boxes, 
H & L hinge plates, shut- 
ter dogs, etc., make selec- 
tion a pleasurable ad- 
venture. 


Every yee of Mc- 
Kinney Forged Iron 


Hardware bears the unmistak- 
able character of the finest of 


craftsmanship. 


Most important, McKinney 
Forged Iron is rustproof. Build- 
ers’ Hardware Merchants have 
it on display. McKinney Forged 
Iron Lanterns may also be found 
at Electrical, Department and 
Retail Hardware stores. Write 


for beautiful brochure 


McKinney Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
3 Mail This Coupon 


Now! 


TNS 
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* 


<< 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


items I have checked: 


Name 


\ Force Division, McKinney Mre. Co. 


Please send me, without obligation, the 


0 5 plates showing details of lanterns 
0 Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 





AppREss 














Name of your Hardware Merchant 





Di shut her eyes but they only gave her a 
glimpse of her mother, pettish and complain- 
ing about her own troubles but always with a 
fond, lingering touch for Di. ‘‘Good;” her 
mother wanted her to be. “Good.” Her 
mother made a sort of fetish about being good. 

Well, what had it brought her? 

The gin gurgled from the flask. Here was 
the Metten order; half a million, maybe, going; 
going . . . Disnatched quickly and knocked 
the flask from him, and the gin drained upon 
the floor. 

Jello bent for it but she blocked him; and he 
swore ather. ‘“‘That’s all I got.” 

“T know it.” 

“What y’do that for?” 

Di looked up at him; and he forgot the flask 
to stare down at her. 

““You’re goin’ to give me somethin’ for that!” 
he threatened her. 

Di’s eyes merely widened. 

With both his fat arms, he enveloped her. 

Two minutes later, he tapped upon the pane 
behind the driver. It was to announce a 
different destination. 


Jay set out to establish his first connection 
with a pay-roll, encouraged by a wife eloquent 
with hopes precisely opposite to those usually 
entertained upon such an occasion. Lida 
hoped his father wouldn’t employ him and that 
Jay, after having offered to go to work and 
having been refused, would feel satisfied with 
the gesture. 

Lida had awakened after he had dressed, 
and beckoned him to her bed, where she had 
extended her white arms to him. 

“Try to be through with him in time to catch 
the Century, Jay,” she urged. 

Her temporary enthusiasm for Chicago, sur- 
prised in her by the revelation of the lake and 
the floe agleam under the moon, was quickly 
worn. The city was not impressive to a New 
Yorker. It was flat and smoky; the people 
talked just like their streets, Lida observed, 
with flat, noisy, uninteresting voices. And 
thcy kept themselv.s simply spattered with 
business. 

“You never see a gentleman-born here,” she 
told her husband coolly. ‘Every man who 
isn’t working apologizes for it or looks like he 
expected to be arrested, no matter how much 
he has. It’s the slave psychology. It simply 
screams out loud how recently you’ve all been 
scraping. You can’t get away from it in 
Chicago. So you love it and praise it—like 
your rotten weather.” 

“T was born here,” Jay reminded her. 

Lida nodded. “Yes; that’s my trouble. If 
you were an Englishman, now—if you’d gen- 
erations and centuries behind you when you’d 
never been anything but a gentleman—you’d 
have the confidence and pride in yourself to 
use your wife’s money. You’d not only use 
it; you’d demand it. Imagine an Englishman 
marrying me without seeing to a big settlement 
on himself first.” 

“Hmhm,” said Jay. ‘You’d have respected 
me for that.” 

“Tt would show you respected yourself.” 

“You'd have liked an Englishman like that,” 
he said, not putting it as a question but a state- 
ment of realization. ‘Well, the English 
certainly get away witb it.” 

“Because they know what’s in them.” 

“What’s in me—unless I show something 
by working?” 

“Chicago,” said Lida hopelessly. ‘Go down, 
see what the Mettens gave you; and what your 
father’ll give you for it.” ; 

Jay went to breakfast, upon this morning, 
not in the hotel dining-room at a dollar-fifty 
for cereal, egg and !coffee, but in a cafeteria 
where he saved a dollar and fifteen cents. 

How it would amuse Lida’s bright black eyes 
to witness this bit of economy! It would not 
amuse at all the steady gray eyes of the girl to 
whom he was going and who had suggested 
to him, so gently, that he “grow up.” By going 
into business, she meant; and not merely that 
but also by taking another attitude than his 
own toward business. 
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Her suggestion that he “grow up” was her 
first personal pronouncement of any sort of 
criticism of him throughout the many months 
she had known his most intimate affairs and 
had had to deal with them. It was, indeed, her 
first personal intrusion, except when she had 
cried a little, talking to him, on the morning 
in the office when he had taken upon himself— 
Lida. Consequently, except when he had been 
with her, he had never given Ellen Powell 
much thought. He had never had reason to; 
she always had approved him. 

He swung along Michigan Avenue in a cold, 
raw wind under gray, gloomy clouds comprising 
weather which Chicagoans, making the best of 
it according to their slave psychology, called 
invigorating; from a less practical point of 
view, and probably a more honest one, it was 
rotten weather, Jay admitted. He was 
hurrying along, hoping that this morning Phil 
Metten, making good on his hints of yester- 
day, would send over a big order—which would 
be a reward for social favors extended. And 
that was rather rotten, Jay thought. What had 
been behind those gray eyes of Ellen Powell 
when she had said ‘‘grow'up”’? 

His father, who was at the desk with Ellen, 
arose as he entered and she immediately slipped 
away. His father extended a hand, slowly and 
with a grave, steady inspection. 

In spite of being affected by the solemnity 
of it, Jay tried to study this reception accord- 
ing to his knowledge of lines his father would 
adopt. A visit with Stanley Alban was, espe- 
cially in these last years, an emotional and 
prayerful event. Beyond doubt his father had 
discussed the marriage with his old, ailing 
friend; beyond doubt they had prayed together 
over Jay and, probably together, decided what 
was to be done about him. The idea of the 
two disposing of him, and without knowing all 
the facts, offended him. 

“I’m the prodigal son,” he said to himself. 
“They’ve agreed to forgive me.” And he 
asked, as soon as he had spoken formally to 
his father, ‘““How’s Mr. Alban?” 

“Not at all well.” 

“You mean he’s very bad?” 

“Comfortable enough,” replied his father. 
“He may go on as he is for a year; he may be 
gone tomorrow.” 

“Sorry,” said Jay, pressing slightly his 
father’s hand and with the offense gone from 
him. Sincerely old Stanley and his father 
were friends, he knew. He had wanted to ask 
whether his father had brought back the Alban 
business but he did not and, indeed, he needed 
not. He knew that relations remained much 
what they had been. 

“How’s Lew?” he inquired. 

‘“‘How is your wife?” asked his father. 

“Fine,” said Jay. 

“You have not yet come home.” Not 
moved to the house, his father meant. 

“No,” said Jay. 

“Tt will welcome you,” assured his father. 
“You will both be over this evening.” 

“T want to talk business with you,” said Jay, 
as his father resumed his chair. 

“What do you mean by business?” 

‘“Pay-roll,” replied Jay plainly. 

“I will employ you,” his father offered. 
“Your place is with me.” And Jay recognized 
in this an echo of discussion and prayer with 
old Stanley. 

“Good Lord,” he thought and realized how 
rigid was the decision regarding him. It m 
him want to break away; but already, in a 
sense, he had been at work. He remembered 
Metten. : 

“An order come over from Mettens this 
morning?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Not yet, I guess,” said Jay; and now be in- 
quired, “By the way, the Alban account all 
right? Lew trying anything?” { 

He saw his father color slightly. ‘Lew is not 
yet in control,” said John Rountree vengefully. 
“J will start you in the stock-room.” 

‘What at?” 

‘Learning stock.” 

“T meant the pay envelop.” 
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Diana Model, designed for women. It 
expands to slip over the hand, is readily 
adjusted, and is held securely by a snap 
lock. Plain, $7.50. Decorated, $8.50. 
Can be fitted to any woman's wrist watch 
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Olympian Model, designed for men. It 
expands to slip over the hand, is readily 
adjusted, and is held securely by a snap 
lock. Plain, $7.50. Decorated, $8.50. 
Can be fitted to any modern strap watch 


you now can 


the style and durability you expect 
the best of watch cases 


in 


OU have learned to take much for 
granted in a good watch case. From 
nothing else do you so confidently ex- 
pect lasting day in and day out service. 


Now you can be just as sure of your 
belt buckle! Justas sure, too, of the band 
that holds your watch on your wrist. 


For belt buckles and watch bands are 
now offered by Wadsworth —the same 
Wadsworth whose watch cases have 
for more than thirty-five years been the 
consistent choice of leading watch- 
makers and importers for the dress and 
protection of their finest movements. 


The Wadsworth Belt Buckle, made in 





Wns pra 


The Wadsworth Gold Filled Belt Buckle is 

untarnishable. It will not slip. A patented 

grip locks the belt tight in any position and 

automatically adjusts itself to any thickness 
of leather 


WORKERS 


14-kt. white or green gold filled, can not 
tarnish. It therefore offers all the beauty 
of solid gold at only a fraction of its cost. 


It is the only gold filled belt buckle 
which meets the standard approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission for satis- 
factory wear in a watch case. 


It will not slip. A patented grip 
locks the belt tight in any position and 
automatically adjusts itself to any thick- 
ness of leather. 


Wadsworth Watch Bands, too, are 
made in 14-kt. white or green gold filled. 
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Improved Ben Hur Model, designed for 

men. It opens in the center, is easily ad- 

justed to conform to the wrist, and is 

fastened by a special safety lock. Plain, 

$6.50. Decorated, $7.50. Can be fitted 
to any modern strap watch 
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Amazon Model, designed for women. It 
Opens in the center, is easily adjusted to 
fit the wrist, and is fastened by a special 
safety lock. Plain, $6.50. Decorated, $7.50. 
Can be fitted to any woman's wrist watch 






Your Wadsworth Watch Band will 
wear and keep its beauty as long as the 
watch to which it is attached. 


It will add a new note of smartness 
to your strap or wrist watch. It can 
not absorb perspiration or discolor the 
wrist, and will always remain cool and 
nonbinding. It never needs to be re- 
placed for the life of the watch. 

Wadsworth Watch Bands and Wads- 
worth Belt Buckles are to be found at 
your jeweler’s. Ask to see them. 


Tue WapswortH Watcu Case ComMPANy 
Dayton, Kentucky, Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 





The only gold filled buckle made to exacting 

watch case standards. A pleasing variety of 

designs, $9 to $12; sets, $15 to $20. Can be 

had also in sterling silver: $2.50 to $7; sets, 
$5 to $12 


METALS 
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Lifes minor 
handicaps 


(such as cuff buttons) 





This young fellow is trying 
to dress in a hurry. He has # 
to catch his train. But he ¢ 
can’t get his cuff buttons 
fastened fast enough. And 
he’s either going to lose his 
temper or miss his train. 

Remedy: Kum-a-parts. 

You can get Kum-a-part 
#t Cuff Buttons into cuffs 
# easily and quickly. That’s 

a time-and-temper-saving 

convenience. The little 
Ht snap device—easy to fasten 
Hf and unfasten—sees to that 
a for you. 

Kum-a-part Cuff But- 
tons are smart, correct and 
come in a wide variety of 
styles and prices. Up to 
$25. Guaranteed for a life- 
time. The Baer & Wilde 
Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


@ e e 
The new Slip-in-Studs for 


evening wear make putting 
on a stiff shirt a pleasure. 















































“There will be consideration of your neces- 
sities,” said his father. Another echo of the 
prayer, thought Jay. “I will pay you fifty 
dollars a week. Also you—both of you—can 
have your home with me.” 

It was generous, Jay very well knew—a home 
for his wife and himself without expense and 
with more pay than anyone else, purely as an 
employer, would offer him at the start; yet it 
was, under the circumstances, impossible. 
What was, for him, feasible? 

“Thanks, Father,” he acknowledged un- 
easily. 

“What did you expect? You must learn 
stock before you can sell.” 

“Lowry sent me some money at Tryston,” 
Jay reminded. “Did I earn any of it?” 

His father reddened and looked down. “That 
has been charged off,” he said. “Not charged 
to you.” 

He rang for Ellen and Jay recognized the 
signal that he would take up his own work. 

“Tt ought to be charged to selling,” said Jay, 
in spite of Ellen’s entering the room. “For it 
sold Metten; we got a two-weeks’ order out of 
it anyway. Ask Lowry.” His father looked 
up at him. “I know I’ve got to start, Father; 
but I’ve already begun. I want to go on—and 
land the rest of that Metten account. I'll 
never land it in the stock-room.” 

“How shall I put you on the pay-roll?” his 
father demanded. “As a golf player? Shall I 
put on your wife, too?” © 

Jay went fiery red. “Not my wife,” he said. 

“Why not? She seems to have done as much 
as you.” And he turned to Ellen and gave her 
directions. 

Jay waited in the room, apparently looking 


; at the newspaper but istening and attending. 
; He caught a change in his father’s voice since, 
‘ months ago, he had lingered thus in the office 


with business going on. His father’s certainty 
of himself, reasserted positively enough when 
he was stirred to personal argument, was 
lacking; a confidence was gone. 

It bothered Jay to feel it; finally he arose and 
went into the general offices, to return after 
his father passed on the way to the plant. 

‘What happened to him down at Stanley?” 
he demanded of Ellen. 

“He just managed to bring back the busi- 
ness,” said Ellen frankly. 

K “Do you know anything?” Jay challenged 
er. 

She knew, through Di, a good deal; she knew. 
the sneers and gibes at Mr. Rountree for hold- 
ing the Alban business through his church and 
prayer-meeting association with his old friend. 
She would not tell that; but some of it showed 
in her eyes. 

“T think,” said Elen, “Lew Alban was as 
unpleasant as he could be.” 

“He’ll not bring Father to his knees.” 

“The order—I’ve seen it,” said Ellen—“is 
cancela. le on ten days’ notice. There’s no 
way — us running without it—if it’s not 


rep) : 

“Tt’ll be replaced!” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, looking up at him and 
catching breath quickly. “Don’t go to the 
stock-room. Learn the shapes, sizes, qualities, 
prices, of course; but they’re mostly in a book. 
You can carry them in your pocket. Don’t 
let him keep you in the stock-room.” 

“No,” said Jay; and it was like a promise to 
her. Without either of them consciously ap- 
proaching, they had drawn together so that 
they almost touched. Warm, clear color 
spread over her cheek, her forehead. What a 
fine forehead she had with her hair parted 
near the pretty point of a widow’s peak. What 
large, steady eyes, lovely with thought. 

I’m married, suddenly he said to himself; 
and the next second, it startled him. Why, 
close to her, gazing down at her, disposing with 
her of himself, had he thought of that? Mar- 
ried! Why had it occurred to him? Because 
this girl, with her eyes looking at him so lovely 
with tenderness and thought, was become, at 
this moment, woman to him? 

Lida. He thought of her tempting him 
away to New York—on her money. 
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He smiled, looking down into Ellen’s eyes; 
and she crimsoned with confusion and drew 
back, thinking he was laughing at her. 

It was at Lida’s slave psychology with her 
opinion of Chicago and work. He wanted to 
tell Ellen Powell of it and that he was not 
laughing at her. He could not do this so he 
turned it into a smile at himself. 

“Am I growing up a little?” he asked. 

PR little, ’ said Ellen; and in her confusion, 


Left to herself in her little room, Ellen put 
up no pretense of working; she had felt again, 
and more undeniably, a flow of response from 
Jay; and the tasks of her head and hands were 
become of no importance to her. 

She could not be calm or still under the ex- 
citement of his notice of her. It set her 
supposing. Suppose it increased! 

She glanced over the business letters heaped 
upon her desk, only to ignore them. Where 
was he gone? To his wife? 

“His wife,” Ellen whispered to herself, re- 
minding herself that he had married. 

Ellen had become a city girl too recently to 
have exchanged, with her clothing, her ideas. 
She clung to dreams about marriage dreamed 
first in the hillside home where one woman 
waited upon and waited for one man with 
whom, God sparing him, she would go to the 
end of her life. City people prospered accord- 
ing to a different code, as Di swiftly had dis- 
covered. Di was adapting herself; Ellen was 
not and would not. 

To her, marriage must remain a permanent 
relation, entered into once and for all; it 
formed, incomparably, the transcendent act of 
a girl’s life. She came in contact with, only 
to deny, the idea of it held by girls born and 
bred like Lida under conditions which never 
made of constancy anything more serious than 
a matter of choice and where marriage was 
only one of the innumerable expedients of a 
girl’s social career. 

Accordingly Ellen did not think of Lida’s 
relation with Jay from Lida’s point of view; she 
thought of Lida as likely to claim Jay for life. 
Yet in spite of this—indeed, while feeling it— 
Ellen went to her mirror in the coat closet to 
see how she had looked to Jay this morning 
when he had gazed so at her. 

She needed powder and, opening her compact, 
she was reminded of Di, who had not returned 
to their room when Ellen had left for the 
office. 

Nor had Di been located when Ellen had 
phoned an hour ago; however, now she was in. 

‘ She’s asleep; and she’d best be left to sleep; 
she needs it,” reported the landlady over the 


wire. 

Ellen agreed that Di should not be disturbed; 
and when she learned from Mr. Lowry that 
Mr. Sam Metten was absent from his office, 
she assumed that Jello, also requiring rest, was 
profiting from a similar respect for sleep. 

The situation, whatever it was, evidently 
paralyzed progress on the issuance of orders. 


Jay had lunched with Lowry and he had 
spent the afternoon, at the salesmanager’s 
direction, in the stock-room picking up a casual 
acquaintance, at least, with the more important 
shapes, sizes, weights, patterns and prices of 
the articles which he had sold to Phil Mettenin 
total ignorance of the practical details. 

Of course Phil was familiar with the stock. 
This was all standard stuff, indistinguish- 
able—except for the trade-mark—from the 
stock upon the Slengels’ shelves. The prices 
of the Rountree company and of the Slengels 
and of the other chief competitors differed 
not by a penny, Jay learned; and he thumbed 
some of the things, not to test the quality, but 
while thinking over them and himself—and 
Lida 


As Lowry had suggested to him in a frank 
interchange during luncheon, there was no 
good’ reason why Phil Metten or anyone 
should come for these things to Rountree 
rather than to Slengels, except for what went 
to Phil with the goods. For a time, Lida and 
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The Delightful Actress, 

















You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow— 
the finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked, made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobac- 
cos, properly aged and blended 
with great skill, and there is 
anextra process—“‘It’stoasted” 
—no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection 
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Alice Brady, 


writes: 


““My work on the stage 
may appear easy to an 
audience but, as a matter 
of fact, it is very strenu- 
ous. Now and then I in- 
dulge in a cigarette for 
relaxation and pleasure. 
I use Lucky Strikes, as I 
find they not only protect 
my voice but afford me 
the greatest amount of 
genuine enjoyment.” 


When in NewYork you are cordi- 
ally invited to see how Lucky Strikes 
are made at our exhibit, corner 
Broadway and 45th Street. 
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Jay Rountree had been going with this stock. 
Nucast had reached hig original association 
with Lida in a similar fashion. 

Jay recoiled from the stock shelves; yet, as 
he gazed about, he was surprised with the 
force of a conflicting sensation. 

As long as he could remember anything, he 
had known the look of these neat, precise piles. 
His first expedition into the city of which he 
had any recollection had been to the plant and 
to the whir and hum of marvelous machines at 
which stood countless men, in straight rows, 
working. 

Jay had been allowed to “work” in the ship- 
ping-room, sometimes hammering long nails 
into box covers, sometimes delightfully and 
proudly daubing black paint through the 
stencils—but put on his honor, consequent to 
the discovery of certain private experiments, 
not to ride crates down the chutes. 

Here was the stock-room, displaying upon 
each shelf the trade-mark made known by 
his grandfather to every part of the Union and 
now spread to every great city of the world; 
here upon maps of the Americas, Europe, Asia 
and Australia were the spots of bright-headed 
pins showing Rountree shipping points. Here, 
that impulse of proprietorship stirred unwit- 
tingly by Lida, when she had laughed at him 
in Tryston, whipped up in him at the thought 
of a definite threat to these things. 

“There’s no way to figure the factory running 
without the Alban order—or the Metten order 
to replace it,’’ Ellen Powell had put the threat 
into words for him. 

The plant closed and silent; the shiny chutes 
empty; the switch-track deserted by the toot- 
ing engine; no boxes and crates, in shipment to 
New York, London, Paris, Buenos Aires, Singa- 
pore, Tokio. The pins in the map of the two 
hemispheres would represent past performance 
only in the Rountree family; the Slengels, in 
their map, would thrust fresh, triumphant pins. 

Jay’s pulses pricked with the instinct of 
fight for these things; it was the feeling which 
Lida summed up in her epithet of the “Chicago” 
in him. 

It was amusing and irrational, when you got 
outside yourself—if ever you really got outside 
yourself—to assert that Jay Rountree should 
stay in Chicago because he had been born here, 
and set to selling these things because his 
father and grandfather had made them. The 
Jay Rountree on the train home from Harvard 
would have denied it emphatically. 

The day was over; it was time to go home, 
home to his wife in their hotel rooms, and tell 
her how he had started work in Chicago. 

He found her dressed for dinner, with 
white shoulders, white arms, white cheeks and 
red, red lips. 

“Dinner is at six-thirty,” she informed him 
coolly. ‘We are expected at six.” 

“Father phoned you?” asked Jay. 

“Someone ‘speaking for Mr. Rountree,’ ” 
quoted Lida, and Jay recognized a mimic of 
Ellen’s restrained, quiet voice. 

“Oh, she talked to you,” he said and quickly 
added, glancing at his wife’s décolleté, ‘It’s a 
family dinner.” 

“T want to rise,” returned Lida, “to my 
father-in-law’s expectations of me.” 

“Put on a sleeved dress,” said Jay. 
going as I am.” 

“To the opera?” inquired Lida. 

“Ts Father taking us to the opera?” 

‘“« ‘Mr. Metten has bought a nice box at the 
opera; for six people,’ ” replied Lida and again 
Jay recognized a quotation, this time in imita- 
tion of Mrs. Philip Metten’s best diction. 
“ ‘He got it today for tonight. It is a good 
opera; with four fine singers.’ She asked us 
also to dinner,” Lida slipped into her own 
speech. “I told her dinner was impossible.” 

“So is the opera,” said Jay, a little im- 
patiently. 

“Ts it?” inquired his wife innocently. “I 
didn’t know at what time one retired after 
six-thirty dinner.” 

Jay took no offense; the jeer was, too clearly, 
a bit of protective armor for Lida against his 
father’s opinion of her. 
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“By the way, my pay was fixed today,’’ he 
said and waited for his wife to ask its figure; 
but Lida confessed not the slightest curiosity. 
So he told her, “It’s fifty a week.” 

“Cents?” inquired Lida. 

Jay looked at her and smiled. “I’m going to 
take a shot at living on it; but I’m not sup- 
posing you will.” 

“IT?” repeated Lida. “I?” 

“Your money,” said Jay, ‘‘of course is yours 
to spend on yourself; but I can’t spend it. 
I'll handle my personal expenses and also 
whatever we do together.” 

“What a lot you must be planning to do 
with me!” 

“Tt can’t be much—at first, Lida,” he said. 

“You don’t care!” 

“I do. D’you suppose I’d not like to bring 
you money, tell you to do what you please, 
live where you please?” 

“With you, Jay?” 

“Of course with me.” 

She approached him and seized his hands 
with her tingling touch on his fingers. ‘“‘D’you 
want me with you here? If you loved me, 
Jay, what’d I care about Chicago? Never 
mind the smoke, never mind the dull, slaving 
people here—if you love me! There’d be a 
kick in diggings with you on fifty a week! Shall 
we try it? But you got to love me! You got 
to love me! Grab me! Like you kadto!... 
Oh, I knew it. You’re no good in this place. 
You belong here.” She thrust back from him. 
“Tl put on my sleeved dress. You change to 
a clean collar and we'll go to dinner.” 

She slammed the door of her room, shutting 
him out, and he stood gazing after her, aware 
of the collapse of his response to her and his 
inability to rearouse it. 

Lida’s phone rang and he heard her answer. 
She was speaking, he suspected, to Mrs. 
Philip Metten, who would be following up her 
invitation to the opera; and he realized that 
consequences to be counted by hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, in the dominion of made 
and sold things, might hang upon the nature of 
Lida’s response, upon whether or not she 
affronted Mrs. Philip Metten. But he did 
not interfere. Lida’s voice reached him, not 
in articulate words, but in tones of refusal and 
refusal more positive again. Then it ceased. 


Beedy was faultless, bearing himself with 
more dignity, indeed, than did the man in 
Lida’s home in New York. This and the 
somber melancholy of the big hall surprised 
and slightly constrained Lida. The place felt 
older, far, than a Park Avenue apartment, and 
over the wide hallway presided two portraits. 
Jay took Lida’s coat and handed it with his 
own to Beedy while Lida examined the serious 
countenance of a handsome, black-haired man, 
portrayed with a lilt of life, for all the dogged 
earnestness of set lips. 

“Who hired Sargent?” inquired Lida. 

“That’s Grandfather,” said Jay, 
proudly. 

“Heaven, I suppose,” observed Lida, “was 
quite a locality with him.” And she turned 
to the solid likeness of a b@Arded patriarch. 

“That’s Stanley Alban,” explained Jay. 
“My grandfather’s best friend.” 

Lida dipped into her husband’s pocket for a 
cigaret and, lighting it, she completely cleared 
away her momentary depression. ‘California 
by covered wagon in forty-nine?” she inquired. 

“No,” said Jay. “Just Illinois.” 

“Of course,” apologized Lida. “Now I have 
him. He knew Lincoln.” 

Upon the signal of his father’s step, Jay 
plucked the cigaret from his wife’s lips and put 
it between his own; after his father caught sight 
of them, he snapped it into the fireplace. 

“This is Lida, Father,” he said; and under 
the look in his father’s eyes, his pulses leaped. 

Lida spoke quickly; but John Rountree de- 
liberately studied her. “I have been expecting 
you,” he replied—“‘you both.” 

“We'd have been earlier,” offered Lida 
coolly, “but I dressed for the opera; when we 
gave it up, I changed back.” 

John turned toward the drawing-room, 


a bit 





motioning to them to precede him. Lida went 
ahead but Jay delayed, watching his father. 
whose eyes followed her, estimating her. Even 
in her sleeved dress, she contrasted with any 
wife or daughter of John Rountree’s friends 
entertained in these rooms. 

John glanced at Jay, who held breath briefly, 

“Go in with your wife,” John said and Jay 
drew toward her, with an idea of defending her; 
but Lida was more than equal to the require. 
ments of the moment. 

“How had you planned on the opera for to- 
night?” John asked her. 

“The Mettens invited us; they bought a box 
for us today,” explained Lida. 

“Today,” repeated John and betrayed to his 
son the momentary flight of his mind to his day 
of vain waiting for a hint of the disposition of 
the half-million-dollar business which was at 
the bestowal of the Mettens and which was 
become essential to him. 

His daughter-in-law perfectly appreciated 
the point of vantage she had established. 

“Mrs. Metten was just talking with me; I 
got out of her party tonight. But she asked us 
for next week, and every week, for the opera 
and dinner. Shall I be nice to her?” : 

John had to hesitate before this girl, married 
to his son, who had come to him in the very 
contrary of contrition. He was entirely upset, 
having expected to possess an advantage over 
her; instead, she held it over him. 

“Do you want to accept her invitation?” he 

asked. 
“Tt’s nothing to me,’’ returned Lida. “But 
one can’t slide out of a blanket invitation | ke 
that—and leave much behind to be picked up. 
What do you want me to do about her?” 

“How did you leave the matter with Mrs 
Metten?” John asked. 

“T left it open,” said Lida. 

Jay interfered. He wanted her to win but 
not with too much humiliation. “That’s your 
and my affair, Lida,” he said, saving his father. 

Soon Beedy announced dinner and the 
second-cousin dependants of the house, the 

, appeared. : 

Before the table, set with five places, every- 
one but John delayed. He went to the head; 
Ann Dill’s customary seat was opposite, ex- 
cept when guests were at the table, when John 
always honored the woman with the place. 
Ann led Lida to it but Jay discerned that his 
father did not approve of this implication of 
preference. 

“Set that place on the side,” he directed 
Beedy. 

Jay warmed. “It’s Lida’s,” he protested; 
but she laughed. 

“Sit on the side with me, Jay,” she bade him. 
“You know I’ve just dropped in.” 

John repeated grace; and Beedy faultlessly 
served dinner, without wine and _ without 
cigarets at the table. The talk turned into the 
question and answer of people bent upon avoid- 
ing the real matter in their minds; but now and 
then someone skirted it. 

“T haven’t known how to make ready your 
room,” Ann Dill addressed Lida. 

“Mine?” said Lida. “Where?” 

Jay explained quickly. “Father asked us 
both to move in,” he told his wife for the first 
time and, watching the slow stain of color in 
her cheek, he knew that more fully she felt the 
incident of the change of the chair. 

Jay found himself with little appetite; and 
his father had none. Here in this room, as long 
ago as Jay could remember, he had sat with his 
father alone often, the two of them, at this big, 
sober table, morning and evening. Here at 
breakfast, sometimes with the sun streaming 
in, his father would admonish him upon the 
elements of success in life; from this table 
he would send Jay to school and himself de- 
part to his solemn mystery of money-making 
called business. 

Early hours and long days, hard work and 
unflagging industry were the very stuff of suc- 
cess, his father had assured him; and certainly 
his father had practised through life those 
virtues; but here he was after all his years of 
early rising and late laboring, with his business 
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DENTISTS SAY THIS TO BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


You must protect your chaun from the acids which 


attack The Danger Line 


Not only are white teeth and firm, 
pink gums vital to charm and 
beauty, but physical well-being 
often depends upon their soundness. 

With the vital fascination of good 
health depending on them, it is 
fundamental that you must guard 
your teeth and gums. But how are 
you to know the most effective 
method of protecting yourself? 

E. R. Squibb & Sons asked the 
dental profession of America to 
settle the problem. 50,000 dentists 
were requested to state briefly what 
constituted the greatest threat to 
teeth and gums, and what was the 
best means of combating it. 

95% of the answers agree that 
mouth acids most frequently cause 
tooth decay and irritated gums. 


95% of the answers state that the 
most treacherous decay and gum 





infection occur at the place known 
as The Danger Line where teeth 
and gums meet — where a tooth- 
brush cannot reach. 


85% state that Milk of Magnesia 
is the best, product to neutralize 
these dangerous acids. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream contains 
more than 50% of Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia in the most convenient 
and effective torm. Each time you 
use it, tiny particles of the Milk of 


SQUIBR'S 
DENTAL 


CREAM 





THE “‘PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR 


Magnesia are forced into every pit 
and crevice where acids can form. 
There these particles neutralize the 
acids already present, and remain 
for a considerable time, to neutralize 
any new acids that may be formed. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream combines 
all the ingredients necessary for the 
correct care of your teeth and gums. 
It is a thorough cleanser—leaves 
the teeth beautifully white—re- 
lieves sensitive teeth and soothes 
sore gums—contains no harsh grit. 


Protect your health and beauty. 
Follow the advice of these authori- 
ties. Consult your dentist at least 
once every six months, and mean- 
while use Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
At all druggists—40c a tube. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
—Chemists to the Medical Profes- 


sion since 1858. © 1927 


AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 





Many heroes forfeited their lives for satture toout- 
run Atalanta—and Hippomenes won the race and 
her hand only by throwing golden apples ahead of 
her, which she stopped to pick up. So Swinburne 
wrote of: ‘‘Arcadian Atalanta, snowy souled—fair 
as the dawn and footed as the wind.”’ 


THE 


Studebaker’s Big Six Brougham 
£0. b. 
$] 5 8 I sony 
including front and rear bumpers 


¥ Rie beautiful silvered figure of Atalanta 
is poised on the radiator of The Com- 
mander, Studebaker’s Big Six Brougham, to 
symbolize its beauty of line, speed and power. 

You are captain of the boulevard and 
master of the open road when you sit at the 
wheel of this Big Six Brougham — com- 
mander of thrilling power that only seven 
American cars can equal, and they cost from 
two to five times more. 

The Commander will idle smoothly or 
take the throttle for acceleration at 3 miles 
per hour. It will sweep from 5 to 40 miles 
per hour in 18.4 seconds. It will deliver 70 
miles an hour easily, smoothly! 

Put The Commander against any test you 
want. Charge it against the steepest hill. Let 
it out down the ae Stretches. Then you'll 
know why the Studebaker Bix Six outsells 
every other car of equal or greater rated 
horsepower. 

At its new low price of $1585—this Cus- 
tom Brougham is the lates triumph of 
Studebaker’s One-Profit manufacture. 
Equipment noarait ventilating windshield (excl: 
sively Studebaker); snubbers; full-size balloon tires; 

els and positive acting four-wheel mechanica 
ine thermometer and hydrostatic gasoline 
ash; two-beam acorn headlights controlled 
ng wheel; cowl lights and interior dome 
traffic signal light; automatic windshield 


cleaner and r sion mirror; oil filter; silken cur- 
tains; Butler finish hardware. 


Atalanta—symbol 
of Studebaker 
Custom Cars 
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at the mercy of Lew Alban’s caprice—when old 
Stanley died—and of a nineteen-year-old girl’s 
decision as to whether she should affront or 
flatter the wife of Phil Metten. 

The world was changing too fast for him; 
but, following his momentary halt before Lida’s 
surprising challenge as-to her course with Mrs. 
Metten, he was gathering himself, Jay knew. 

*After dinner he would tell his daughter-i in-law 
what he thought of her and no count of business 
consequences would modify his moral duty. 

Jay drew his wife aside, when they all rose 
from the table. “Come see my room,” he sug- 
gested and he led her up-stairs. 

Upon the walls of his room, once the nursery, 
lived always in Jay’s memory the bright band 
of Jack and Jill and the Cow jumping over the 
Moon. Actually they were there, under the 
new, adult paper; for they had been painted 
upon the plaster. He told Lida of them; and, 
telling, he remembered how his eyes had fol- 
lowed them from his small bed in the last light 
of dusk and the first of dawn. ° 

Often, when he was awake at daybreak, his 
door would open. (He was not relating this.) 
His father would come in; Jay would call to 
him and leap up‘with arms out. When he had 
had to go to bed before his father was back 
from the office, he used to try to keep awake— 

and often succeeded—so as to have his arms 
about his father’s neck, his kiss on his father’s 
cheek. How had so much dropped away? And 
who had been to blame? Indeed, when had 
it happened? Gradually, too gradually for 
Jay to have realized what was going on. 

Tonight he—Lida and he—held a certain 
power over his father; and he did not want it 


used. 

“Lida,’”’ he said—he had closed the door— 
“Father means to go for us.” 

“Have you a drink here, Jay?” she asked. 

“Not here,” said Jay. “I made an agree- 
ment with him not to bring it into the house— 
outside me.’ 

“Then give me a cigaret, Jay—and kiss me.’ 

He kissed her, quivering under his hands at 
her shoulder-blades; he kissed her again; and 
he lighted her cigaret. 

“You can make him, Lida, a lot of trouble.” 

“Make it for you, too!” 

“Yes,” said Jay, “of course for me.’ 

“I don’t want to. Jay, I'd stick it sal grin 
in that opera box every night of the week for 
you—if I could.” 

“Lida!” 

She thrust back his arms. ‘No; listen to me. 
You love this room, don’t you?” 

“Tt’s been mine; that’s all,” said Jay. 

“You love this house; you’d be back here— 
but for me.’ 

“No,” denied Jay, stupid in his excitement, 
not thinking. ‘“I’d be at Harvard.” 

She went whiter. “Yes; I’ve smashed you 
up! You’d take everything your father said 
and what he’d think of you, wouldn’t you? 
That’s you! You’d take it all with me without 
a word for yourself! Well, you won’t!” 

He tried to grasp her but she slipped to the 
door and was out, running down the stairs. 

The strong smoke of his father’s cigar 
floated from the drawing-room; and she reached 
sanctuary there. Jay followed and joined her. 

“Sit down,” John ordered; and Lida in- 
stantly obeyed him. Jay apprehensively re- 
mained standing near her. “You have become 
my daughter,” John delivered at her. 

“Then Jay is Mother’s son, too,” 
Lida quickly. 

“What?” asked John, halted. 

Lida repeated and in the same breath ex- 
plained it: ‘If you’re entitled to me living by 
your family ideas, she’s entitled to him by 
ours.” 

It was solely to discomfit his father, Jay 
realized. Lida’s wits were spinning far faster 
than his, She was on edge for another opening; 
for she flashed one irrelevance after another, 
while his father arraigned him and her. 

His father told how, long ago, he had found 
Jay failing in duty and responsibility; how he 
had battled with Jay’s idleness, godlessness, 
extravagance, drinking—and worse. 


retorted 
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‘Worse, I feared, from the company he 
kept,” charged his father. ‘I feared but did 
not prove until this—episode with you.” Lida 
started to speak but at this Jay touched her. 
“T am not charging that chiefly to you. Adam’s 
excuse to God never made, to a man, Eve the 
chief sinner. I blame my-son far more than 
you; but I blame you.” Lida sank. back. 
“Yet I know you are young to blame; the lack 
in you rose with your rearing and from your 
idle, profligate friends, your ‘circle never 
brought up to revere work or know the mean- 
ing of self-respect.” 

It was at this, when Jay was off guard, that 
Lida unexpectedly struck. 

“There isn’t much of a code left in my crowd, 
Father Rountree,’ she admitted to him and he 
listened, ‘“‘but there’s this much—a man doesn’t 
make the girl run all the risk. If she needs 
a new name, he gives her a married name for a 
year or so, anyway.” 

She was on her feet and she thrust herself 
away from Jay. 

“That’s not much of the ten commandments 
but it’s something; and something else goes 
with it! Nobody in my crowd puts up a man 
of a different sort to make money out of him. 
That’s what I ran across when Jay left me in 
your daughter’s house. You see, her husband 
had a house guest. He wasn’t your sort but 
there was business for them in him. I didn’t 
allow for that; Jay didn’t either. I found out 
when I needed a name for a while—and his 
Was no use to me. 

“So Jay came through for me, do you see? 
That’s it; God’s truth. All your son ever did 
was stand before a minister with me... 
Now I’ve told you. Take me home, Jay; 
quick, to the hotel!” 

He had his arms about her and she ceased 
to fight him off. His father stood apart from 
them, silenced. 

“Justin,” he objected, “Justin!” when Jay 
led Lida out; but Jay paid no attention to him. 

In the cab, Lida kept to a corner. She held 
his hand; she clung to it constantly and she 
asked: ‘‘Let’s not talk about it.” 

At the hotel, in their suite, she opened the 
door from his room to hers; there he came to 
kiss her. 

“Don’t kiss me again, Jay,” Lida said. “I’ve 
kissed you wee Pai and I want to keep it.” 

“Good-by, Lida?” 

“Yes; in your room at home, where you 
were a little boy. That was good-by; didn’t 
you feel it?” 


Ellen waited through the morning for Jay. 
Noon passed; and his father offered no com- 
ment upon his absence. 

She had determined during the night upon 
the attitude which henceforth she must main- 
tain toward Jay in these days when he and 
she would be cast into more frequent and in- 
timate association than ever before. She must 
be close to him, and work with him, imperson- 
ally. She imagined that she could assume an 
impersonal attitude toward him! 

She even had practised it, repeating to 
herself words she would say to him. She 
wanted to start with him today, when she was 
thus prepared; and he did not appear. 

He entered with his father upon the next 
morning, and at sight of them together she 
discerned that something unknown to her had 
happened. Mr. Rountree’s manner with Jay 
was changed; it had been always critical or cen- 
sorious; now it was less so. Jay was quieter 
and more considerate. 

He struck a sort of compromise between 
his father’s plan for his employment and his 
own; he was assigned definitely to the sales 
force and to the direction of Mr. Lowry; but 
his immediate occupation was with the files in 
his father’s and in Ellen’s own little office, 
where he spent hour after hour, meeting her 
prepared impersonalness with one of his own 
not especially planned. Something had hap- 
pened to him. What? 

It was through the business, and the im- 
mediate instrumentality of Di, that days later 
Ellen learned. 
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Di was become serenely indolent about the 
room and, apparently, completely independent 
of outside demands upon her time; but she paid 
promptly her half of the weekly expenses, 
together with all arrears; also she had dis- 
patched a hundred dollars in the form of a gift 
to her mother, as Ellen ascertained when Di 
flung her, carelessly, the letter of thanks. 

Pansy had written a pean of gratitude and 
praise to her daughter completely devoid of any 
anxiety as to the means of the abrupt im- 
provement in Di’s fortunes. The letter left 
Ellen with little to say or do about Di’s scheme 
of life which promised any real result. 

“Well, it didn’t last long,’’ Di commented 
from her bed; and Ellen, with the letter in 
hand, said: 

“The money?” 

“Oh, that’s gone,’ ’ replied Di carelessly, and 
laughed. “T meant Jay’s marriage.’ 

“What?” 

“Haven’t you heard?’’ asked Di, sitting up. 
“Don’t you see him? His wife’s gone home.” 

“‘Jay’s wife? Where?” 

“To Mama in Little Old.” 

“When?” cried Ellen. 

“Lord,” said Di, “I was askin’ you. 
just got it today.” 

“How?” 

“From Phil; he got it from Mrs. Metten. 
By the way, you’re still keepin’ your door open 
down at the office lookin’ for the Metten order 
boy? Don’t do it; shut it.” 

Ellen ignored this. ‘What did he get from 
Mrs. Metten?” she demanded. 

“That Jay’s wife went to New York.” 

“T don’t believe it,”’ said Ellen. 

“Neither does Mrs. Phil. That’s why it’s no 
use your catchin’ cold sittin’ in the draft 
keepin’ your door open for a call from the 
Mettens,” Di advised. ‘“They’ve lost your 
address.” 

Thereupon Ellen penetrated to the informa- 
tion that Lida Rountree had phoned Mrs. 
Philip Metten regretting her inability to make 
any engagements, now or in the future, because 
she was returning to New York, and that Mrs. 
Metten, suspicious of a slight, awaited cor- 
roborative testimony. 

“Phil called up the hotel,” added Di. “And 
they checked out of there. But Jay’s here.” 

“Yes,” agreed Ellen, ‘he’s here.” 

“Well, it wasn’t exactly necessary for her 
to pull out; I didn’t need it,”’ asserted Di com- 
fortably. ‘But of course it didn’t make it any 
harder for me. We got the Metten order, 
signed and countersigned now. You'll be told 
of it tomorrow.” 

Ellen hardly heard this. His wife had left 
him! So she came to understand his new im- 
personalness with herself. 

She went to bed, with no idea of sleep but 
because in bed, and with her light out, Di 
would not long talk to her. She had to think. 
Think? It was not thought which was athrob 
in her, which thumped so that it seemed Di 
must hear. It was not thought which crumpled 
the edge of the sheet in her clenched hands; it 
was not thought which tried to toss her but 
which she controlled so that it only turned her 
slowly, as if she moved in her sleep, from side 
to side. 

She deceived Di that she slept. 

Di ceased to munch marzipan and to read 
by her bed light; Di arose and moved to her 
mirror; she opened a drawer and produced a 
check-book. 

She had money, plenty of it, money to give 
away. Ellen did not doubt that Di and the 
Slengels had obtained the Metten order. 

Di ceased to find satisfaction in scrutiny of 
her check-book; she switched on the mirror 
light and leaned close to the glass, gazing at 
herself. 

She saw no change, none that showed. None 
that betrayed anything; nothing to alarm her; 
yet she was not reassured. She stole to her 
bed and back to the mirror for another look 
into her own eyes, to see what was behind them, 
what stirred in her soul. 

She switched off the mirror light; beside her 
bed, she switched off the reading light and 
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stood in the dark. Di, alone in the dead of 
night, was become afraid of what she had done. 

Suddenly she crumpled; she dropped to the 
floor, catching at the side of her bed and cling- 
ing toit. Disobbed a bit and, like a little child 
frightened and sobbing, she prayed. 

Ellen shut her eyes to see no more; Ellen’s 
lips moved, but she did not make the mistake 
of speaking, even in a whisper, to Di. Ellen 
whispered to her God Who also was Di’s God, 
so far as Di remembered any—the God of the 
little white clapboard church with the belfry 
exposed to the four winds, sweeping across the 
point of the Michigan peninsula. Di and Ellen 
had knelt, children there. 

The God of the four winds and the earth 
and seas, of the stars and the sky, endured 
with Ellen. When the hurricane signals were 
set and you knew that your father, with ten 
thousand tons of iron in his ship, was off the 
rocky capes of Keweenaw, a girl needed a God 
to_pray to. 

A garage mechanic’s daughter matured into 
no-such need; God might be only a sudden 
flitting panic of midnight memory. Di had re- 
covered herself. She arose and, whistling 
softly, she went to bed. 

The morning completely confirmed Di’s 
claim upon the Metten order. Mr. Lowry 
himself reported to Mr. Rountree, when Jay 
and Ellen were present: 

“Tt’s signed, sealed and delivered. Slengels 
start the machines in their addition today.” 

The converse of this was that Rountree must 
shut down machines in part of their plant, but 
no one said it. Mr. Rountree listened to 


wry. 

“Entertaining beat us and nothing - else. 
Sam Metten appreciates parties; and they cer- 
tainly gave him plenty—good parties.” 

“Good?” Mr. Rountree put in. 

“Exactly to Sam’s taste. Phil had different 
tastes; your son held him for a while; then 
Sam got too strong for us.’”? Lawry knew of 
Lida’s defection but avoided reference to it. 
“Slengels figure that this shakes us and they 
can finish us. They’re pointing for Alban now. 

“They'll attract some of our little accounts,” 
continued Lowry. “A few little fellows always 
trail a big one from the house losing him to the 
house getting him. There’s always a band- 
wagon bunch. Slengels will mop up some of 
those; but they’re after the big one—Alban. 
They’re saying on the street, when they get 
Alban, they’ll put us out.” 

Mr. Rountree’s firmly set lips made no reply 
or comment, but Jay asked: “Is that the way 
they say it, ‘when they get Alban’? They say 
‘when’?” 

Lowry looked at Jay steadily. “ ‘When,’ ” 
he repeated, ‘“‘was the exact word they used.” 

Jay followed Ellen into her little room for 
the ostensible purpose of applying himself to 
the files; but he did nothing with them. 

He was feeling fight with an intensity and 
to a degree strange to him. Previously, when 
he had thought of “fight,” it had meant the 
sensation aroused in him when he had rowed 
himself out in a losing boat on the Thames and 
when, once in a tournament final, he had come 
to the “turn” four down on a champion and 
had fought on to win on the last green. 

Such sensations suddenly had become child- 
ish compared to this. They had supplied 
him with a simple, almost immediate satis- 
faction in terms of physical exhaustion or of 
triumph; this taunted and goaded him, it 
whipped him up and exasperated him and 
9 him no ready means of satisfaction 
at all. 

Ellen moved away from him for fear, if she 
stayed close, she must touch him; or without 
actual contact, she might show, even without 
another look at him, the heat of her heart. 
She slipped into her seat before her typewriter 
and spread her.note-book open; but her fingers 
were useless at the keys. 

“Lew Alban appreciates parties,” Jay said. 
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“Yes; he’s been to some of the Slengels’.” 

‘How do you know?” 

She jumped, it was so personal to her. She, 
how did she know? 

“Lew told you?” asked Jay, without waiting 
for her answer. 

“Di told me,” said Ellen. ‘Diana Dewitt. 
I room with her.” 

“I remember,” he said. 
Slengels’.” 

“They gave her a party job. I told you. 
She’s the one who beat you. You—you know 
how you were beaten, I suppose?” asked Ellen 
with her face burning. 

“T know how they got Sam,” replied Jay. 
“We weren’t competing on him; we were 
specializing on Phil.” 

By we, he might mean the firm, but he 
meant, Ellen knew, his wife and himself. 

‘Lew will be the only one to compete for on 
the Alban account soon,”’ said Ellen. 

“TI wish to heaven we could give him the 
gate!”’ . - 

“No, you don’t,” denied Ellen and saw the 
slow, deeper flush of shame underflow the red- 
ness of his excitement. ‘Do you?” she asked 
him, fn her suddenly gentle, sweet way. 

oo if you say I don’t,” he acknowledged 
this. 

“You’d not dodge him,” said Ellen, almost 
as though speaking to herself, and his shame 
was gone. He’d not dodge Lew, she meant, 
because Lew had attained a power over him 
which Jay Rountree hated to acknowledge. 
Lew was become necessary to him; he was in 


“She works for 


“no way necessary to Lew; it was humiliating 


to be in such a situation; but it was business 
to meet it and deal with it. 

Ellen spun about quickly. This was not 
being impersonal with him; far from it! 

“Lew Alban,” she said, “will be harder to 
handle than Jello—Sam Metten,” she cor- 
rected, “for the Slengels as well as for us.’ 

“How?” 

“‘He’s not so simple. I know him, you see. 
He talks to me.” 

“Does he?” said Jay. 

“T don’t like him,” continued Ellen, without 
looking about, but under his eyes she flushed 
hot; and she was relieved when he said: 

“T’ve moved. Do you know?” 

“T didn’t,” said Eilen. ‘“Where?” 

“T’m on East Pearson Street; in what, d’you 
suppose?” 

“What?” 

“Studio. You can get away with less room, 
less service and less rent if you call it that.” 

“Does your wife paint?” asked Ellen. Then 
he told her: 

“She’s East. She went the other day. No, 
neither of us paints. It just was a studio and 
now is diggings at low rent. Roof of my own, 
that’s all.” 

Why had his wife left? For how long? Or 
was she to be back? The questions thronged 
to Ellen’s tongue but she bit her lip and 
smoothed with cold fingers the pages of her 
note-book. 

He went out bearing an image of her small, 
slender figure bent over her book. 

Ellen, obliged to answer her questions her- 
self, accordingly believed that the roof of his 
own meant that his wife would return; and she 
thought of him in his diggings that night, 
awaiting her. 
| Jay was under his own roof; but he was not 
awaiting Lida. He might go to her but she 
would never return to Chicago. He knew that 
his own roof was, in fact, little more than a 
gesture, an offer of a place for her with him. 
But Lida was bent on escape; not from him, 
for she wanted him with her, but from all that 
here held him and tonight doubly bound him. 
For Rountree and Son, having lost Metten, 
was in danger; Rountree and Son—his father 
and he—were at the mercy, now, of Lew Alban. 
And Ellen Powell was right. He couldn’t, and 
he wouldn’t, dodge it. 


Ellen Powell decides to try her strange fascination for Lew Alban 
as a means of saving the Rountree business—and finds herself 
playing with fire—in Next Month’s dramatic developments 
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What a Grrll (continued from page 47) 


were mumbling together at various tables. 

The proprietor shook hands with Anneke 
and bowed when she introduced Nat as “Mr. 
Payne B. Keeler, the new infernal revenue 
inspector.” Anneke took Scotch and Nat 
nodded for the same to keep her company. 

Into the speak-easy at intervals drifted 
various morose beings, including Clifford 
Larkin, a dramatic critic, who was seeking a 
tonic to help him through the first night of what 
he pronounced, “‘the most putrid show in the 
history of man.” 

His words fell pleasantly on the ear of the 
author, John Thackett, who had also dashed in. 
He came over to call Larkin the flat-headedest 
critic in the universe, and the least capable of 
grasping an artistic idea. 

Larkin laughed and offered him a drink, 
saying, “I hope it’s wood alcohol.” 

Thackett answered, “I hope so!” 

They clicked glasses with mutual contempt, 
and departed to witness the rest of the pre- 
miére. 

Still Anneke sat glumly drinking, smoking 
and waiting for the theaters to turn their audi- 
ences out into the night clubs. She waited 
until Thackett returned in abysmal gloom, to 
complain that his play was years ahead of time 
and would not be appreciated till after the 
death of this cheap commercial generation. 

He was still comparing himself to the mis- 
judged immortals when Larkin blew in to de- 
scribe, over Thackett’s living body, the funeral 
oration he had written for his morning paper. 

Thackett tried to be a good sport, remem- 
bering how, in his day as a critic, he had flayed 
other dreamers, but he claimed to be entirely 
impersonal as he defended the thesis of his 
play. His artistic vocabulary grew more and 
more esoteric with every highball. Larkin 
answered him, theory for theory and glass for 
glass, while Nat Rider watched them with the 
interest he would have taken in a Chinese 
debating society. 

Nat could have talked aviation in any of its 
details for days at a time, but the mechanics 
and the mechanicians of the drama bored him 
to madness. He mumbled to Anneke: 

“Are you actually enjoying this swill?” 

“Not in the least; but it’s swell swill, and 
hideously informational.” 

“Please come home and let them talk each 
other to death. I’ve been gassed once and I 
didn’t bring my mask.” 

“Run along to bed, my cherub, these two are 
growing funnier and funnier as their tongues 
get thicker. We’ll inspect the night clubs now.” 

To his horror, she invited Thackett and 
Larkin to be her guests and they accepted. 
They even allowed her to pay the bill, or would 
have if Nat had not snatched it from her hand. 

The creative and the conservative artists 
suffered themselves to be guided, head to head, 
still wrangling, out of the house and into 
Anneke’s car, where they debated across her 
while Nat yawned openly and cursed inwardly. 

The Perroquet de Paris was refreshingly 
clean and refulgent and packed with gorgeously 
dressed men and women who sat at illuminated 
glass tables in whose interiors goldfish swam. 
Anneke begged Nat to dance with her and he 
consented. They glided about a translucent 
glass floor where every dancer, like the swan on 
still Saint Mary’s lake, floated double, swan 
and shadow. 

To Nat, who knew no poetry, it was a dance 
of cut-out dolls, with everybody’s inverted 
duplicate fastened to his feet like Peter Pan’s 
shadow. When Nat let his eyes fall, he was 
embarrassed to behold Anneke as if he were 
looking up at her from beneath a bridge. 

He had the renewed sensation of times when 
he had flown in. the clouds and could not tell 
whether he were topsy-turvy or not. It 
angered him to see certain spectators at the 
tables staring down into the glass floor with the 
gloating smiles of peeping Toms. He grumbled 
to Anneke about it, only to be bowled over by 














her supreme cynicism. 





‘What does it matter what they see? I’m 
built more or less according to the same old 
Mother Eve model.” 

He snarled irto her hair: ‘‘And if the old 
serpent had talked to you, you’d have taught 
him things he never dreamed of.” 

She hugged him and murmured: “It’s the 
oo you’ve ever paid me, Dar- 


He stopped short and, ignoring the sweet 
music discoursed by the orchestra of the young 
millionaire who owned the place, led her back 
to the table where Larkin and Thackett were 
still talking dramaturgy. In fact they were 
now planning to collaborate on a play that was 
to redeem the drama. Nat would not dance 
with Anneke again, so she proposed that they 
move on. Nat made a dismal hole in his 
funds by paying the bill and when he reached 
the sidewalk he announced that he had a 
headache. Anneke’s answer was: 

“T begged you to let me pay the check.” 

That was the most shameless cut of all. He 
pleaded: “I’ve got a hard day ahead of me.” 

“Then go to 

“But I don’t like the look of your chauffeur. 
He’s been drinking. 

“That’s news!” 

“He might get insolent.” 

“Tf he does I’ll knock him down.” 

“T won’t leave you with him. Please come 
home!” 

“Not tonight, Sweetheart. The curfew law 
comes in force next week, and all these dear 
little joints will have to close sat three. Sol’m 
going the rounds whileI can.” . 

He thought with a sigh of the money it 
would cost him. His earnings came too hard 
to be spent cheerfully in purchasing nothing 
but misery and disgust. Yet he would have 
forged a check rather than let Anneke pay for 
anything in his presence. He crowded in with 
Thackett and pres and Anneke and the next 
stop was at Texas Guinan’s hostelry. Anneke 
smiled with democratic tolerance at the loud 
familiarity of the greeting of the hostess, but 
Nat blushed to the marrow of his bones. 

The hilarious good-fellowship of this picnic 
ground whetted Anneke’s appetite for more, 
and she would not be restrained from a visit 
at the Club Richman, another at the Anatole, 
and glimpses of others. 

Even Nat Rider could not quite resist the 
innocent nonsense of the grown-up children at 
the Dover. He laughed as they cavorted 
through their mad improvisations crying, ‘‘He’s 
a gipsy! Yessir, that’s a gipsy. 

When the tireless Anneke led her wobbly 
little flock down into the chilly street, the black 
sky was turning mulatto, and even Tufts 
yawned meaningly at her announcement of an 
intention to push on into Westchester. 

He went to his place with ugly mutterings 
that Nat could not resent, for when he had 
helped in the toppling art colony he paused on 
the running-board to implore her once more to 
be human. 


She cried out imperiously, ‘Drive on, 
Tufts!” 

Nat insisted, “Anneke Janneke, I forbid 
you to.” 


She gave him a thrust that sent him stagger- 
ing backward. She slammed the door and mo- 
tioned to Tufts. Nat started to run after the 
car but was hopelessly distanced and saw it 
swirl round a corner and fly northward. 

Nat cursed the spirit of the times for turning 
all the nice girls into menads on the wine of 
new freedom. He looked for a taxicab to fol- 
low, but none came along except such as were 
filled already. He turned south, staggering 
drowsy, yet aching with anxiety. 

Anneke herself had already repented her 
harshness with Nat, without ever suspecting 
that she bullied him because she was afraid 
of him. She was beginning to doubt that her 
soul was indomitable and that she was always 
going to be its captain. 

Her terror of Nat Rider was greater than her 
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No woman is too busy to read this ! 


Pat MELBa SKIN CLEANSER 
into your face, let it enter the 
pores, loosen the grime and 
soot. Then with a soft cloth 
or tissue, wipe all the soil 
off, using an upward, out- 
sward motion. To have your 
thin glow with youth, mas- 
sage gently with lovely 
MELBA TIssuE CREAM. 





HARM is more precious, 

more valued than beauty. 
And every woman —once she 
learns the very simple Melba 
Technique—can have charm! She 
can have the appealing beauty 
that comes from lovely skin, 
a delicate emphasis of the lips, a 
heightened glow to the cheeks! 


New York 


Par7umerie (ere rsa INC. 


CuIcaGo 


Those who have learned the 
Melba Technique enjoy an in- 
creased loveliness which hovers 
hauntingly about the Melba 
“‘Lov’me’’ odeur. Pictured on 
this page are some of the Melba 
Products. In your favorite shop 
you will find them all, along with 
complete directions for their use. 


Paris 


Cool as a trickle of mountain 
ewwater—a dash of this ab- 
sinthe green LOV’ME TOILET 
WatTER—after your tub! 
Many women like it so well 
they use it as a per- 
fume. LOV’ME 
Face PowpDer, 
in matching tints 
for every skin. 
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the thrill of today/ 


Pathex catches all the life and 


action of the moment so 
easily, simply, and inexpensively. Just 
a few seconds to load—then aim, and 
press the button! 


Non-inflammable film, and free develop- 
ment of all you take, gives you the ut- 
most in safety. and low cost operation. 


New complete Motor Driven outfit— 
lowest price of all. The projector shows 
your own pictures and a_ wonderful 
variety of films from the Pathex Library. 


PATHEX, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Demonstration 
at your dealer’s 
or write direct 
to us for illus- 
trated booklet. 





AUTOMATIC 


QP MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 
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Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a ni Courses endorsed by 
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yao. Thousand graduates. Est. 
7 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
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421S. Ashland Bivd., Ciicace: Til. 
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—thru the only school operated asa 
department of a large art organiza- 
tion. Commercial Artists trained 
the ‘‘Meyer Both Way’”’ earn as high 
as $10,000 per year. We today have 
hundreds of students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? cause your instruction is 
based upon our everyday experi- 
ence in meeting the art s of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. (Dept.94) Chicago, Ill. 
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fear of the mutinous Tufts, who was taking a 
malign pleasure in courting disaster. He 
crossed one dip in the road at such velocity that 
Thackett and Larkin and Anneke were shot 
png and their skulls collided with the ceiling 
of the car. Anneke was almost knocked out, 
but Thackett and Larkin came down sobered 
enough to take fright. They pleaded with 
Anneke to stop the driver but she laughed at 
them. 

“You want drama. 
third act?” 

Somehow they lived to reach a road-house 
overlooking the wakening Hudson River. In 
the trees birds were twittering vocal dewdrops 
and the eastern horizon was a welter of wild- 
rose petals. 

Anneke spread her arms with pantheism and 
breathed in the poetry of the morning. She 
had smoked herself into insomnia and the 
liquor she had taken had not availed to deaden 
her vague uneasiness. Strangely lonely for 
Nat, she suddenly realized that what she was 
running away from was the cowardice of a 
womanly surrender to love. Nat Rider showed 
a tendency to claim a mastery she had vowed 
she would never yield to anybody, She re- 
newed her vow and assured herself that he 
should never break her to the bit and bridle, 
and would only break himself in the attempt. 

She had a poor opinion of men anyway and 
laughed derisively as Thackett and Larkin 
tried to disguise their increasing fear of Tufts. 
Thackett was saying: 

‘We've got great idea for a play—goin’ revo- 
lutionize drama. We’d like to live to finish it, 
so f you don’ mind I'll stop here and pick up 
li'l sleep an’ ’en do a bit of writin’ on s’nopsis 
while dear old Larkie goes back to town.” 

Larkin explained: ‘You see, there’s ’nother 
firs’ night t’night and my paper’s counting on 
me to protec’ my dear public from liking wrong 

ings. So I’ll just call li’! taxi for the journey 
back. ’N’ I ’dvise you to share it with me 
instead of trustin’ precious life to that hyena.” 

“‘Whassat! Whassat! Who’s callin’ who a 
hyena?” the hyena barked. “Who says I can’t 
drive?” 

Larkin hastened to answer: “Not me! I 
know you can drive. I was only sayin’ you 
can’t drive me.” 

“Who says I can’t drive you? Who’s you 
that you’re so hard to drive? I’d have you 
know ’at I can drive anybody in this whole 
world from Pres’nt Coolish down.” 

Thackett felt called upon to intervene, and 
overawe Tufts by outnumbering him. He 
tried to sag his lower lip even lower than Tufts’ 
as he growled in his deepest tones: “Wait ta 
minute! Young fel’, if we decide go home our 
own way, who’s goin’ prevent us?” 

“Me! I’mwhat’s goin’ to. Weall come out 
togedder ’n’ we all go home togedder or I’m a 
liar, and who says I am?” 

His menace cowed them and Thackett 
yielded. 

“Well, if you’ll drive ver’ caref’ly.” 

“Ten years a shofur and never past a los- 
senger,”’ said Tufts. 

He thrust his victims within, slammed the 
door on them and took his place. He also 
paused for a swig from a flask before he weighed 
anchor. He swung round the curved drive- 
way with his lee-scuppers awash, and went 
down the hill as if he were on skis. 

Anneke reveled in the risk, but her guests 
pounded on the glass and gesticulated until 
Tufts stopped the car, ripped the door open and 
demanded who was driving the car. 

Larkin and Thackett tumbled out and an- 
nounced their intention of walking home. They 
wanted to know if this were a free country or 
not and reached the point of singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner”’ as an argument. 

Tufts came to attention and held his cap over 
his heart during the anthem, but with alcoholic 
logic insisted that in the land of the free he had 
a perfect right to take anybody he wanted to 
to the home of the brave. 

Furthermore, he proclaimed that he had his 


How’s this for your 


‘feelings as well as any other guy, and he 


wouldn’t allow no dramatic cricket to criticize 


his artistic ability as a shofur. He exploited 
two fists as further evidence of his ability. 

Thackett and Larkin preferred to die on the 
field of honor rather than at the black bottom 
of a ditch. Anneke found herself with a small 
riot on her hands and realized that Tufts was in 
a mood either to destroy his passengers on the 
spot or to hurl them into eternity later. 

So she put in, with a motherly tone: “Tufts, 
I’ve asked too much of you. You’ve worn 
yourself out in my service, and you’ve earned a 
rest. You get in and ride and let me drive.” 

She had touched the one right chord in his 
befuddled brain. He broke down and wept: 

“You're right, at ’at, Miss Jonesh. Some 
folks t’ink us shofurs ain’t yooman. But we 
got feelin’s and we don’t like ’em hurted.” 

“Yes, yes, of course you are, you have!” she 
cooed as she pushed him into the car, where he 
sprawled in the farther corner, sobbing. An- 
neke motioned Thackett and Larkin to follow. 

She took the wheel and meshed the gears 
with a reassuring skill. She raced the cheerful 
wind so cleverly that Thackett and Larkin 
were encouraged to resume their argument. 
By and by they were appealing to Tufts to de- 
cide a crucial riddle in exposition. 

He represented the great people, the Polloi, 
the Soil, the Folk instead of the folks. About 
all he could contribute to the discussion was a 
large flask from his hip pocket. They shared 
its wisdom with him and paid him homage as a 
fascinating institution. They listened with 
besotted earnestness to his ideas of what a 
guy had a right to expect when he paid his good 
coin for a seat in a teayter: He had a right toa 
laugh or a tear, but nobody hadn’t no right to 
hand him a piece of cheese; if a guy wanted a 
piece o’ cheese he’d go to a delicatessen for it. 
This struck Thackett and Larkin as a very 
gospel of new thought. They accepted his ut- 
terances as the profundities of the primitive 
and embraced him, addressing him as “good 
old Stuffts,” the patron of the arts. 

When he burst into song witha ribald ballad 
of the underworld, they found Rabelaisian 
merits in the lyric, pondered the tune, jeined it, 
and embroidered it with barber-shop har- 
monies and artistic sour notes, 

The car was resounding like a steam calliope 
when the laughing Anneke brought it into 
town. Finding two taxicabs standing out- 
side a never-closed lunch room, she went in, 
hoisted a leg to a high stool and ordered a 
couple of sinkers and black coffee, while she 
bribed the taxi drivers to take each a passenger 
to a destination. 

She dragged from Larkin and Thackett their 
addresses and turned them over to the taxi- 
men. It took some diplomacy to tear them 
from “dear old Tufty,” whom they left, not 
without tears. 

Tufts told An.eke what swell guys them guys 
was, and cried himself to sleep. He slumbered 
undisturbed while she drove the car to her 
father’s house. She was too heavy-eved by 
now to notice that Nat Rider saw her approach- 
ing and hurried away. 

He had kept vigil in front of her home, ex- 
pecting to see an ambulance roll up with her 
mangled body, and wondering if he had not 
better wait for her at the Morgue so that he 
might identify her remains, if any. 

When he saw her coming along safe and 
sound and smiling, his terror changed to wrath, 
and he would not stop to let her know that he 
had cared. 

He did not even relish the amazing picture 
she made: a lady dressed for the opera, her 
great mink collar thrown back revealing to the 
dawn a bosom decked only in a rope of pearls 
and the drooping rim of a crystal-beaded gown 
—a lady in no opera-box but on the outside 
seat of a town car on whose inside cushions 
lolled the drunken chauffeur. 

Anneke, loving it and regretting that nobody 
else was abroad to enjoy it, drew up at the curb 
and let herself in with her latch-key. Finding 
the house man making himself a cup of coffee 
in the pantry, she told him to drive Tufts to 
his home. Then she drank his coffee and 
climbed the stairs to her room, still laughing. 
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Utter protection and security, plus an end to 
the problem of disposal 
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By Eten J. Buckianp, Registered Nurse 


UMMER days and moonlight nights, 

dances, tennis, motoring, yachting—don’t 
let them bother you because of a difficult 
hygienic situation. 

The old-time “sanitary pad” has been sup 
planted. There is now protection that is abso- 
lute, positive and certain—a new way that 
will make a great difference in your life; that 
will provide peace-of-mind under the most 
trying circumstances. 


KOTEX—What it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 
women in the better walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sani- 
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Gayest of Frocks—Sheerest of Light 


Summer Things 


Wear Them Now Under the Most Trying Hygienic Handicap 
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No laundry 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the worlu j 
super-absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its 
own weight in moisture. It is 5 times as 
absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
no embarrassment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends. all fear of offending. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is 
the only sanitary napkin embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 

It is the only napkin made by this company. 
Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages 
of 12 in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex- 

Super. Kotex Company, 





tary pads” of yesterday 
and adopted Kotex. 









* Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 







180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Kotex Regular 
65c per dozen 
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(1) easity as tis 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT € X 


PROTECTS —DEODORIZES 


Kotex-Super 
9c per dozen 
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e True protection — 5 
times as absorbent as 
ordinary cotton. 
































3 Obtain without em- 

barrassment, at any 
store,* simply by 
saying ‘‘Kotex.’”’ 















No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 























Dusy 


housewives 
find Resinol 
Soap Saves 
tedious 
treatments 


Its Resinol 
properties help 
to keep the skin 
soft pa healthy 


UST, dirt, steam—a combination sure to 
have disastrous effects on the complexion 
of the housewife who is not ever watchful 

to prevent them. “But how can I take time for 
long, systematic beauty treatments,” says the 
busy woman, “when I have countless household 
duties to perform or superintend?” 

There’s no need to spend hours in tedious 
beauty treatments—the regular daily use of 
Resinol Soap will care* for -your skin automati- 
cally. The distinctive Resinol properties found 
only in Resinol Soap make this result possible. 
Any soap will clean your skin, but Resinol Soap 
goes further—it cleanses and soothes at the same 
time. Because of its Resinol ingredients it pre- 
serves the natural oil of the skin, so essential if 
dryness, roughness and other ill effects of house- 
hold tasks are to be prevented, and the skin kept 
soft and natural. 

A few remarks by enthusiastic users of 
Resinol Soap: 

“Am 50 years old—my skin is clear and with- 


out a wrinkle. Give Resinol Soap the credit— 
I've used it for 20 years.” 
“It has a = soothing effect on my skin—all 
other soaps I’ve used irritated it.” 
“Use this soap continually, it makes my skin 
so soft.” 
Get a cake of Resinol Soa: 


nap from your crvaget today and 
try the easy Resinol way of caring 


for your s 


If you are at present annoyed by some skin 
irritation—a minor rash, a facial blemish, or 
one of the more serious forms of skin disorder 
apply a bit of Resinol Ointment. It relieves 
burning and itching promptly and rarely fails 
to clear the trouble away. Prescribed by 
doctors for more than thirty years. 


Cut this coupon and mail today 


Dept. 2-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, free, a trial size package of Resinol 
Soap and Ointment. 


Name 











She did not know that Nat Rider had sub- 
stituted an icy shower-bath for his lost sleep, 
had gone to his office and announced that he 
was ready to go West at once. 

It was a week before Anneke learned that he 
was gone, and she told herself she was glad of 
it. She would not let any man grow indis- 
pensable to her. The call of the wild recap- 
tured her. She went Indian more than ever 
until her father and mother, her brothers and 
elder sisters were so scandalized that the 
family took off for Florida at the first hint of 
cold weather. 

The mad scramble of the previous year’s 
boom panic was missing and the region was 
restored to the splendors of nature somewhat 
sobered by two great windstorms, one from the 
realtors and the other from the clouds. 

The people were fewer, and as a rule wiser, 
but Anneke found enough of her own sort to 
make her parents agree that she would never 
settle down before some irredeemable folly 
ruined her for life. 

Her father had long since given up command- 
ing, or beseeching, or even advising her, since 
he had found out that some strange quirk of 
anarchy in her made her resent every form of 
coercion, however gentle. The most he dared 
to do was to hint his opinions, and even his 
insinuations were guarded lest he drive her to 
the very extremes he dreaded. 

One day he said: ‘‘What’s become of that 
young fellow Rider we both used to see so 
often? He had just about persuaded me to go 
into his company when he vanished.” 

“He probably got tired chasing us both,” 
said Anneke. ‘Why don’t you send for him?” 

“That’s not a bad idea. Do you know his 
address?” 

“No, but your secretary could find him, no 
doubt.” 

“No doubt,” her father said, and then be- 
trayed what he was thinking by a heavy-footed 
carelessness. ‘I remember his telling me that 
the hardest part of flying was the stopping and 
the landing, particularly if anything went 
wrong in the air. I wonder if the younger 
generation quite realizes that.” 

“T get you, Mr. Jones,” 
“Thanks for the sermon.’ 

“Oh, I’m not preaching, my dear! But I do 
sometimes wonder if you ever stop to think 
that the time might come when you would get 
tired of all this high flying and would want to 
come gracefully to earth and——” 

“And be the good wife of a good man and 
raise a flock of babies at the maternal font?” 

He winced at her flippancy and went on: 

“You can’t stay up in the air all your life, 
Anneke, and you'll find it harder and harder 
to land without a crash unless ‘ 

She checked him with blood-curdling inso- 
lence: “Father darling, I never, never try to 
run your business. Why do you always try 
to run mine? They say you're pretty good in 
the little old counting-house, but in my field 
your ignorance is colossal. Don’t forget that 
you're no longer a young girl.” 

He longed for the good old days when a 
father would have been considered a criminal 
if he had not used a horsewhip on such a 
daughter, to save her from the town whip- 
ping-post. But he wou'd no more have dared 
to lay a rough hand on Anneke than on a 
buzz-saw. She would undoubtedly have torn 
him to pieces without the slightest filial com- 
punction. 

He watched her with sorrow since to him at 
least she was pure gold, however squandered 
on a career of gambling—gambling with health, 
honor, good fame and life itself. 

There was one sorry comfort. She was no 
worse than she pretended to be. Perhaps 
she could not have been; but at least her father 
was denied the questionable luxury of many 
another father—he need never study his daugh- 
ter’s face and wonder how many lies were hid- 
den by a hong age noes ye much ee 
edge might guised by a mask of inno- 
oy Yet he often wished that Anneke would 
lie to him a little, pretend to be better than 
she was just for the convenience of living. 


said Anneke. 
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As a token of gratitude for his effort to ad- 
vise her, she alarmed him unusually by taking 
up with a disreputable young adventurer 
named Medlicote, a mysterious fellow of wide 
acquaintance, wider debts and no visible 
means of support. He was more or less frank 
about his hopes of marrying Anneke, and was 
so polite to Anneke’s father that the older 
man raged. 

When he appealed to Anneke she tortured 
him by laughing, “You said I ought to settle 
down and marry.” 

It may have been that he sent in desperation 
for Nat Rider to come down and save her. It 
may have been that Rider’s company merely 
ordered him to resume his quest of the eld 
man’s support. 

In any case, Nat Rider left Chicago in a bliz- 
zard and turned up in Florida on a day so hot 
that he feared a sunstroke. Nearly everybody 
had sought refuge in the ocean and he availed 
himself of a card to a beach club. There he 
found Anneke. 

Pretending not to see her, he slashed through 
the surf and swam a somber mile up and down 
the coast. He was floating on his back and 
musing bitterly when suddenly his head was 
pulled under water and he found himself all 
tangled up with a slippery biped who turned 
out to be the laughing Anneke. 

She had recognized him as he strode into the 
waves and, after a long hesitation, had swum 
out to him, telling herself that she pursued him 
only because he was so evidently trying to 
avoid her. As soon as she saw the glad light 
in his wet eyes, she perversely doused the 
glimmer by apologizing. 

“Why, Nat, fancy. meeting you! Forgive 
my familiarity. I thought you were Tom 
Medlicote.” 

His instant anger delighted her so that she 
turned and struck out for shore, bubbling with 
laughter. When Nat overtook her, she thrust 
out her arm and shook hands with him, saying: 

“Do have a cup of tea! Did you swim 
down? How did you leave your Sunday- 
school class?” 

He was hurt enough to snap, ‘What a per- 
fect little rotter you are!”’ 

“Well, so long as I’m a perfect something, 
that’s something, isn’t it!” And she managed 
to dive out of sight in a most insulting manner. 

With his eyes open Nat plunged after her 
and seizing her in his arms planted a kiss on 
her glaring eyes. She promptly planted a 
short-arm jab in the pit of the stomach. She 
had learned it from one of her brothers and it 
was smart enough to knock Nat’s breath out. 

The water he swallowed strangled him and 
he came to the surface so confused and so 
crushed with shame at being the man of all 
men to bring upon him such a rebuke from 
her of all women, that she took pity on him. 

“Pardon my nasty temper, boy. But I 
never could endure submarine flirtation. I 
hate to shock the poor fish.” 

When they left the water he walked away 
from her, but she ran after him to say: 

“Tt’s darling to have you back again, Mr. 
Sunday. Nobody has tried to reform me for so 
long a time that I’m just famished for a lec- 
ture. Come to dinner, won’t you? I’m going 
to the bad afterwards, but Father would love to 
talk to you. You're both of the same age.” 

“I have another engagement, thanks,” he 
mumbled, but she laughed: 

“We'll expect you at eight, and don’t forget 
to wash behind the ears. 

He would not have gone if her father’s secre- 
tary had not traced him and formally invited 
him. His duty to his company compelled him 
to accept, but it was not his duty to his com- 
pany that made him accept Anneke’s challenge 
when she left the house, saying: 

“TI dare you to come along!” 

It was just such a party as Nat had often 
reveled in before he met Anneke—young peo- 
ple being young and older people trying to be, 
dancing, , Singing, , silly games, 
off-color jokes, puerility stunts of all sorts. 

But Anneke spoiled the feast for Nat by out- 
doing all the rest in everything. He did not 
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alive what a spur he gave to her independence 
ly seeming to resent it, or how much of 


hy merel 
-Hrdelight in shocking him lay in his readiness 


peshocked. He abhorred priggery and was 
turiated by her ability to fill him withit. | 

Suddenly the frivolity took a serious turn. | 
tom Medlicote dashed into the room, breath- | 
issly announcing that he was escaping from a | 

xed cop who had chased him for miles. | 

“{ can’t afford to go to jail now. If my} 
lather hears of it, I’m a total loss.” e 

He began to unload bottles of liquor from his | 
wercoat pockets. He said he was afraid of 
jyving them found on him because the cop had 
yen drunk enough to scorn his bribe. 

Tom had hardly distributed ‘the contraband 
mong his eager confederates before a flushed 
gd irate policeman stormed in with truculent 
mijesty. He had already confiscated and ab- 
gtbed enough whisky to be dangerous, and he 
iad his hand on the holster of a huge pistol. 

“l'm lookin’ fo’ ma man,” he roared, “and 
jake Stoat always gets his man. I warn you 
folks not to assist nobody in defyin’ a noflicer 
ithe lawr. Where is he at?” 

Medlicote was hiding, and the men in the 
party attempted to appease the policeman, but 
he flung them off roughly. Seeing a form be- 
hind a curtain he drew his pistol and growled: 

“Come right out o’ that, Buddy, or I’m 
agin’ to shoot you out.” When Medlicote 
hesitated a moment, the officer began to count: 
“One—two——” 

At that moment he felt a warm hand on his, 
pressing the pistol aside. He looked down into 
the bewitching eyes of Anneke, who pleaded: 

“Just one little dance, Jakie, before you go 
out into the night.” 

The deviltry in her eyes annulled his rage. 
She signaled to the band of pale-faced negroes 
toplay and had Jake jigging before he realized 
her se. He fell into her swing, laughing 
boozily, “Well, I’ll be gawdam.” 

As they danced, his pistol cleared a path 
before them. He retained only enough of his 
nission to call out: 

“You behind the curtain there, don’t you 
make no break while I’m dancin’ with this 
little lady, or the old gun will sure spit!” 

He kept turning his head as he whirled, and 
Anneke kept him whirling till he was so dizzy 
that she had to hold him up. He stopped at 
last and fell against the wall, but very close 
to Medlicote. He demanded of Anneke: 

“Say, Lady, who-all are you, anyhaow?” 
“Good Lord, don’t you know me yet?” she 
answered. “‘Where’s your memory? You’ve 
arrested me often enough to know my name.” 
“Have I?” he whooped. ‘“‘Well, what is it?” 
“Your old brain needs a little sharpening, 

,’ she said. “Don’t you move till Mama | 
fixes you a little eye-opener.” 

To the dismay of all the protesting company, 
she darted from the room and returned with 
two long glasses filled from one of Medlicote’s 


_“Whass iss?” the officer sniffed. ‘Smells 

like ” 

“Sassyparilly,” said Anneke. ‘‘Pre-war sas- 
”» | 


“Looky yere!” he roared. “Are you offerin’ | 
a officer of the lawr lawrless stuff?” 

“Of course not, but I always understood that 
when a lady asked a gentleman to drink with 
, he asked no questions.” 

“Well, I’m a gen’leman all right and nobody 
hadn’t better deny it.” 

At the point of his pistol, the chorus ad- 
mitted that he was a gentleman, two gentle- 
men, in fact. He touched brims with Anneke 
and they drained the glasses. When he re- 
covered from the spasm induced in his frame, 
‘Was asking with tear-dimmed eyes: 

: I a gen’leman now, Lady?” 
‘Indubitubally,” said Anneke. 

That struck him as the funniest thing he had 
tver heard and by the time he came out of his 
‘onvulsion Anneke was back with two more 
f Then she wheedled her poor dupe 
Into another dance. This time she alleged a 





fear of the pistol and asked him to lay it on the 
mantel where he could keep his eyes onit. His 
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eye was soon so lost to all sense of direction 
that she compelled Nat Rider to put the pistcl 
in his own pocket by her commanding gestures. 

And now she had made Nat an accessory in 
the felony, or whatever it was. Only one 

thing could have been more odious to him than 
what was going on and that weuld be to refuse 
his connivance. 

Anneke tried to persuade the officer to dance 
with some of the other girls, but they were 
afraid and Samson was infatuated with his 
Delilah. He would have no other. 

Nat saw that the drunken beast was growing 
amorous and, remembering how Anneke had 
greeted his own impulsive embrace in the ocean, 
marveled that she could endure the touch of 
this plebeian brute. 

But the affair went on and on until at last 
the officer was unable to stand at all. Then she 
steered the wobbling hulk to a divan and 
stretched him out. When he would not re- 
lease her she sat by him until he fell asleep. 

Then she subtly disengaged his arms from 
about her, mopped the sweat from her brow, 
and muttered what sounded to Nat like: 

“Crisis!” 

She was probably referring to what she had 
passed through. 

“And now what?” said the host. 

“Phone for a taxi,” said Anneke: 

When it arrived, she superintended the 
transfer of the officer to it. Nat carried the 
front end of him and helped to prop him in his 
seat. Anneke borrowed from Nat money 
enough to buy the driver, whom she ordered to 
find out the officer’s home address from the 
police-station by telephone without telling all 
he knew, and to deliver the remains to the wife 
and kiddies. She ordered Tom Medlicote to 
follow on the officer’s motor-cycle. 

Her last deed was to take the pistol from Nat 
and stuff it into the yawning holster, ‘‘to save 
the poor wreck from getting into trouble.” 

When the taxicab and the motor-cycle had 
gone, Anneke was still unsated. She said: 

“Let’s all go down to the beach for a moon- 
light swim while I coo! off my poor feet. The 
heavy hoofs of that cop have broken down 
every arch I have.” 

There was a groan of protest from the crowd. 
Everybody but Anneke was in a state of pros- 
tration from the strain and the host was frankly 
eager to clear the premises. He wanted to be 
able to sign an affidavit. if necessary, that there 
had been nobody at his house all evening. 

With a sigh of disappointment Anneke or- 
dered Nat to take her home. 

All the way back she kept up a rattle of 
chatter and let him think that the liquor she 
had shared with the policeman had befuddled 
her even more thanit had. Her farewell at the 
door was a mere ‘“Toodly-oo!” 

Even Romeo would have been staggered if 
Juliet had greeted him with a “Toodly-oo!” 
Resolved that he would give her up as a 
hopeless job, Nat wandered about the next day 
lonelier than a preacher at a carnival. 

As the sailor ashore from a long cruise rents a 
boat to while away the time, as the worn-out 
movie actor goes to a movie, and the saddle- 
scarred cowboy spends his day in town on the 
wooden horses of a merry-go-round, so Nat, for 
lack of other diversion, sought out the hack 
driver of a rickety old airship, a man who 
picked up odd five-dollar bills giving thrills to 
people belated enough to be taking their first 
flights. 

Nat rented the shabby plane and went up in 
it fora spin. It gave him more thrills than it 
could have furnished to any ignoramus, for 
only an expert could know how dangerous it 
really was. He expected it to go to pieces be- 
neath him like the “‘one-hoss shay,” but to his 
surprise it held together and he managed to 
land alive. 

He was just advising the owner to patch it 
up with a dab of mucilage and a piece of twine 
when Anneke and her personal mob descended 
upon him. Anneke was all aglow. 





| 


“Nat, darling, you’ve given me the only in- 
spiration I ever had. D’ve just invented 
what’s going to be the new sport of kinks. I’m 
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going to fly over to Cuba for my cocktail 
fly back for dinner. Isn’t it an exquis! 
thought? Don’t you just love it?” 3 

He could find no comment withering endyg 
for the first boast he had ever heard her utter. 


“You don’t seem to get the whole ‘al 
it, old sea-gull,” she said. ‘Perhaps fone 
realize that it’s you that inspired it, and Py 
going to let you fly to Cuba with me.” 

“What in?” he mumbled. 

“Tn this dear little gondola that you’ve just 
been tooling about so gracefully.” 

“Not me, not in this broken-down sew; 
machine,” he laughed. “It’s dangerous,” 

“Oh!” she said, putting an incredible amount 
of scorn into s6 mild a word. ‘Then don’t you 
dream of risking your swanlike neck.” 

“T don’t intend to.” : 

“That’s fine. You’re sure you won't lk 
using the plane?” 

“Never again.” 

“All right, Tom; then you can take me.” 

“What?” 

“The minute my grand idea struck me, Tom 
offered to steer the boat, but I said you had 
first rights to the scheme. Since you are so— 
so discreet and wise and all, I’m going with 
Tom. His neck doesn’t matter, so he’s not so 
careful of it.” 

Nat glared at Medlicote, who had also been 
an aviator in the war, and a hero, too. There 
had been so many heroes that they enjoyed no 
benefit of valor, especially in each other’s eyes; 
and Nat despised Medlicote all the more for 
being an imperfect villain marred by the cou- 
age that belonged only to virtuous men, 

Nat spoke coldly: “You don’t go with 
Medlicote, and you don’t go at all.” 

“Qh, don’t I?” said Anneke. “I know you 
own the earth but when did you buy the sky?” 

“Tt’s dangerous, I teil you.” 

“That’s where the fun comes in,”’ said An- 
neke. ‘“‘Life’s too short to stick to a life-pre- 
server all the time. Tom’s a flying fool.” 

Nat took refuge in his superior size. “If 
Medlicote tries to take you, he’ll never leave 





the ground.” 

Medlicote prepared to dispute the matter, 
but Anneke pushed him back and mocked: 

“How you heroes love one another! But 
don’t you think for one moment, Mr. Safety 
First, that I’m going to abandon the only in- 
spiration I ever had. If you’re too old to 
fly, the man who owns this ship will take me 
over, won’t you?” 

“Sure, Miss, I can swim.” 

“Ti you go at all, you go with me,” said Nat. 
He would have kidnaped her now rather than 
let anybody else risk death with her. Her 
madness was contagious and he resolved to 
carry her to Havana and back if he had to hold 
the machine to its task by sheer will-power. 

“That’s more like my heroic hero,” said An- 
neke. ‘I’m ready when you are, and we'd bet- 
ter be off if we’re to be back for dinner.” 


She borrowed a warm coat and a helmet from | 


the owner of the old bus, and while Nat saw to 
the gas, the oil and the water, and tested the 
struts, the propellers and the engine as best he 
could, Anneke made sure of her cigarets and 
her flask. 


They took off in an ominous mussy way with | 


the engine balking and stuttering. No barm- 


yard fowl ever sailed across a fence with less § 


grace. 

But, once aloft, the engine displayed 2 
smooth angelic eagerness that should have 
warned Nat that it was the old bird’s swan- 
song. He thought, instead, how strangely 
pleasant it was to be alone with Anneke, fat 
from her madding crowd and the earthy cof 
ruptions that spoiled her soul. He could not 
tel! her what was in his mind, but his heart was 
like an eagle’s, and he wished that he might 
mount on up and up beyond the air into 
ether and beyond that to some bright lan 
place on the Milky Way. If Anneke could 
never see her muddy companions again, he f 
that she could be purified by some sky-ché 
and they could be happy together with @ 
prosperity impossible on this ruinous planet. 

Anneke pretended to be delighting in the 
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beneath, the slow passage of the long 
strand of beach ae ~ green - vl 
palms and the foaming silver fringe of the 
ah Atlantic blue. But Se heart was really 
busy with pride in her companion. She had 
mastered him and was content, satisfied with 
her triumph and meek as any other conqueror. 
She, too, would have been glad of an ethereal 
honeymoon, where she could be herself and not 
have to war with the slave-drivers and the 
critics whom she had to insult to prove her 
recious independence. 

She watched the countless islets of the 
Florida Keys slip in far under the keel of the 

irship like a flotilla of moored seacraft. She 
was shrieking that she would love to land on 
one of them when she got her wish. 

Abruptly the engine died. The slow relent- 
less laws of gravity caught up with it and took 

ion of it, hurled it whirling back to the 
earth. While Nat worked with a grim frenzy 
at the dead stick and all the complex machin- 
ery, Anneke gazed blankly at the ocean leaping 
toward her in a vast billow. The tufts of land 
just beneath swelled with an idiot effect of in- 
flating balloons. 

They had climbed so high that in the long, 
long fall she had time to reproach herself for 
the destruction of this admirable gentleman 
whom she had teased to a fool’s finish. He 
turned to see how she was taking her death, 
and through their goggles their eyes ex- 

d grotesquely monstrous incompre- 
hensible messages before he turned back to 
cut off the gas switches to prevent a blaze. 

Suddenly he felt her clutch upon him and 
seemed to understand that she was not afraid 
for herself but for him. She wanted to shelter 
him in some way! to break his fall as best she 
could with her own frail body! 

That infuriated him and they were fighting 
when they struck with a crash and a splash like 
the end of the world. 

Successive buckets of water thrown up into 
Anneke’s face by the marching breakers woke 
her from coma. The agony of her first breath 
convinced her that she had cracked more than 
one rib. Blood was streaming from under her 
helmet and the arm that had crowded Nat’s 
head into her shallow bosom was a livid mass; 
but his beautiful face was not marred. His 
body, though, was hideously contorted, his 
limbs bent every which way with the proof of a 
dozen shattered bones. 

Anneke dragged her own battered members 
from about him, with many a sharp cry and 
every oath she knew. Before she had extri- 
cated herself from all the entanglements she 
had lost her shoes, most of her skirt and great 
shreds of skin and stockings glued together. 

Her pain-dreary eyes saw that the lazily 
tolling waves moved up to a mere punctuation 
= of igo ding 

ing, bleeding, panting, cursing, she at- 
tacked the shattered air scow and pulled and 
pushed, hoisted and wrenched, twisted and un- 
twisted wires, and managed to disentangle Nat 
as far down as the waist before he came back to 
life ant damning the dog’s breed that was 
ma im. 


When he saw who it was and what a wreck 
she was, he fainted and from far off heard her 
shrieking at him, as in a dream: 

“Oh, Nat, Nat, for the love of heaven, swear 
at me some more!” 

He came back with a wry green smile that 
broke her to tears. They tasted mighty good 
on his lips. They proved that she was human 
and also what he wanted her to be, woman. 
When he was awake enough to wonder at her 
being alive and to be able to pour out sympathy 
for her wounds, she glibly denied that she had 
any except a few undeniable scratches. 

It was not easy to conceal the fractured ribs, 
for groans came up automatically when she 
took a deep breath, but she disguised the wails 
in profanity and he was too far gone to suspect. 

hat she said to her whisky flask when she 
found it a mess of wet splintered glass would 

ve scared a mule-driver. 

Between swoons Nat was able to help her 
with directions as to the next thing to lift for 
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Now and then she had to work 
under water. Now and then to climb far out 
on teetering wreckage. The hot sun was a 
crimson blur on thé horizon before he was 
freed from the teeth of the trap, but he was un- 
able to move either legs or arms, so she half 
swam with him, half towed him through red- 
tinted waters to red-tinted sands. 

The only lucky break they had was the fact 
that the tide was high, for it was ghastly work 
dragging his limp body beyond the mark. Yet 
she achieved it. 

She made tourniquets with a skill she had 
learned years before in a girls’ camp. She 
bound him up and patched him up and made 
driftwood splints with all the wisdom she had 
or could glean from him. 

She was quite convinced that he was going 
to live when suddenly the hot sun was gone, the 
air went cool, then black and bleak. 

Her man began to mumble through his 
chattering teeth. “I’m cold.. ’m mighty 
cold. Ugh, but I’m very cold.” 

A terror that she had never known congealed 
her heart and threw her into a panic of despera- 
tion. She whipped off her heavy coat and 
tucked it about him. Still he shivered and 
turned blue. She whipped her tattered 
dress off over her head and wrapped it about his 
quaking legs. She peeled off her bloomers, and 
what was left of her stockings and slipped his 
pitiful cold hands into them. In her frenzy she 
unbound her filmy brassiére and wound it 
about his throat. And that was all there was. 

For the first time she wished that she had 
been voluminously enveloped as a Godey’s 
lady with enough flannel petticoats to smother 
a polar bear. But a Godey’s lady would never 
have gone sky-riding without a chaperon and 
would rather have let the world perish than 
her own modesty. 

Poor Anneke had neither modesty nor petti- 
coats, so she began to cast about for fuel. 
Finding her cigaret-lighter working for once, 
she succeeded in starting a blaze. But she 
could not keep Nat warm without setting him 
on fire, so she dug with her torn fingers a ditch 
in the sand and eased him into it beneath the 
wind. 

He ceased to shiver and lay so still that she 


his release. 


| night she kept running to and fro for fresh 
| wood. The ocean was morbid and the palm- 
| depths full of mysterious terrors. Every bit of 





driftwood was farther than the last and she 
sang ditties from musical comedies to jazz 
away the horrors from her heart at least. 

Breathing was pain and motion was like be- 
ing broken on the rack, but it was better to 
hurt than to accept the peace of death, and she 
hobbled through dance steps. 

Nobody protested, least of all Nat Rider. 
She bent down and shrieked at him. 

He slept on. At least she hoped that it was 
sleep. 

She forbore smoking in a superstitious feeling 
that that might appease him, though her one 
prayer of thanksgiving had been uttered when 
she found that her cigarets were safe and dry 
in their waterproof case. 

Toward the last of the black hours a vicious 
inky gale swept over the island with such bitter 
froth from the waves that she burrowed in the 
sand on the windward side of Nat and shielded 
him as best she could with her own congealing 
flesh. 

The first ironic roses in the east gave their 
own color to her snow-cold body whipped 
with the driven sand. She was wakened by 
Nat’s delirious mutterings. Thinking himself 
back in one of the hospitals where he had spent 
many a weary war-month, he was babbling: 

“Nurse, if I could only smoke! Oh, if I 
could only have a smoke!” 

Anneke flung off the sand that was her only 
blanket, fumbled in her coat where it lay about 
him, found a cigaret and her lighter, sheltered 
the flame in her icy bosom and her bleeding 
hands until it caught. Then she set the cigaret 
in his bruised mouth. 

Still thinking himself in France, he drank 
deep of the mystic solace of warm smoke in 
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agonizing lungs, and laughed pathetj 

“It’s a good thing the Anti*Cigaret League 
never got to France, eh?” 

“A good thing, son,” said Anneke. 

‘‘What an ange! you are, Nurse!” 

Anneke damned the unknown angel with, 
jealousy she had never felt for anyone else; but 
her hatred was for the woman, not the ma 
She watched the cigaret as if it were an altar 
fire, shook off the ashes when the need 
and put it back, feeling a vicarious consfort ae 
had never taken in smoke before. 

When the first cigaret was a stub too short 
for another puff, Nat sighed: ee 

‘Nurse, that tastes like—more!” 

One after one she lighted her stock for him, 
and shook off the ashes as they grew. a 
devout smoker could understand the mingled 9: 
bliss and anguish she had from the sacrifice 
She watched the last one with a miser’s dread. 
but le fell asleep with half of it cnet 
She put it out with care, against his further 
need, and stowed it cautiously in a pocket of 
her coat still spread across him. Then she fell 
back fainting in her little ditch. 

She had a nightmare of a rattling airship 
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falling, falling into roaring breakers. The his fath 
dream was inspired by the arrival of the sea. him!- 
plane that had carried her father all night ina § jm at | 
vain search of the myriad keys. Took up 
The drifting débris of Nat’s airship marked } jster on 
the place of the disaster, and old Caldwell Somethir 
Jones leaped into the surf from his own plane 
and was carried sprawling ashore. Bee: tough p 
On all fours he studied the bloody traces of lect!” To 
Anneke’s wanderings. They led him towanl } nore fro 
two mounds of sand that might have. bem § sdier b 
graves. Two faces were visible. He mar} pe gm 
veled that the man’s set features were almost § {oq” } 
lost in the heap of sand-strewn clothes that § tetter tl 
covered him. On top of the heap were the B thee da 
light draperies that a girl would wear. Close vat—lik 


to Nat Rider’s leather-helmeted head was a 


é 


littler one with blood matting the close-cropped § that afte 
hair. The cameo face of Anneke was Chis § what A 
crossed with cuts till her father could hardly § amoufi 
know her for his child. One swollen arm all as 
black and blue clasped the body of Nat Rider. f "bj 

Her father’s cry of terror woke her. She jst you 
opened her eyes, blinked in the level sunbeams, & to huma 
tried to smile, found it too painful, swept at “Not 
her sole garment of sand, and sat up like a hall- § pis own 
awakened child. But the effort wrung a wall F get som 
of anguish from her snapped ribs, and from | New Ar; 
habit she changed it to an oath. Then she | time of 
stretched out a pleading palm and moaned | would 
with a babyish petulance. ~~ B First Hi 

“For Crisis’ sake, give me a cigaret.” and the 

Her father saw only that her hand was tom § ye reac] 


and that the pit of sand where she had lain Was § ines, 





red with her blood. with the 
“aie : crowd e: 
Nat’s injuries were even more serious that § keen ag 
Anneke feared, for when the surgeon a 8 blasted 
most suffocated him in bandages he kept bab} = “The 
bling, “Marry me, Anneke! Marry me, orl lytical 
don’t want to live.” She would have pr and sta 
him anything to get him well. But he nev No Ma 
got entirely well, for, even when his scars Wei strung 
healed and his bones mended, he insisted 00 Very jj 
the wedding. : Ypres t 
She humored him even in that, but it em be ki, 
barrassed her horribly when he would e the fell 
to her indulgent, if incredulous, friends that} goo ok 
Anneke Janneke Jones was the wisest, bra Humor 
noblest woman that ever blessed the earth, am and pit 
al] her ways were perfect. She would blusha point-n 
that who never blushed at anything else, a0d§ shell sh 
try to squirm out of it by saying: _ . 9h wed to 
“You see the poor Humpty fell on his head, of some 
and he’s been addled ever since.” oe “I w 
He never lets her light her cigaret if he 8% valesce 
within reach of her, as he usually is, but alwas3¥} ‘congoli 
has another one ready for her before the last 88 decorat 
finished. He won’t even take a puff of it, § the ad) 
membering what she once did for him. the’ lab 
And he hands it to her as if it were a lightel| gun fir 
candle offered to a saint. Her father fee light, y 
from the look in his eyes, that Nat will still ee 
keeping up his priestly office when Anneke is ! 
old as her mother is now. And her mot drama 





wonders if she is too old to learn to smoke. 
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athetically 

vet Lag The Soul of Honor 

ee (Continued from page 39) 

ngel with intry in the old vicarage of the village 

ne else; byt er omatlly I only told them of Martin’s 

t the map, sness as I had seen him always, except for 

- a altar} iat moment of nerves in the bedroom of the 
Tose inet. 

comifort she French estaminet. 


He was demobilized pretty quickly after the 
yar which ended—-miraculously, as it seemed 
tp those of us who believed that the enemy 
jad a lot more fight in them—four months 
after that meeting of ours in the Véritable 
Coucou. I met him several times in town look- 
ing astoundingly changed—as we all looked— 
now that he was in “‘civvies” again. We had 


b too shor 


hehad made for a peace-time job. 

It appeared that his plans were pretty 
vague, so far, but there was no immediate 
hurry. He had some arrears of pay to B oa 
about with and anyhow all he wanted for a 
while was a quiet time in the old home— 
his father and mother feasted their eyes 
on him!—with a chance of getting back his 
form at golf and an occasional trip to town to 
lok up any pals who still remained alive. 
later on, of course, he would have to get busy. 

ing in the writing line, he supposed, 
ey didn’t pay. 

‘Don’t let your lady muse die of sheer neg- 
lect!’ I told him. “The world expects a lot 


sldier blinded on the Somme.” 

He smiled at my tribute to those lines. “Oh 
lord,” he said, “I’ve written heaps of things 
better than that! J had an idea that one of 
these days I might do something big about the 

Hardy’s ‘Dynasts’—drama and 
\mrical stuff, I mean, getting at the spirit of it so 
that afterwards the younger crowd may know 
what Armageddon was really like without 

and in the minds of the fighting 
men, as I know them from first to last.” 

"4 big idea, old lad!” I said. ‘Enough to 
last you the next ten years, and a great service 
tohumanity—if you get the truth through.” 

“Not easy!’ he answered, laughing a little at 
hisown audacity of idea. “But I think I could 
get something down. I shall start with the 
New Army which came out singing—before the 
time of disillusion and general bloodiness. It 
would mean getting back to the spirit of the 
wa First Hundred Thousand—I was one of ’em— 
and the first raw impressions of the game before 
we reached the front—filthy billets behind the 
lines, rat-haunted barns, Flemish estaminets 
with their frowzy womenfolk, and that cheery 
crowd exalted by a kind of spiritual ecstasy and 
keen as mustard to see ‘the real thing.’ Poor 
blasted young fools, of whom I was one! 

“There’d be a chance for fine writing— 
lytical stuff about dawn above the trenches, 
and stand-to in the front line, and the look of 
No Man’s Land with the body of one’s pal 
sttung up on the enemy’s barbed wire, and 
Very lights gleaming on the ghost city of 
Ypres back there in the salient. There would 
bea kind of rhythm through it all, and I’d get 
the fellows talking, as I used to hear them, in 
good old cockney and every dialect of England. 

lumorous stuff about the nasty ways of death, 
and bits of Germans, and vermin, and five- 
point-nines, and the way the sergeant got 
shell shock, and funny things like that which 

‘ hel used to make them roar with laughter because 
us HEAGE of some dark irony hidden in their simple souls. 

I would let myself go on night raids, con- 





i= nt camps, love in war time, the attack, 

ve last is dating,’ prisoners, shot for cowardice, 

of it, re decorated for valor while temporarily insane, 
? 


the advance of the tanks, gas masks, retreat, 

boring of , the chatter of machine- 
gun fire, the battle-field at night under moon- 
light, with the dead and wounded—no loss of 
Subjects for a drama in verse iri Shakespearian 

! What do you think? The spirit of it all, 
dramatized! The great big bloody Thing 
Which is war!”” 











luncheon together and I asked him what plans 








more from the man who wrote those lines toa | 
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Mechanical 
Refrigeration 
The Born Syphon 


Refrigerator, in its 
perfection of prin- 
ciple and design, 
adapts itself both 
practically and 
scientifically to 
mechanical refriger- 
ation as well as ice. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR Co. 
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HERE is a real taste 

to the food served 
on a dining car. It 
results from proper 
refrigeration. 


BoHNSyphonRefrigera- 
tors are used on the 
dining cars of practically 
every American railroad 
and by the Pullman 
Company on their Cafe 
and Buffet cars. 


Standardization has 
made the cost of BOHN 
Refrigerators reasonable 
to the average home. 


SAINT PAUL 


NEW YORK 
5 E. 46th St. 


227 No. Michigan Blvd. 
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UST a mongrel .... yet if Bob or 

Dad were awarding blue ribbons 
Spot would get them all. Friend, 
companion, playmate—he receives no 
end of affection, but (and perhaps 
this is true of your dog) little of 
necessary physical care. ; 











Can You Understand 
What Spot Is Telling? 


SPOT has complained for months— 
biting at his hindquarters, restless 
appetite and bowels ir- 


in his ue 
ling his trouble as best 


regular—te 
any dog can. 
This trouble is a serious parasitic dis- 
ease, common to all dogs at all ages. 
It is worms. It weakens a dog’s health, 
spoils his temper, spirit and appear- 
ance. It leads to other dog diseases — 
and calls for instant remedy, as every 
dog fancier and kennel owner knows. 


This remedy is easy to give and en- 
tirely safe. Used and endorsed by dog 
lovers for more than half a century— 
Glover's Vermifuge or Glover's Worm 
Capsules. Puppies should thus be 
doctored monthly and older dogs 
regularly four times a year. 


Sold by Drug Stores, 


Pet Shops and Kennels 


If you want to keep your dog healthy 
be prepared to minister promptly to 
his needs. Get the following Glover’s 
medicines from your dealer. Have 
them on hand in case of quick need 


Glover's Vermifuge 65c 
Giover’s Worm Capsules 65¢ 
Glover's Condition Pills 65c 
Glover’s Distemper Medicine $1.25 
Glover's Mange Medicine 65¢ 
Glover's Digestive Pills . ° 65c 
Glover’s Imperial Medicated Soap 30c 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


This Dog Book Free 


Tells how to feed and care for 
your dog. Explains all dog dis- 
eases—gives symptoms and reme- 
dies. Every dog owner should 
have _ this authoritative work. 
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He spoke with a kind of humor in his eyes, 
smiling at this vast idea which had taken 
possession of him as his future life’s work. He 
was perhaps afraid that I should jeer at him. 

“Martin Daintry,” I said solemnly, “you 
were saved to do this thing. That’s why you 
have come through without a scratch. Go to 
it, my lad!” 

My words revealed some secret thought in 
his own mind. 

“Queer you say that!’ he exclaimed. “I 
often wonder why nothing hit me. It makes 
me a bit scared sometimes.” 

I accepted his invitation to spend a week- 
end, sometime later, at the vicarage in the 
village near Evesham. 

When I went down there Martin was making 
love very ardently to Ruth Burnaby. He had 
postponed his drama in Shakespearian style for 
a time, and was, as he told me, marvelously 
pleased with life and peace. 

That girl, Lady Ruth Burnaby, belonged to 
the old-fashioned type of English womanhood, 
untouched, I thought, by the post-war spirit 
of restlessness and rattle. When most girls 
were bobbing their hair, hers was wound round 
her head in two lovely plaits like twisted 
bronze. She had a really flower-like beauty 
because of her fair skin and dark liquid eyes— 
and a delicate color which touched her lips 
and cheeks. That sounds doll-like, but there 
was nothing of the wax doll about this country- 
bred girl who had loved hunting before the war 
and had played cricket and all kinds of games 
with those two brothers who had been killed. 

It was inevitable that she should have fallen 
in love with Martin Daintry, and he with her, 
now that they were near neighbors again. 

When he came back as one of the few sur- 
vivors of that youth she had known, she greeted 
him as her mate and lover, without secret or 
shame. They kissed each other at this first 
meeting. 

I watched them play golf one day, and fol- 
lowed them round the links. Martin played a 
poor game. I could see that his thoughts were 
not on the ball at all. All his soul was caught up 
by the beauty of this girl with him, and there 
was devotion and adoration in his eyes. 

That evening Ruth came down to supper at 
the vicarage, and I noticed that Martin and 
she did not talk very much to each other, and 
had shy eyes, as though something had made 
them a little afraid of each other for the first 
time. Now and again their eyes met and the 
smile that passed between them was a secret 
message. 

After supper we played cards for a time—the 
vicar and his wife, with Ruth and me, while 
Martin sat out smoking cigarets from the 
depths of a big armchair, until he became 'rest- 
less and went to the French windows and 
looked out into the garden, which was filled 
with a milky radiance under a clear starlit sky. 

“A fine night for a bombing raid!” he said, 
with an ironical smile. 

“Forget the war, my Dear!” said his mother. 

He made one or two other remarks in the 
course of our game of bridge, until his father 
rebuked him mildly. 

“Martin, my dear boy, how can we play 
bridge when you keep interrupting like that?” 

“Tell them!”’ said Ruth, looking across at 
Martin with a smiling tenderness, while a sud- 
den wave of color flooded her face. 

Martin came away from the window, and 
stood behind Ruth’s chair, and stooped down 
suddenly and kissed her hair. 

“You three good people,” he said, “Ruth and 
I have tried to keep a secret from you, but 
what’s the use? We’re just dying to tell the 
world. Ruth and I have found out that we 
love each other.” 

“Till death us do part,” said Ruth, raising 
her hand and pulling down Martin’s head till 


any surprise in the family? That’s a dre 
anticlimax!” f 
“Oh, my Dears,” said Mrs. Daintry, “ 
been praying God to bless this dear 
yours. Ruth, what will your father and mo 
say? . Martin has no money unless he cane 
it re nap sl 
“Too true,” said Martin rather ruefully: 
shall have to get busy.” Tally 
“That great drama of yours!”’ said Ry 
“We’re going to be famous as well as rich” 
It seemed that Lord and Lady Burnaby 
no objection to the match, wanting th 
daughter’s happiness after so much grief, 4 


their daughter would have enough for martagt 2° 


even if Martin, who had served his country 9) 
time of need, never earned a penny of hisom§ - 
That night I went into Martin’s room 
put my hand on his shoulder. “Your af | 
doesn’t fail you, old man. Ruth isa lovelylaif . 
and you’ve earned the happiness that’s comin. 

to you by all you did in the war.” 

“Thanks,” he said emotionally. “A th 
sand thanks, my dearold man . . . I wish 
heaven I were worthy of her.” 

“None more so,”’ I said. “Not in the lengi 
and breadth of England.” 

“Utterly unworthy,” he answered, “Ny 
aved to _— ~ earth under her feet.” 

ff yet she loves you,” I said, laughing 
him. “With a hero-worship, Martin!” 

“Tt’s all miraculous,” he answered. “Mar. 
velous beyond all words. I don’t deserve it’ 

I went back to town after that week-end nex 
Evesham, but saw Martin three or four tims 
within the next month or two. He had made:} + 
start with his drama on the war. It was th - 
best stuff he had ever written, he told me, and 
promised to send me a copy of the first parta 
soon as he could get it typed. One night Ruth 
and he came up to town together and we went 
to the theater and had supper afterwards, an 
I was touched by the spiritual passion betwee 
them which they could not hide. 

“Happy?” I asked Ruth between the act 
when Martin was talking to a friend in the firs 
row of the stalls—a dramatic critic who h 
been a machine gunner in his old battalion. 

“Wonderfully,” said Ruth. ‘But I sh 
never be worthy of Martin. He’s an ide 
with the heart of a poet, and I’m just a count 
wench! It doesn’t seem fair—to be hi ike 
this—when so many girls have lost thet fo el 
and all joy in life.” 

“You're a modest couple,” I remarked 
“Neither of you is worthy of the other, i 
seems!” 

“Martin lives in the clouds,” she toldm 
“I’m just an earth woman, at his feet!” __ 

I saw them off in a taxi and envied the 
happiness when Martin took the girl’s hand aw 
raised it to his lips, as I saw by the light of tt 
street lamp. The war had left no darkness 
his soul, now that he had this girl’s love. 5 
would not be afraid if the candle went out! 

So I thought until one night a week late 
when he came to my rooms with a ghosl 
haunted face and misery in his eyes. _ 

It was some time before I could get himt 
tell me what had happened while he paced 
room crying “God! God!” like a stricken ma 

“Tell me,” I said. “For heaven’s sake, 
yourself together, my dear man! Is it anyth 
about Ruth? Is she dead, or dying?” 

“T’ve smashed her,” he said in a broke 
voice. “I wish I’d been killed in the war!” 

“Tell me,” I exclaimed . almost angtl) 
“Have you gone mad or something?” 

“I was mad that night,” he answered, 
leaned up against the wall as though all 
strength had gone out of his body. 

“What night?” I asked, frightened by 
anguish. 

“That night at the Véritable Coucou.” 

He lurched into a chair and sat there staf 
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at me with haggard eyes. 4 
“Don’t you remember? I was afraid of f 
dark, I was afraid of seeing Bartlett’s ia 
again. I came into your room W. 
candle went out. After that I went on t 
landing. Marguerite heard me groaning # 
came out of her room. She understo 


their lips met. 

“Good gracious!” said Mr. Daintry with 
smiling irony. ‘Why do you interrupt our 
| game again to tell us something which has been 
perfectly apparent for the past six weeks?” 

Martin stared at his father. “Is that a 
fact? Then our announcement doesn’t cause 
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€S a dread che put her arms round me and kissed me on 
. ind the lips and I was glad to feel her close to me. 
ntty, “Thaw she came into my room, and I wasn’t afraid 
dear love any more.” 
“ft was kind of little Marguerite,” I said. 
“ft was a night in war time, my dear old 
man. Lord knows——” : 
It was some time before he spoke again. 
“There were other nights. I was billeted 
there again when the battalion was pulled out 
of the line. Before we went south for the big 
advance which ended with the Armistice, 
‘Marguerite cried when I said good-by, and I This is the ideal nail, note 
aM promised to write to her, but never did—cad the beautiful curve of the 
4 that I was! I wanted to forget that particular cuticle that gives the al- 
isode, and the Véritable Coucou, and other mond shape. 
Ad ” 








“J shouldn’t revive those ghosts,” I said. 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.” 

He looked at me somberly, and his lips but 
“not his eyes smiled for a moment. ‘The past 
doesn’t die. The ghosts come back. Mar- 
guerite has come back. She writes from the 
estaminet. It has taken five months to reach 
mé as there was only ‘England’ on the envelop. 
She’s the mother of a child—six months old. 
She has called it Martin.” 

I had a kind of physical shock as he spoke 
those words. I remember giving a cry of dis- W\ ) 
may and stammering out a word or two of in- 
credulity, followed by a harsh laugh which had 
no mirth in it. 

“That letter puts me into the mud,” said 
Martin. “It makes a hideous mockery of all 


Istand for. Idealism! What hypocrisy! I’m 
just a skunk—a common breaker of women’s 
‘hearts!’ He flicked over to me a letter which 


he had drawn from his breast pocket. ‘Read 
that,” he said. 


It was written by Madame Degville, en- P 

closed, I suppose, with the letter from Mar- f f tf 

guerite, and it was an appeal to Martin to make a Cs, é G Ss i O Uu | i a N l Cu A e 
her daughter “respectable.” The poor girl, she 

wrote, was suffering shame in her own village. 






































It had given the Véritable Coucou a bad name. ? . ous J 9 
Haane Besvile sled upon Afartn's boner Remove the dead cuticle -- Supply the missing oils 

as an English officer. Her little Marguerite 
Were tes good wife to him. aT perfecting Cutex for A 


“It’s blackmail!” I cried with a kind of rage. > : - “ff, f 
“Tt’s all a trick. They’re making a dupe of en removing all dead cuticle, vf } 
_you, Martin. That little slut——” pita ' >) Northam Warren has created two / i, i 

He a his A pero ee not call her} \\ marvelous new preparations for s . 
child” ee ee SO pee the second step—supplying the \/ 

“T wonder!” I said. “I want to be sure of f , awe a missing oils. 
the facts. Let’s think this thing out, old man.” in ; One manicure with Cutex Cuticle 

“T’ve thought it out,” he answered grimly. C Oil : = 
“My brain has been running round like a rat Cream or Oil and your cuticle SECOND 
in a trap—thinking it out—trying to find a| Yournailscannotlook pretty 1s smoother. Soon it will look = Supply the oils the cuticle 
Ned tag There’s no way of escape, un-| #f ugly dead cuticle clings better than you ever thought it Jacks with Cutex Cuticle 

have like a blackguard—worse than I| around the edges. The only : cae pe a Cream or Oil. It is rubbed in 

am already. What would Ruth think of me if | way to remove it is with the ip : Lan sion ~ y a after the Remover to keep the 
I tried to do that? Her ‘idealist’! Her} safe antiseptic—Cutex. to the beautiful curve that makes cypicle soft and pliant. 
‘white knight’!”” the nails almond shaped, the fin- 


“Tell her,” I urged. “Tell her now. She’ll gers look long and slender. 


understand—and forget.” : ee rere echt 
-tenartaes 6RUT your nails can’t look nice if old dead cuticle is left clinging to 


He sat there in his chair, leaning’ forward : : earns re 
with his hands clasped between his knees, and the nails. The thing that removes it is just the familiar Cutex 


ven he raised his eyes to mine he looked older, Cuticle Remover. First every shred of dead skin is wiped away with this 
re oe paseed po pak gerne A safe antiseptic. Then the Cream or Oil is massaged over the cuticle, the 
she was showing me her wading things. We nails, and under the tips. If the cuticle is very bad put it on every night 
ed alone together, and she was frightened at first. 

when I broke down like a shell-shocked idiot Only by supplying these needed oils can you have the lovely ovals that 


- . . I told her the whole thing.” . : : 
“If I know Ruth,” I said, sahe sas ehdiiiiie, give the nails the desired almond shape. 


and understanding, and forgiving.” Send coupon and toc for samples of Cutex Cream, Oil and Cuticle Remover and see what 
Beyond all words,” he told me, and for a magic this new method works. If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. CC, 
Moment or two his eyes shone with a kind of 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Canada, Northam Warren, New York, Paris, London. 
oment 0 y 5 
pg light because of Ruth’s kindness, her 
“ + f 
pcg ag i Bee: me kiss her I enclose toc for samples of Cutex Cuticle 
’ . , i i r 
Fieaid hate watts Wk lacspdulity ‘and 7 Mail Cream and Oil and Cutex Cuticle Remover 
. Rant. “For the ust tae?’ Tere ai with other essentials for the manicure. . 
“What madness is that?” ' 4 o Ds the coupon NortHam Warren, Dept. CC4, 
“T'm catching the morning boat to France,” : for the RR ere ene Ome 
told me, as a man might announce his own =a 
sentence of death. ‘N = new way 
T refused to accept the fact. There must be ~ t , eal feda 
te way out—in honor and good faith. ee ’ 
S o! I said loudly. “Martin, for heaven’s 
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He seemed surprised and distressed by my 
passionate protest. “‘It’s the only way to save 
a rag of self-respect. Because. I am Ruth’s 
lover I must marry Marguerite. Don’t you 
see that? Ruth believes—even now—in my 
honor and idealism! She wants me to go to 
that poor girl, who is the mother of my child. 
I am going.” 

I was stricken by the tragedy of this renun- 
ciation, this deliberate sacrifice of love between 
two human souls perfectly mated by every in- 
stinct of birth and tradition and ideal. It 
seemed to me frightful that anything should 
smash a love like that. Horrible that this 
friend of mine, so much above the coarse clay 
of ordinary humanity, a poet and a sensitive 
soul, should be dragged down to the level of a 
little drab like Marguerite and the squalor of a 
French estaminet. 

Did the laws of honor and morality demand 
such a living sacrifice? Was it fair to a girl 
like Ruth Burnaby, who had given everything 
in her heart to this lover of hers? Was it fair 
to England or the world that this man’s genius 
should be thwarted and perhaps destroyed by 
the inevitable degradation that lay ahead of 
him? Was it not a wanton cruelty to that 
father and mother who had devoted all their 
lives ‘to him and now needed him? 

I had a cynical and ghastly doubt about Mar- 
guerite’s child. Was there any proof at all 
that Martin was the author of its life? Other 
officers had been billeted .at the Véritable 
Coucou in time of war. They too had liked to 
see the laughing eyes of Marguerite, and to 
have her company when the candles went out. 

“Martin,” I said, “I’ve always backed the 
moral point of view. I’m not one of the world’s 
cynics. But let’ ’s look at this business without 
false sentiment.” 

What could I say when he told me that 
nothing could alter his decision? Ruth ex- 
pected him to live up to his own code of honor. 
His father and mother, after their agony of 
grief, had seen no other way. His own con- 
science would torture him if he tried to dodge 
this thing. 

For a moment my emotion made me angry 
and impatient with this idealism. 

“Oh, all right,” Isaid. “If Ruth wants you 
to marry that little drab I’ve nothing more to 
say. And I can’t argue with a man who 
deliberately sacrifices himself on an altar of 
idealism which is based on blackmail, as I 
truly believe.” 

He looked at me somberly and shook his 
head. “Not an altar of idealism,” he said. 
“Tt won’t look like that i in the back parlor of 
the Véritable Coucou . . . 

For a moment he broke down in my room and 
wept like a boy up against the cruelty of life, as 
indeed he was. 


I remained friends with Ruth Burnaby, and 
I think perhaps I was the only friend she had 
with whom she could talk freely about Martin. 
I remember that it was about a month after his 
going that she came to my rooms one after- 
noon-looking ill and sad, poor girl, but mar- 
velously self-controlled. 

“You were his best friend,” she told me. “I 
want you to know that I love him as much now 
as before he told me—about that girl. He 
thinks I’m wonderful because I forgive him! 
I have nothing to forgive. It was war time. 
Ask him to understand that I have nothing to 
forgive and that always I pray for his happi- 
ness with Marguerite!” 

“T hate the thought of that marriage,”’ I said. 
“You ought to have saved him. What proof 
was there about that child?’ 

“He believed it,” she said. “And he was 
pitiful. He had to marry } Marguerite.” 

“Why?” Lasked. “Why 

“To save his soul,” ae usin simply. 
“He was conscience-stricken. It seemed to 
make a lie of his idealism. I told him to go to 
her.” 

“T know,” I said. “And most men would 
think you foolish. Even heartless.” 

“And you?” she asked. 


“T think you’re wond*rf!. A saint and a 
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heroine rare in this wicked world. You put us 
all to-shame, my -Dear.’’. . 

She shook her head and I saw a little mist 
of tears-in-her eyes. ‘Nothing like that! 
Only Martin’s sweetheart. If I hadn’t loved 
him so much I should have tried to kill his con- 
science. I couldn’t drag him down. Don’t you 
see?” 

It was only for a moment that she revealed 
the agony of her sacrifice for love’s sake by a 
sudden passion of tears. And after that, as 
the months passed, I saw her again now and 
then, and mostly she spoke of Martin’s work on 
that lyrical drama of the war which he had dis- 
cussed with her down at Evesham in the days 
of their happiness. It was her spiritual link 
with him now, apart from the letters he wrote 
from time to time—long letters which of 
course she never showed me. 

But this drama of his, written on sheets of 
squared paper, as though torn out of a French 
exercise book, was something we could share as 
asecretincommon. It came to me at irregular 
intervals, sometimes only a few sheets, some- 
times quite a batch of manuscript, in his fine, 
delicate writing, until at the end of something 
like a year I had the first two books of what 
I believe to be a work of genius destined to live 
as long as the English-speaking world remem- 
bers its heroic dead, and has an ear for noble 
verse, and thrills to the comedy and tragedy of 
life’s adventure. 


I read this work aloud to Ruth. She, as I” 


know, learned it by heart. We discussed it 
line by line, and vied with each other in praise 
of its form and style, its simplicity and 
strength, its sense of stupendous drama, with, 
often, a lyrical beauty lifting it up above the 
brutality and cruelty of human strife. 
Martin’s letters, sent to me at rather long in- 
tervals with these batches of manuscript, did 
not tell me much about his life. He had mar- 
ried Marguerite. The child was a queer little 
mortal with a French temperament and 
English eyes, gray-blue like his father’s. 
Madame Degville, his mother-in-law, was 
somewhat of a trial. Now and again he saw 
English visitors to the battle-fields—ex- 
officers showing their people round and drop- 


ping into the Véritable Coucou to see if Mar- 


guerite were still there. They were astounded 
to find him helping in the kitchen and doing 
odd jobs in the yard. It seemed to give them 
a bit of a shock! 

The French neighbors—shopkeepers and 
local farmers—were friendly folk but limited in 
education and hostile to England. It was 
perfide Albion again after all that common 
sacrifice and all those dead in the fields of 
France. Marguerite took that view. Her 
mother was convinced of it. He had given up 
arguing—except when he lost his temper and 
made an ass of himself. It was hard to hear 
England abused. 

His heart ached to see an English village 
again, to walk up Evesham High Street with 
its old houses, to turn in at the old vicarage. 

Only now and again did Martin reveal any 
mental suffering or spiritual anguish because of 
his exile, and this sacrifice for conscience’s sake, 
until at last there came from him a tragic letter 
which I read as a cry of despair. 

““My chief purpose in life now is to finish that 
stuff of mine—this drama of the war—which I 
am sending you in batches. While I am work- 
ing at that I warm myself with a little flame of 
hope that I may give something to the world— 
to England, anyhow—which will lift me out of 
the mud and justify the faith of those who be- 
lieved in me. Ruth—and you—and my father 
and mother. 

“Tt’s a hard fight, old man! I’m up against 
a deadly enemy. It’s the Véritable Coucou 
which mocks at me, and cries ‘Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!’ when I steal up into my little room— 
that room where the candle went out—to write 
another verse or two. ‘You fool!’ says that 
squalid bird. ‘What’s the good of writing high- 
falutin stuff about the soul of England and the 
spirit of the trenches, when your mother-in-law 
is abusing you down-stairs as a lazy ne’er-do- 
well, and your little French wife is beginning 


to hate the sight of your melancho 
and that brat of hers is screaming fori 
in a dirty cradle? A poet has no place | 
sign of the Véritable Coucou. French pe 
are getting fuddled in the tap-room, — 
go down and get fuddled in their com 
You can’t escape from the squaleg) 
house, Mr. Englishman. It’s dre 
down... . You didn’t shave this 
You’ve lost. pride in yourself. I have 
at your throat. Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ 
For two or three months after getti 
letter I waited for another batch off 


poem sa 

“He must be finishing the third pool 
Ruth hopefully. 

Three months passed and nothing caz 
him. Then one day I had a note from 
written on a dirty scrap of paper torn fron 
account-book. 

“T’ve chucked writing that epic of t 
It wasn’t any good, and it conflicted | 
work as a bottle-washer and odd- 
which is more important . . . The } 
Daintry, that you knew, old Friend, ¥ 
pretty good conceit of himself as poet 
idealist—silly young swine!—has died 
death slowly but surely. The 
Cuckoo has got the better of him. 
only the ghost of his father’s son, and 
rimined eyes have a damned look 
stares at himself in a cracked mina 
maudlin self-pity that is worse than s 

I kept that letter secret from Ruth forgo 
time, and when I showed it to her at las 
wept. She too had had a melancholy 
from him—not so tragic in despair as} 
and lately he had written no more 
though truly something had died in h 

“What’s to be done?” I asked. “¥ 
leave him in that state. It will be a loss 
world if he drops that work.” 

“We must save him,” said Ruth, an¢ 
her hand on my arm and implored me 
to him and find out the truth of thin 
suade him to come home with Mars 
the little boy.” 

It was for Ruth’s sake as well as 
that I went to France a few days after 
that miserable letter. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 1 
walked into the courtyard of the 
Coucou and pushed open the door whi 
into the room where in war time I had sa 
a brother officer, and Martin Daintry, 
rough-and-ready table d’héte. Nothi 
changed in that room except that it 
smaller and more squalid. 

Madame Degville was sitting beh 
counter still, a: ‘hough she had never ® 
She was dozing, and I saw that her hai 
little grayer and that she looked frows 
unwashed. & 

Four men were playing some card g 
table near the window. Three of be 
like young farmers in riding-b 1 
muddy gaiters. The other man was a 
French soldier with a peasant’s face i 
clumsy hands which fumbled with his) 

One of the men in gaiters shifted h 
and glanced over his shoulder at 
Degville, dozing there behind the 7 
“The old woman is sleeping like a $0 
said. ‘How about another cognac, Com 

“Yes,” said one of his companions. | 
throat is as dry as a lime-kiln. Wake 
woman up. It’s a cursed hole, this V4 
Coucoul No one looks after the custome 

“There used to be a pretty girl here, 
the French soldier. ‘Marguerite, they 
her. I knew her before I went out to Mon 

One of the young farmers gave a ! 
laugh. “She used to make eyes at a 
English. Then she had a brat and martie 
of them. Now she leads him a dog! 
That’s the way with women!”’ # 

“For an Englishman,” said one of the 
“he’s not too bad. Not like those 1 
countrymen of his who sell France to Ger 
and sacrifice their friends for dirty” 
Marguerite’ s Englishman is a good felle 
speaks fair.” 





irty 
fellow, 7 
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the result of natural ways in skin cate. 


Youthis charm,and youth lost 
is charm lost,as every woman 
instinctively realizes 

To keep youth, keep the 
skin clean and the pores ope 
Banish artificial ways in skin 
care. Natural ways are best 


Use soap, but be sure it ts 
a soap made basically tor us¢ 
on the face. Others may prove 
harsh. That is why, largely on 
expert advicc, women the 
world over choose Palmolive 
for facial us« 
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10c Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands unt: 


you break the wrapper 
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Hk present generation recognizes 

charm only in Youth, with every 
daughter wishing, in her heart, for Ae 
mother to retain, above all things, her 
youthtul allure 


Most mothers know how true that 1s 
And those wise in modern beauty 
methods know too that natural wavs 
in skin care are the most effective know! 
tor holding back the hands ot tme 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your Codi 
That means soap and water a cic 
skin, pores cleansed regularly of age 
inviting accumulauons, Beauty experts 
advise it. Skin specialists urge tt 
but always, of Course, with the 
Rieht Kind of Soap. That 
is the IMportant pot 
So, largely on expert ad 
: vice, More and More thou 
aa sands Of women turn to the 
balmy lather of Palmolive, used this way 


KEEP THAT 


SCHOOLGIRL 


Stay Young with Your Daughter 


As scores of mothers do by keeping that schoolgirl complexion 


Lhe dail rule to follow 


Wash your tace gently with sooth 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lar 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroug! 
first with warm water, then with colic 
It your skin 1s inclined to be dry, aj 
ply a touch of good COid Creat 

Do this reguiariy, and particular 
in the evening. Use powder and rouge 
if you wish. But never leave them o 
over night. They clog the pores, oft 
enlarge them. Blackheads and distiguri 
ments often follow. They must b« 
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Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in this 
treatment. Do northink any green sox 
or one represented as Of Olive anc 
palm oils, 1s the same as Palmolive 

And it costs but 10c the cake! S 
little that millions lec it do tor ther 
bodies what it does tor their taces 
Obtain a cake today. Then note th 
amazing ditterence one weck makes 


The Palmolive-Pect Co., Chicago, | 
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dirty race, those English,” said the 
tt farmer, who had a sullen face. 
mocrites and traitors. During the war 
de love to our women and left us to do 
they fought well,’ said the man who 
oken a friendly word about Martin. “I 
the Somme with them. They were 
of death. Let’s have that cognac, 
des.” He clapped his hands. ‘Cognac 
times, Madame!” 
dame Degville wakened up with a start. 
fhat is it you want?” she asked crossly. 
Gognac, did you say? Well, you'll have to 
merite!”” 
fom a back room I heard Marguerite’s 
ice answer sharply: 
That do you want, Mother?” 
bottle of cognac, my Dear. You'll have 
h it from the cellar.” 
guerite’s voice answered with a note of 
vexation: ‘Tell Martin to fetchit. I’m 
ing my hair. And now the baby wakes 
What a life!”’ 
eard the wailing of an infant. 
t up, you little brat!” cried Marguerite. | 
‘Keep quiet, can’t you?” Suddenly she came 
ym the inner room with the baby in her arms, 
stood below the staircase and called out 
np angry and querulous voice: ‘Martin! 
n P? 


ed at her as she stood there with the 
hg infant in her arms. Martin’s wife! 
s change~ since I had seen her in war 
a dainty little thing with roguish eyes. 


lat te Close up 











become slatternly. Her face was thin, 
‘there were dark lines under her eyes, as | 
jugh she were ill or unhappy. She had been | 
g her hair, and it hung damply about her | 
houlders, and her bodice, open at the neck, was | 
ly half tucked into her waistband. Martin’s 


“Martin!” she cried again, sharply. | 
Adoor creaked open up-stairs. There were | 
avy footsteps on the landing. I heard a man’s 
ge answer. It was Martin’s, as I realized 

fith a sudden shock of emotion. 
“What’s the matter, Marguerite? What do 
fant, my Dear?” He spoke in French, of 

, as Marguerite did. 

: you come down and do a little work 


ey semnenee quietly. “What’s the 


hide yourself up-stairs,” she said. 
ways the same. I have to mind the 
ile Mother drudges herself to death, 
you do nothing except dream of England 
ite silly words on bits of paper. Why 
you lend a helping hand?” 

“I want to help,” he said meekly. “I’ve 

ly just finished chopping up the wood.” 
“Marguerite spoke less querulously, as though 
e of her sharpness. “Mother wants a 
ottle of cognac from the cellar. She’s always 
antin; something. There’s no peace in this 


“Coming,” said Martin. 
M rite went back to the inner room, and 
Th Martin’s footsteps on the landing 
we, and then coming down-stairs. In a 
moment I saw him, as he came round the bend 
a the staircase, and at the sight of him I felt 
my heart give a lurch. Poor old Martin! He 
ions a beard, and he looked ill and old 
3 tately shabby. I stood up from my 
and called out his name. 
, Martin, old man!” 
Fora moment he stared at me in a dazed and 
believing way, and there was a dead look in 
his eyes. Then a wave of color rushed into his 
and his eyes were lighted up. 
“You!” he cried, “No, it can’t be possible!” 
I put my arms about him and laughed. 
“You're like a shadow of your old self! And 
you grow that beastly beard?” 
He spoke an old Latin tag which we had 
together as boys in the same class. 
mutatus ab illol”’ 
changed he was from what he had been! 


| —_— 








Then he gave a queer, thin laugh, and 
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is essential to the toilette 


What truly dainty woman would 
even think of allowing an unpleasant 
body odor to detract from her femi- 
nine charm? 

And yet it is easy, so easy, not to 
realize that: you are subject to this 
unpleasantness merely because you 
do not notice it yourself. 

A touch of “Mum”—the. snow- 
white cream deodorant—to the un- 
derarm and here and there, assures 
you that every body -odor will be 
neutralized the instant it occurs— 
throughout the whole day and 
evening. 

“Mum” is so effective, and so safe, 
that it is used regularly with the 
sanitary napkin. 

“Mum” is 25c and soc at. your 
store. Or see our Special Offer. 


‘Vium’ 


prevents all body odors 
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and best way to remove hair from the under- 
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touched that fair straggling beard of his. “It 
saves shaving on cold mornings when I have to 
light the kitchen fire. Tell me, why have you 
come? It wasn’t kind of you to come. I 
shrink from seeing old friends.” 

“Bosh!” I said. “Humbug, Martin. Do 
you think we’re going to desert you? I’ve come 
to fetch you back to England for a time. We 
want to have a look at you again. Ruth wants 
to see you and talk to you.” 

The color died out of his haggard face, and 
he shrugged his shoulders. “I’m getting 
reconciled to—this. It’s my life now. I’m the 
odd-job man of the Véritable Coucou, and 
Marguerite’s husband.” 

The shrill voice of Madame Degville came 
across the room. “Why do you stand talking 
there, Martin? These gentlemen are waiting 
for their cognac.” 

“Forgive me,” said Martin mildly. “This is 
an old friend of mine. We were in the war 
together.” He turned very courteously to the 
four card-players, who had been watching us 
curiously, and spoke to them in French. 
“Excuse me, gentlemen. This is an old com- 
rade-in-arms. I will fetch that cognac in five 
seconds.” 

“No, hurry, my Friend,” said one of the 
farmers good-naturedly. “It’s not every day 
you meet a comrade from your own country.” 

“T’ll be back in half a shake!” said Martin to 
me. 
He gave a nervous glance at his mother-in- 
law’s angry face, and then hurried down a back 
staircase leading to the cellar, as I remembered. 

“You’re English, like Marguerite’s man?” 
asked the good-natured farmer, speaking to me 
in French. 

“‘Yes,’”’ I said. ‘I was here in the war.” 

“Ah!” said one of the younger men darkly. 
“That was when England was a friend of 
France. Things have altered since then.” 

“Not England’s loyalty,” I said. ‘France, 
perhaps, has forgotten all the dead we left in 
her fields.” 

The younger man twisted round in his chair 
and spoke harshly. “England has sold herself 
to Germany. She tries to thwart the legitimate 
policy of France. She has the loyalty of an old 
strumpet—your England.” 

I did not answer the man. It was Martin 
who answered. °-He heard this abuse of Eng- 
land as he came up the cellar stairs. 

“Take back those words,’’ he said quietly, 
“or I'll knock the teeth down your throat.” 

“You will?” said the man. He gave a sneer- 
ing laugh, and I saw that his right fist was 
clenched. ‘“Perfide Albion!” he said. “That’s 
the right name for England—and all English- 
men are poor trash.” 

“Tt is true,” said Madame Degville. “My 
girl was a fool to marry an Englishman.” 

“Clear out of this house,” said Martin to the 
surly French farmer. “If you want to abuse 
my country, go and do it in some other hole!” 

He put the bottle of brandy down on the 
table where the men were playing cards and 
grabbed the shoulder of the man who had 
slandered England. 

The man uttered an oath and with his 
clenched fist struck a heavy blow at Martin. 
But at Balliol in the old days Martin had been 
a boxing man, and parrying the blow with his 
right hand he shot out his left and struck his 
enemy on the point of the chin so that he went 
down like a log. 

“Serve him right,” said the good-natured 
man who had addressed me first. 

Madame Degville screamed and rushed out 
from behind the bar. “Brute!” she cried, 
shaking her fist-at Martin. ‘Fool, idiot, and 
English beast! What will happen to the 
oe Coucou if you kill our customers like 
this?” 

“Yes,” said Martin, “I’m a fool. I thought 
I had become accustomed to abuse of England, 
every day and all day long. I thought I had 
more self-control.” 

Marguerite came through the doorway from 
the inner room. ‘What siily brutes have been 
fighting?” she asked. “Is this an estaminet or 
a monkey house?” 





“It’s that husband of yours,” said M 
ae. “One of these days he’ll murder ys 


“Why not?” asked Marguerite, shrugging her 
shoulders. “He hates the whole crowd of ys 
and, after all, it would save a lot of trouble,” 

“Marguerite!’’ said Martin. 

His tone of voice reproached her and he went 
over to the girl and tried to take her hand, but 
she turned away from him. 

“Marguerite,” said Martin, “‘here’s an old 
friend of mine—from England. He used to 
know you in time of war.” 

She turned to look at me for a moment and 
then laughed with shrill bitterness. 

“In time of war? Yes, there were thousands 
of English officers who knew me in time of war. 
They used to make love to me and want my 
kisses. And in time of peace they despise me, 
and think I’m a dirty little slut, and pity you 
because you were fool enough to marry me. 
Do you think I don’t know? . Do you think I 
don’t see your shame when an English officer 
comes this way?” 

“Marguerite!” said Martin with reproach 
again. “Little Maman!” 

He reached for her hand again, but she strode 

t him and stood looking down at the hulking 
fellow who lay stretched on the floor. 

“It’s that pig, Bertrand!’ she exclaimed. 
“Well, he probably asked for it. You had 
better carry him out, before he’s strong enough 
to break things up.” 

They took her advice and carried him out, or 
rather helped him out with their hands under 
his arms, while his legs staggered under him, 
He had revived enough to curse Martin in 
frightful words. Marguerite bolted the door 
behind them, and went into the back parlor 
again where her baby had begun to cry stri- 
dently. 

“Welcome to the Véritable Coucoul” said 
Martin, looking at me with a tragic smile, 


For a few days I watched the agony of a man 
self-nailed to a cross of sacrifice. Inwardly I 
raged at the pitiful tragedy of this ménage in 
the Véritable Coucou, but for Martin’s sake I 
pretended not to notice its squalor and 
degradation. He tried to hide it from me as 
much as possible, or made light of his humilia- 
tions and misery. But he could not conceal 
from me that this marriage of his, for con- 
science’s sake, had failed to produce any 
spiritual happiness for himself or Marguerite. 
Perhaps it might have succeeded better if 
Madame Degville had not been there. She 
seemed to find a vicious delight in heaping 
insults upon her daughter’s husband. 

No doubt he was unpractical and absent- 
minded and unbusinesslike. How could one 
expect otherwise from a poet whose thoughts 
roamed farther than the back yard of the 
Véritable Coucou? She comiplained that he was 
ruining the Véritable Coucou, which had al- 
ready lost a lot of custom since the war. People 
could not talk freely before an Englishman who 
understood their swear-words. And _ they 
resented his marriage with Marguerite. There 
were plenty of young fellows who had liked 
the look of her. They would have married her 
in spite of that baby. It would have been far 
better if she had married a man of her own race 
and class, instead of throwing herself away ona 
poverty-stricken Englishman who could put 
nothing into the pot. : 

So much I gathered from Madame Degville, 
and it occurred to me that that remark of hers 
about putting nothing into ‘the pot e 
her deep grudge against this son-in-law. Per- 
haps when she wrote him that letter about 
Marguerite she had imagined him to be a rich 
man. It had never entered her head that 
Martin was penniless. Now she hated him. 

Never once did he lose his temper with her, 
though I could see that his nerves were fray 
and that this woman’s harsh voice and shrewish 
words hurt him horribly. 

Spiritually, if wishes count as deeds, I com- 
mitted murder on a mother-in-law. 4 

And yet it was Marguerite who hurt him 
most, as I could see. _ Deliberately, 
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Three on each side, they 
should be working 
day and night — 


] The numbers show where the 
mouth glands are located. 


a One pair is clear back in the 


throat. 


2 In the cheeks, a second pair 
needs daily care. 


3 Under the tongue two more 
must be kept active. Daily 
N use of Pebeco renews the 
vigor of the mouth glands, 
even where the toothbrush 
cannot reach. 
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are the six real guardians of tts Youth 


YOUR PRETTY TEETH and sweet whole- 
some mouth. These are treasures indeed! 


And nature has appointed guardians for 
them—-six little mouth glands. These bathe 
the mouth with protecting fluids which 
counteract decay. 


But you must keep the mouth glands work- 
ing. Soft foods, lack of exercise, make them 
lazy. They slow up and leave your teeth 
unprotected. 


Pebeco putsthe mouth glands backto work. 
Its important salt awakens them to youthful 
activity with its keen sharp taste. How fresh 
and young your mouth feels now! 

Made by Pebcco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 


Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 





PEBECO 
keeps the Mouth Glands young 
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How confident you 
can be, when you have 
used Pebeco! No mat- 
ter how close to others 
you laugh and speak, 
you know your breath 
is always sweet and 
pure as a child’s. 

“Pebeco is more tham 
a tooth paste,” so many 
users say. “It is neces- 
sary to perfect and com- 
plete care of the whole 
mouth.” 


FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. N-9, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


aoe ‘ .... State- sous 
(THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER JUNE, 1928) 











Beauty will shine from your Gyes! 


It is the magic of her lustrous eyes that makes her 
so lovely! It is the fringe of lashes — dark, luxuriant 
lashes— that lends to her eyes strange enchantment. 

Give your eyes that magnetic —— in this simple 


way: Just darken the lashes wit 


WINX, the water- 


proof liquid. Instantly, your lashes appear longer and 


PERT! Do yo more alluring, your eyes more fascinating. 


know it? It is the 


INX is 


moist Rouge» that harmless and will not rub or smear. At drug or depart- 
gives such charm- ment stores. Black or brown, 75c. U.S. or Canada. 


ing natural rosi- 
ness, Waterproof, 


brings a samp. 








The new way to have 
beautiful lips 


"THOUSANDS of women have discovered this| 
new kind of lipstick—Tangee—the only lip- 
stick in the world that actually changes color to, 


blend with every type of beauty . . . 

Make this amazing test. Rub Tangee firmly 
over your lips. It will leave no greasy smear—, 
no artificial coating. Instead it will give your 
lips the blush-rose glow of Youth—as ‘natural 
as Nature herself, but far more flattering. 

And you can be sure this lovely color is really 
waterproof, and that it will stay on all day with- 
out fading or rubbing off. 

Ask for it today—and be sure to see the name 
Tangee on the carton and the chic little gun- 
metal case! Price one dollar (asc higher in| 
Canada). | 


| 
Dept. 40, The George W. Luft Co., A N GES 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send your trial “Tangee Beauty eed ecagpon 


Lipstick, Créme Rouge, Face Powder, Day Cream an 
Night Cream. I enclose 20c to cover cost of mailing. 


Beauty hint: always, after powdering, shape your 

and lasts all day. brows with WINXETTE (solid-form eyelash beauti- 
fier). Black‘or brown. 

Send 12¢. for a Cpe j= soups of WINX. Another 12. 


of PERT, 
you remove it. 


ROSS CO., 240-F West 17th St., New York 


Rouge that stays on until 
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Sure Wa ‘To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply a little Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
willstop instantlyand your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce 
bottle is all you 
will need. This 
simple remedy 
has nev- 
er been 
known 






















honestly believe, she tried to shame him in 
presence. She behaved badly at table, and 
once he touched her arm and said: “We havea 
guest tonight, little Maman!” 

She turned to me with a shrill laugh, 
“Martin is ashamed of my manners, Mon. 
sieur! He will never get used to the simple 
life of the Véritable Coucou. He is such an 
aristocrat, you know.” 

“Far from it,” said Martin, laughing 
nervously. “The son of a poor parson, as you 
well know, Marguerite.” 

“Yes,” said Marguerite. “But with. very 
charming friends in England. I don’t suppose 
my Lady Burnaby would wipe up her plate 
with a bit of bread.” ; 

I saw Martin’s face flush slightly as she men- 
tioned that name. “I beg of you——” he said 
in French. 

Marguerite turned to me. “It is possible 
that you know that young English lady who 
is Martin’s friend?” 

“Yes,” I said quietly. 

“She is very beautiful, is she not?” 

“Quite -looking,’’ 
moment’s hesitation, suspecting danger. 

“T have —_ _ aang ny taal said Mar- 
guerite. “Martin keeps it in a hiding-place, 
which I found one day—by accident. He used 
to write to her, oh, such long letters, until one 
_ Iwas a little jealous and had a quarrel with 


“Marguerite!” said Martin. ‘All that is 
finished. We agreed, did we not?” 

Suddenly Marguerite paw the plate 
away from her with violence. “It is not 
finished!”’ she cried sharply. ‘You dream of 
her at night. You call out her name. She lives 
always in your heart. You have married me— 
yes—but you betray me in your spirit with 
that English doll of yours. I hear you groan- 
ing up in your room, when you think I do not 
listen. You have no love forme. You despise 
me. All this life here in the Véritable Coucouis 
hateful to you.” 

“Little Maman,” said Martin, “I implore 


“Tt is true,”’ said Madame Degville. “You 


have no loyalty. It is abominable.” 

The baby lying in its cradle near the dining- 
table woke up and wailed. 

“Oh!” said Martin, and he put his hands to 
his head as the two women abused him again 
in shrill voices. 

That night I went into his room—his study, 
he called it—high up in the attic. I found him 
sitting on the side of a wooden chest in the half- 
darkness with only one candle burning. His face 
was buried in his hands until he heard my foot- 
steps and looked up sharply and said “H 
old man!” with forced cheerfulness. : 

“Martin,” J said, “you can’t go on like this. 
It’s intolerable. It’s dragging you down. 
Into the mud.” 

He gave a quiet laugh. “I'll have to stick it 
out. I made my bed, now I’m lying onit. It’s 
good discipline.” 

“You must come away,” I told him. “You 
must arrange some kind of separation. It’s 
time to escape, old man, before you sink 
beyond the neck.” 


“I’ve sunk up to the eyebrows,” he said ina 


matter-of-fact way. ‘There’s no escape.” 

“Yes, there is. I’ve got a car outside anda 
driver sleeping in the garage. We can get away 
now. Marguerite has gone to bed, and Madame 
Degville is asleep in the kitchen. In three 
hours we can get to Boulogne. We'll cross by 
the morning boat.” 

“Melodrama!” he said, and laughed, before 
answering me more gravely. “One can’t run 
away from life like that.” — 

“It’s the only way,’ I said. “This life is 
killing you. You’ve given up writing. Youre 
losing your soul. Come away now.” : 

The candle flickered in a draft and Martin 
crossed the room and closed the door. 
boards outside creaked for a moment, as though 
someone had been standing there. 

ag erent ge and a on an chest 

in, lighting his pipe at: the candle flame. 
“One can’t run away from life,” he said agaill. 





I said, after a 
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FFORE?. 


OF FRANCES 


nte is my wife. She loves me, 


grange asit mayseem . . . And I believe in 
” 
, astounded by these words of his. 


loves you! My dear man, she treats you 
Bo a dog! She doesn’t say a civil word to 
” 


you. eo ce +499 © 
'S lousy, poor kid,’ he explained. 
an cs of England and my English 
friends. She’s jealous of my secret thoughts 
because they dwell apart from the Vériiable 
Coucou. Those letters to Ruth—she couldn’t 
bear to see me writing them. She hated my 
poetry, even, because it seemed to take me 
away from her. She thinks I despise her, 

whereas God knows I only despise myself.” 
“That’sit,’’ Isaid. ‘You're losing your self- 
respect. You have deliberately abandoned the 
grat gift which God gave you—for which He 
saved you in time of war, as I truly believe. 
That poem of yours lies unfinished. It’s a sur- 
render of your spirit to the foul squalor of this 


He listened to my words with a smile which I 
saw by that flickering candle-light. 

“Tt’s like hearing old thoughts of mine 
spoken aloud,”’ he said. “Everything you say 
I've said to myself a thousand times, until one 
day I knew that they were all false. This life 
of mine is the test of any spiritual quality I 
have. If I chucked it because I haven’t the 
pluck to stick it out, I should be a coward and 
skunk. You talk of God, old man. It’s 
because I believe in God that I know I must 
stay on here and make the best of things . . . 








Marguerite is going to have another baby— | 
*. ” 


quite soon. 

“Oh Lord!” I said. ‘Oh Lord!” 

There was no argument after that. And we 
didn’t argue, but sat there together on the chest 
until the candle went out, and afterwards in the 
darkness until the light of dawn glimmered in 
the attic window. And in that talk I had with 
Martin I saw the beauty of a man’s soul loyal 
in sacrifice, steadfast in honor, Christlike in 
humility, and yet human in suffering and 


anguish. 

One thing he said seemed to me pitiable and 
yet, in a way, divine. 

“That poor old poem of mine! It’s not so im- 

t as lighting the fires and minding the 

y while Marguerite is helping with the 

drinks, A fellow must get right with himself 

before he tries to teach the world. I’m trying 

to get right with myself, by way of humility. 

I'm trying to kill my egotism. It takes a lot of 
killing, old man!” 

Fora few moments we talked of Ruth but he 
seemed to shirk the thought of her, as though it 
opened old wounds. 

“What message shall I give her?” I asked. 
“What comfort, poor girl?” 

“Ask her to forget,’’ he said in a low voice. 
“There are better men in the world—men free 
to love her.” 

“She'll never forget you,” I said. “Not this 
side of the grave—nor afterwards.” 

It was on the next night that tragedy came 
with all its terrors to the Véritable Coucou. 
Marguerite was “taken bad,”’ as they say. It 
was after a day of miserable bickering with 
Martin. Nothing that he did or said seemed to 
a her, though he was infinitely patient and 

ng-suffering. Even Madame Degville was 
startled by the bitterness with which her 
daughter spoke to her husband and the shrill 
scom with which she laughed at him when for a 
moment he spoke of his longing to see England 


“You’ll never see it as long as I’m your wife,” 
she said. “I wouldn’t go to England to be 
Pattonized by all your stuck-up people, and 
I'm not going to let you go without me as long 
aS that woman is yearning for you. I’m not 
such a fool as all that.” 

. Then I'll stay here,” said Martin cheerfully, 
with splendid patience. “I don’t want to for- 
sake the poor old Cuckoo!” 

Liar!” said Marguerite. 
was sitting opposite at the dinner-table 
and she leaned forward a little and there was a 
in her eyes, ; 
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This CLINGING face powder 
keeps powder-puffs at home 


ERHAPS you are one of the 

many women who havelonged 
for the truly clinging face powder. 
Such, indeed, is Fioret .... the 
French poudre that is keeping pow- 
der-puffs at home. For Fioret clings, 
clings, clings! 
Besides making it unnecessary for 
you to carry a powder-puff wher- 
ever you go, Fioret has other 
charms. As a means of giving full 
expression to your natural beauty— 
the blending, clinging 
shades of Fioret are un- 





excelled. And the poudre Fioret is 
scented with the exquisite parfum 
‘‘Jouir’’. ... perhaps the most 
famous of all the delightful parfum 
secrets of Fioret of France. 


But the most endearing virtue of 
Fioret face powder is the way it 
clings, clings, clings. Ask for Fioret 
in your own personal shade at the 
best department and drug stores. 
Let Fioret cling for you! 
FIORET INC., Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris. . 677 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

















“Men Worthy of Dogs’’ 


‘Ring,” a fox hound, was trapped by a cave-in. The whole com- 
munity of Woodruff, S. C., turned out to save him. 


The New York World says: “It was a real story because men 
worked to save a dog. It would have been commonplace had a dog 
3aved a man. In the case of a dog, there is never a question of his 
being worthy of the friendship of man. There is evidently real 
stuff in the men about Woodruff, S. C.” 


IF you own a dog you know this is true. 
He is worthy of your care. 


Care For Your Dog 





| You said you hated me.” 


| 
| 


Yearly, thousands of valuable dogs suffer and die | 


because their masters do not know what to do for 
them. Yet it is easy to 
know how to care for your 
dog and treat his diseases. 
There are effective remedies 
for every dog ailment and it 
is a simple matter to find 
out when and how to use 
them. You need only write 
for this information. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


Don’t delay in writing for Polk Miller’s Dog Book 
containing the experience of fifty years. It explains 





Fleas make your 

dog's life a torment 

|and may cause ser- 
ious skin troubles. 

Use Sergeant's Skip 

or Powder 

as directed on page 

42 0f Polk Miller’s 

wz Book. 











} 


| 


proper methods of feeding and breeding and tells | 


the symptoms of dog diseases with full directions 
for the best treatment of each, written in clear, 
non-technical language. A unique Symptom Chart 
makes it easy to tell what’s the matter with your 

dog. This famous book, 
| familiar to millions of dog 
ee - highly con- | owners, is revised yomty ont 
Prop -| kept strictly up-to-date. It 
given Pyne) orl is saving the lives of untold 

thousands of valuable ani- 


the Dog Book. Use| 
Sergeant’s Mange! mals. A free copy will 





Medicine and Ser-| sent anyone who thinks | 

Ps | . 
geant’s Arsenic and) enough of his dog to write 
Tron Pills. for it 


Expert Advice Free 


We urge you to write us if your dog develops a con- 





dition that puzzles you. ; 

State fully age, breed, sex | Rome @ dog that onty| 
unning Ss Ss 

and all symptoms. Our Ghoetoe i 


skilled veterinarian will an- 
swer personally, sending, 
without any charge, full in- 
structions for care and treat- 
ment, 


you know the symp- 

toms and treatment? 

See pp 37-39 in the 

Dog Book. Use 

geant’s Run Fit Med- 
2. 





Sergeant’s Dog Méedicines, standard for over fifty 
years, are sold by dealers everywhere. If you can 
not obtain them, write us 
direct. Address Polk Miller 
Products Corporation, 1763 







Polk Miller's Dog Book. 


Nrite us for FREE sample of our No-Tar-Odor 
Mange Medicine for Human Hair and Scalp. 


W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. | 


Martin started back in his chair and his face 
went dead white. “You may call me many 
names,” he said, “richly deserved—but’ not 
oa Marguerite. Fool if you like, but not 

r ’ 


“Yes, liar!” said Marguerite, with shrill 
anger. 

I noticed that her own face was very white 
so that there was no color even in her lips. 

It was then that Madame Degville turned to 


| me, with a kind of grudging apology for her 


daughter’s behavior. ‘Marguerite is expecting 
a child again. Women are like that at such 
times, Monsieur. All nerves, poor dears!” 

“Marguerite,” said Martin, “you forget 
yourself, my Dear.” 

“No!” said Marguerite. “Last night this 
friend of yours asked you to go with him. I 
was listening outside the door while you 
talked in the darkness.” 

For a moment Martin sat very silent, while 
I felt extremely ill at ease. 

“We spoke in English,’”’ said Martin. “In 
any case it was foolish to listen. Do you not 
think so, Marguerite?” 

“T understood enough,” she said. ‘He 


| asked you to go. He used the word ‘escape.’ 


It is a word I learned in time of war.” 

“That is true,” said Martin. “But did you 
hear my answer?” 

“Yes,” said Marguerite sullenly. ‘You said 
I was jealous! It was another word I learned. 


“No,” said: Martin. “I swear I didn’t. 
You have got it all wrong, my Dear.” 

“Tt was very funny!” said Marguerite. “I 
wanted to laugh. It was comical listening to 
you two Englishmen consoling each other. 
‘She makes a dog of you,’ said your amiable 
friend. ‘I am patient with her,’ said the loving 
husband. Quelle comédie!”’ 

She laughed then in shrill peals of sheer 
hysteria, until suddenly she leaned forward 
with her arms spread across the table weeping 
violently and convulsively. 

Martin was quick to put his arms about her. 


He held her close to him, kissing her hair and 


forehead. “Little Maman!’ he said. ‘Little 


| Maman!” 


“Tt is bad for the child,” said Madame 
Degville. . 

She was frightened’ and went round to her 
daughter and rubbed her hands, which were 
white and bloodless. 

“Tt is time to fetch a doctor,” said Madame 
Degville, and she cried shrill abuse at Martin 
because he was slow in carrying Marguerite 
up-stalrs. 

That night sitting in my dark little room I 
heard strange and frightening sounds, heavy 


| footsteps going up and down stairs, the cries of 


| ing than all that noise. 


a woman in pain, furniture being dragged 
across a room, and silences even more frighten- 


It was some time after midnight that Martin 
came into my room. His hair was all dis- 


| ordered and his eyes bloodshot and ‘wet with 
| tears. 


“She is dying,” he said. ‘My poor little 


| Marguerite. She wants to speak to you.” 


| those officers of ours——”’ 


“To me?” 

“She remembers the war,” he said. “All 
He led me into his wife’s bedroom. A white- 

bearded man was there standing by her bed- 

side, holding a watch in his hand. Madame 


Write for your free copy of | Degville was down on her knees with her fore- 


head pressed against the bed, and her body 


| shaken with hard sobs, And there under the 
| white bedclothes’ lay Martin’s wife—little 


| Marguerite of the Véritable Coucou—not as she 





had looked at dinner that night, so peevish and 
ill-natured, so sharp and shrewish, but as I had 
seen her first in time of war, with a flush of 
color on her cheeks, and bright eyes, and a 
little smile about her lips. Her thin hands lay 
outside the bedclothes and as Martin bent 
down above her and raised one of them and put 
it to his lips she slid it to his head and her fin- 
gers played with his disordered hair. 

“Little Captain,” she said in a very clear, 
thin whisper, “I was jealous of you!” 
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She used that word twice. Jalouse! J, 

She made a sign that she wanted to speak to 
me and I leaned over her, with a sudden mist 
before my eyes. 

“The British army,” she said. “All thoge 

ys . . . My love to them.” 

Suddenly she sat up a little in bed, and I gay 
the doctor start forward as though afraid, whik 
Martin put his arms about her. Sitting ther 
with her head against his shoulder, she began to 
sing in a poor little piping voice and at the 
sound of it something seemed to break in 
heart. The words of an old song came clearly 
from her lips and her head moved slightly to its 
rhythm and there was a smile in her eyes, 

“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary——” 

No more than that. She gave a faint cry and 
sank lower into her husband’s arms. 

“Martin! . . . I’msorry!” 

She spoke the words in English with a 
French accent, and so passed out of life in the 
arms of the:man who had been patient and 
loyal because of her kindness to him in time 
of war, when he had been afraid. 


After the funeral of poor Marguerite I tried 
to persuade Martin to come back with: me to 
England, but he found a hundred reasons why 
he should stay on at the Véritable Coucou. | 
think his chief reason was loyalty to the spirit 
of his dead wife. Loyalty—that was his es. 
sential quality of mind, and he shrank from the 
idea of bolting from his place of servitude as 
soon as he had been liberated by Marguerite’s 
death. 

He knew that Ruth was waiting for him 
and yet so sensitive was he to a very deli 
code of honor that he could not bring himself 
to come to England.and claim this love before 
the earth had settled on his wife’s grave. He 
waited a year and then one day I had a telegram 
from him asking me to meet him at Victoria 
station for the boat train from Dover. 

Ruth came with me and stood a little in the 
background among the waiting crowd while I 
went forward and searched for Martin among 
the newly arrived travelers standing by their 
baggage. It was the old Martin I found. He 
had lost that haggard, nervous look which had 
startled me when I had met him in France in 
the squalor of his married life.- He was’ serene, 
cheerful, alert. In his arms he carried Margue- 
rite’s child, a little brown-eyed elf. 4 

I grasped his arm and said,:‘‘Welcomte’back, 
old man! How much luggage: have you 
brought?” 2 ; Ps 

“This small souvenir of France -and a kit 
bag,” he answered.- Then he squeezed niy 
tight in an iron grip and ‘looked. round the 
platform and laughed as though he sawa joke 
somewhere: “Queer to be in~London: again! 
Like coming home on leave in war time. 
Familiar but dream-like.” 

“This time you needn’t go back,” I te 
‘minded him. : 

He was shabby, with a black band round his 
arm and an' old felt hat, rather green 
weather-stained, pressed over his forehead. 
But his fine spiritual face attracted one or two 
people on the platform and they stared-at this 
man holding a baby in his arms. It was Ruth 
who took the child from him. She came up 
shyly and spoke to him. 


“Do you mind my coming, Martin dear?” | 


“Why should I mind?” he asked, and took 
his hat off and smiled at her. 

They did not kiss each other then on that 
public platform. They did not even 
hands, but their eyes met and in that second or 
two their hearts traveled back across that year 
or so of separation and suffering. Ruth prat- 
tled to the child in its own tongue, caressingly, 
and little Martin gazed at her gravely and then 
smiled, and said “Maman.” 

In a moment the child was in her arms half 
hidden in her furs, while Ruth had a mother- 
look in her dear eyes. $ 

I glanced at Martin, who stood there batt 
headed looking at Ruth with Marguerite’s boy 
tight against her breast, and there was 4 
light on his face which was a shining gladness. 
His time of sacrifice had s 
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If daughters would talk with fashers 
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REGUS PAT. OFF 


Disinfectant 


“Igsol” Disinfectant is never #old in bulk. It 1s sold’onbyin the: 
brown bottle packed in the yellow carton 








ORE DAUGHTERS would start 

more securely on the great adven- 

ture of marriage if their fathers could feel 

free to tell all that they know from a 
husband’s experience. 


They would say: “Above all, stay 
young with your husband. Be his friend 
and companion as he goes ahead. Keep 
your youth and health for him and your 
children.” 


Youth zs health and modern science 
offers a means of preserving health in 
sane habits of living, plus the proper 
practice of feminine hygiene. 


In the booklet offered below, you may 
learn the facts about feminine hygiene 
and the use of antiseptics. They are given 
frankly and explicitly. The booklet was 
written by a woman physician. It is made 
available without cost by the makers of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant. It will reach you 
in a plain envelope. 


For 30 years “Lysol” Disinfectant has 
been the standard personal antiseptic in 
hospitals, doctors’ offices and homes. It 
is still without substitute in professional 
use because its germicidal action is cer- 
tain, it is harmless to delicate tissue and 
it cleanses as it kills germs. 


Send for the booklet now. It will help 
you as it has helped thousands of other 
women. It will contribute to your peace 
of mind. Every woman should be familiar 
with the facts and simple directions it 
contains. In the meantime play safe by 
using “Lysol” Disinfectant only. It is 
safe and sure. Get a bottle today. 


Made by Lysou, Incorporated 
4 division of Lenn & Fink Propuctrs Company 
Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 











/\ LEHN & FINK, Incorporaten, Sole distributors 













Dept. 58 Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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Made undet Whit Tai and Manos 


' A “Slip-In” (sid -< - ° ) 


- out ALL the moths—abso 


may save you hundreds‘ 

It is handy; as easytoa 
| as a door. Made of extra 

and heavily 

break down. 


garments each 
y of New Jersey, Inc., 
Belleville Turnpike, Kearny, N. J. oe 











Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson cou! in writing and marketing of 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 
; MONTHLY free. Write today. 

‘ THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
84 Springfield, 


Thousands Earn $2,500 to 
$10,000 a Year— 


in America’s 4th Largest In- 
dustry. Hotels, Clubs, Restau- 
rants, Institutions, Schools, 
Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are 
calling for trained men and 
women. Lewis easy spare 
time home-training qualifies 
you. Past experience un- 
necessary. We put you in 
touch with positions. Big 
pay, quick advancement, fas- 
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The Mad Carews continued from page 33) 


away with a smile of pleasure and faint secrecy. 
The boy took charge of the horse then and led 
it to the narrow square of shade beside the 
chicken-coop. 

A feeling of strange uneasiness took pos- 
session of Elsa as she saw her mother come to 
the door of the house and look out. She was 
fingering the base of her throat nervously, as if 
she felt not quite at ease in her brown calico 
dress with its flounce and the curly white leaves 
printed in it. It was her best dress and she 
always wore it in time of sickness, for the 
doctor’s sake, and against the coming of visi- 
tors. But how could the two Carew women 
know that? They moved over the pebbles in 
their high heels—Elsa could just see those heels 
under the drag of their skirts—as if the wearing 
of good clothes was of small concern in their 
important lives. 

The boy, waiting beside the horse, glanced 
up and saw her, stared—and looked sternly 
away. But whether that sternness was again 
mere make-believe, Elsa could not tell. Across 
the field that lay close by and along the road 
came a man enveloped in sun and shading his 
eyes with his hand as he came. That was Uncle 
Fred, coming to see if there might not be some- 
thing for him to do; now that Reef was unable. 
Elsa’s father had had to go to the far side of the 
place, at the very edge of the Hollow, and 
would not be back before it was time for sup- 
per. Elsa herself would have to go down and 
help now. 

She hated to go, with that boy there. But 
the Carew women had gone indoors, lifting 
their skirts carefully on the steps so that a mite 
of lace showed underneath. Uncle Fred had 
come through the fence and was talking to the 
boy now, pointing to the little pasture north 
of the barn where the horse might be allowed 
to run free. Elsa waited until the boy had 
started off with Uncle Fred leading the horse. 
Then she got up and pulled her apron straight 
and looked down to see whether her feet were 
clean. 

Uncle Fred was a strange man. He always 
made you feel sorry for him, though you never 
could tell why. There was something to the 
stoop of his shoulders and the heavy plodding 
of his feet that made him look shamed. She 
had seen it in the sidelong glances he had given 
the victoria when he was taking the horse out 
of the shafts. Elsa had often seen it. It wasa 
part of Uncle Fred, like the old felt hat he had 
worn as long as Elsa could remember. 

He was like her mother about beautiful, 
costly things, and rich people. The trouble 
with them both was that they could not play 
that they were those people and owned those 
things themselves. Elsa could look at the 
victoria standing there in the shade and think 
of it as some sleek live thing that could not 
bear the sun too long. Then she could laugh 
about it, remembering that it was only a buggy, 
after all. But Uncle Fred and her mother were 
different. They didn’t laugh much. 

If it had been Pa, now, Elsa thought, he 
would have looked at the thing there in the 
shade, raised his eyebrows and made a funny 
face so that she would have doubled up with 
laughing at him. She remembered the time 
when her teacher, Miss Glide, had come to call 
on them, wearing a high yellow pompadour 
with a “rat” under it. Elsa was sitting beside 
her mother and Miss Glide was sitting with 
her back to the kitchen door, facing them. Pa 
glanced in from the kitchen and must have 
seen Miss Glide’s pompadour, for the next 
thing Elsa knew, there he was standing in the 
doorway with a loaf of bread on his head. 
Elsa couldn’t breathe and got so tight all over 
that she had to rush out of the room. 

That was Pa’s way. He would laugh and 
snort that he was a plain man with plain ways 
and had no use for fancy claptrap. But Elsa 
knew that he had sent for «a leather-bound 
copy of Emerson once, and when it had arrived 
there had not been one penny in the house to 
pay for it and it had had to go back again: and 





Pa had gone away that night and somebody 
had driven his horses home early the next 
morning, with him lying in the back of the 
wagon. 

Uncle Fred and the Carew boy were coming 
back from the pasture. Elsa started up the 
pathway to the house, a little annoyed at her. 
self for dreaming there when she might 
have reached the house before they had turned 
back. She did not want to meet the Carey 
boy, with a soiled apron and running about 
barelegged and all. Her walk broke into a mp 
which she checked suddenly at a call from 
Uncle Fred. 

“Elsa!” 

She stood still and waited. After all, who 
was this Carew boy that she should be fright- 
ened, him with his clean blouse and his straw 
hat and his red, plump lips? 

“Go in and ask your ma does she want any- 
thing done,” Uncle Fred said as he came up, 

At that moment Elsa’s mother herself came 
out, pushing open the screen door at the top 
of which an oilcloth fringe swung out, scatter. 
ing the flies. She came down into the 
and Elsa saw a patch of red on each of her 
cheeks and one at the base of her throat, just 
where those two knobs of bone stuck out. Elsa 
moved close to her mother’s skirt and buried 
her face in the brown folds of it until she felt 
faintly dizzy from the sweet, dry smell of the 
calico. She wished these people had not come, 
to distress her mother with their fine clothes 
and their fine horse and carriage. 

“T want a chicken for supper, Fred,” 
her mother was saying. “I’ve asked them to 
wait and have supper with us. They want to 
see Steve, anyhow. You better take one of 
them young roosters we got.from Olson. And 
singe it good, too, Fred. Elsa, you go and 
bring in some kindling. Maybe our young vis- 
itor, here, will go with you.” 

Elsa felt sudden shyness. It itched at her 
toes so that those of one foot dug into those of 
the other; it made her scalp tingle and it 
screwed up her eyes and made her mouth smile 
all on one side. The boy approached a 
and took off his round hat. His head was 
shiny curls, short and dark brown, and where 
his hair rose in a little ridge above his forehead 
the sun struck it and made it flash back copper. 

Elsa stared at him, forgetting herself now, 
He had black eyebrows shaped like little min- 
nows, she thought, darting straight inward 
from the temples, and under them strange eyes. 
They were like Reef’s moss-agate, dark green 
with black threads of moss in them. His cheeks 
and lips were red and plushy—like a raspberry. 
The Carew boy was a raspberry. Elsa giggled. 

Her mother was moving away, and the pre 
tective volume of her skirt with her. “See 
where Lenny is—and get me in the wood,” she 
said and went up the pathway to the house. 

The Carew boy stood with his hands in his 
pockets, feet spread apart in manly fashion. 
He pursed his lips and whistled softly to him- 
self, provokingly, then broke out suddenly. 

“Who’s Lenny?” . 

“He’s my brother Leon,” Elsa replied 
fiercely. 

“Oh,” the boy commented, picking up 4 
stone and shying it at a weed. “I thought per 
haps he was just another girl.” 

Elsa felt suddenly hot and tight. Her lashe: 
winked quickly. “Huh!” she said with scom. 
“I wore overalls for two whole summers dows 
in Iowa. I could be wearing them yet only! 
like dresses better than overalls.” : 

The boy smiled indulgently, dryly, in the 
manner of one who had long since outgrow? 
such discussions. He discreetly waived 
point. “What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Elsa Margaret Hermina Bowers,” she i 
formed him with pride. 

“Gee! How can you remember all that! 
How old are you?” ‘ 

Elsa hesitated. “I’m eleven,” she said 
finally, breathing hard, and, augmenting tht 
lie—“‘past.” 
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The boy frowned. “You’re small for your 
age,” he observed, insufferably grown up. 
“How old is your brother?” 

“I got two brothers.” 

“Leon,” the Carew boy prompted at once. 

“Oh. He’s only a kid. He’s eight.” 

Their talk was halted suddenly by a call from 
the house. “Elsa! Get in the wood now!” 

She started off at once, the boy following her. 

“We'll get Lenny, too,” she suggested. “I 
guess he’s playing over in the pigweed house.” 

They came to the pigweed house, a clearing 
crushed down in the midst of tall, dense pig- 
weeds towering over their heads, lush and soft- 
leaved, with thick green stems, waxen and cool. 
The clearing was a pool of shadow, dark green 
and damp with its floor of crushed large leaves. 
It smelled of the earth, and stillness, and rains 
that had come and gone, and long, remote 
mornings with white, swollen clouds journeying 
across the blue, high above the waving green 
fronds of leaves. It smelled of June, and July 
and August, and all the drowse and timeless- 
ness of summer. Elsa’s heart beat quickly as 
she led her young visitor into her sanctuary. 

Leon was there, a nest of a little boy, curled 
up and sound asleep. His yellow ringlets were 
deep in the mash of leaves, his chubby grimed 
palm cupped upward. 

Elsa was all tenderness for him. He was so 
helpless, so little. She hated to wake him. She 
lifted his head in her arms. 

“Wake up, Lenny! Got to help Elsa get in 
wood. Company’s come!” 

Leon fought her off, rubbing his nose and 
eyes with both fists. His sister laughed and let 
him go, secretly proud of his manliness. Leon 
would endure no show of affection. He got 
sturdily to his feet and stared with large pupils 
at the stranger who had come with Elsa. 

“What’s your name?” he asked, suddenly 
awake. 

The Carew boy laughed outright, then 
turned to Elsa. 

“T’ve only got one name,” he said, as if he 
were only carrying on the conversation where 
they had broken off a few moments before. 
“We never have two names in our family. But 
they go back a long way—and they mean a lot, 
so we don’t need more than one. That’s what 
my father says. Mine is Bayliss—Bayliss 
Carew. My great-grandfather’s name was 
Bayliss—and he came from England on a sail- 
ing ship that took eight weeks to cross the 
ocean. There were pirates then and my great- 
grandfather’s ship was chased, but it got away 
—just in time.” 

There followed a long silence during which 
Elsa absorbed the information and wondered 
why there was nothing in the Bowers history to 
match a race with pirates. Leon was deter- 
mined that there should be. 

“My mother came from Germany,” he de- 
clared. “She crossed the ocean when she was a 
little girl and the ship was wrecked—and she 
had to swim to shore. And she was almost 
drownded—but a dog—a big dog came out and 
saved her.” 

He was talking very fast and Elsa could only 
watch him, fascinated. She felt she should stop 
him before he went too far, but she shut her lips 
so tightly that two dimples appeared below the 
corners of her iower lip. 

Bayliss looked from Leon to Elsa, frankly 
skeptical. ‘She did not!” he blustered. “How 
far did she swim?” 

Leon threw out his arms. ‘Oh—miles and 
miles—a hundred miles, I guess.” 

Bayliss was smiling broadly now. “When 
did the dog come and save her?” 

_Leon’s imagination halted before the ques- 
tion, or perhaps it was quite lost in the picture 
he had drawn for Bayliss in the hope of match- 
ing the story of the pirate ship. At any rate, he 
could think of nothing to say. 

_It was Bayliss himself who broke the heavy 
silence that had come down about them. He 
thrust his hand suddenly into his pocket and 
said, “If you guess what I’ve got here you can 
have it.” 

_ Leon had begun a yawn but he cut it short 
msurprise. “A knife!” he exclaimed promptly. 
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“Nope. Guess again. Three guesses.” 


The little boy stared at the pocket, trying to 
penetrate it with his sharp eyes. Only two 
more guesses. Elsa herself eyed the pocket. 

“A Jew’s harp!” Leon’s shot went wide and 
Elsa looked her disgust. Leon swallowed. 
“Well, a glass alley!” 

Bayliss laughed and shook his head. ‘You 
can have it anyhow,” he said gently, and drew 
from his pocket a green enameled frog with red 
distended eyes which opened its mouth and 
croaked convincingly and at will. 

Both Leon and Elsa regarded it enchanted 
as it lay in Bayliss’s palm. ‘“Here—take it,” 
Bayliss said, thrusting it toward Leon. “I’ve 
got another one at home.” 

A curious look came into Elsa’s eyes. The 
long lashes intertwined, winking. Suddenly 
she pushed Bayliss’s hand away. “No,” she 
said sharply. “He can’t have it. He didn’t 
guess.” 

Leon reached for the toy and Elsa slapped 
his hand. He made a slow, twisted grimace, 
stamped his foot and stiffened his body. Bay- 
liss lifted one eyebrow. 

“Aw—why can’t he have it? I have another 
and I can get lots more if I want them.” 

“Well—so can we!” Elsa retorted. ‘Come 
on, Leon. We got to get the wood in.” 

Bayliss scowled, his eyes darkening, his 
cheeks darkening. He stood there with the toy 
thrust foolishly out on his palm, his generous 
impulse thwarted by a girl in a homely dress 
whose bare legs were much too thin and none 
too clean. With quick anger he said, “You 
cannot! You’ve got to buy these and you 
haven’t got the money. I’ve got lots of itin my 
pockets—and lots more at home!” 

Elsa was outdone, for the moment. She 
groped frantically for something that would 
startle this young braggart. 

“My brother Reef got his hand cut off last 
night on the windmill!” she finally blurted out. 

The effect was sensational. Elsa felt a little 
dizzy, a little hollow. Bayliss had gone white. 

“Which one?” His voice was an awed 
whisper. 

“The right one, of course,” she said. She felt 
sick now, too, and wanted to cry. 

Leon had forgotten the frog. 

The three of them moved out of the green 
well of shadow, out between the smooth jade 
stalks of the pigweeds rooted in darkness, out 
into the brilliant, slow and mighty tide of the 
prairie sun. Bayliss Carew looked up at the 
windmill, its fanes hanging in white tatters in 
the sunlight. 


The sitting-room felt very full, like a church 
when the congregation stood up to sing, Elsa 
thought. And yet, besides her mother, and 
herself sitting in her little red rocking-chair, 
there were only Bayliss and the two Carew 
women in the room. Perhaps it was because 
Mrs. Grace Carew was so wide and Miss Hil- 
dreth Carew, her sister-in-law, so very high. 
They filled the tiny sitting-room like two large 
birds in a small cage, spreading and settling 


|| down over the cheap green carpet with the 


faded roses on it, over the imitation oak chairs 
with the crocheted doilies hanging on the 
backs, over all the gray, hot air of the room. 
The green window-shades had been drawn 
but there were two large holes in one of them 


|| and two ragged splotches of sunlight played 


over Mrs. Grace Carew’s person, one on the 
gold locket which dangled upon her breast, the 
other on the white taffeta pleats of her skirt. 
She seemed pleasantly aware of the eyes of 
light and rocked to and fro, watching the pierc- 
ing beams move up and down. 

Bayliss had come in with Elsa, Leon having 
gone to the field with Uncle Fred. The Carew 
boy sat looking up at the ceiling, paying no at- 
tention to his aunts. When they wanted his 
attention, they had to speak to him twice be- 
fore he would reply. When he did speak, he 
was very polite and they seemed very pleased 
and fond. Elsa thought they already looked 
upon him as a grown man and that puzzled her. 

From the time Elsa had come into the room, 





the two Carew women had talked incessantly. 
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The manner of their talk was strange. It was 
as if there was no one else in the room but these 
two. And they talked at each other, as if they 
had been quarreling on the way out from town 
and were merely proceeding with the quarrel, 
quite regardless of everything about them. 
Did they not know about Reef? Elsa looked at 
her mother, saw her sitting with hands meekly 
folded, eyes sad under her smile. Had she not 
told them? Or was it simply that other peo- 
ple’s affairs were no concern of the Carews? 

Suddenly Elsa could not bear her mother’s 
humility. She wanted to burst into the endless 
chatter of these strangers and tell them about 
Reef. She wanted to get up and tell them to go 
on home where they could sit in their fine house, 
the house with the new wing building, and 
quarrel as much as they liked so long as there 
was quiet in the house where Reef lay up-stairs 
dreaming of his pain. 

That, of course, would not be right. You 
had to be polite to people like the Carews. And 
besides, they had come because of some busi- 
ness they had with Elsa’s father, who would 
be coming in soon now wanting his supper and 
asking about Reef. Pa would talk to them, 
maybe joke with them in spite of Reef—he 
always had something funny to say where ° 
women were. He would have them stay for 
supper, too. Then there would be more talk 
at the table, and more joking, and then they 
would go away with their fine horse and their 
sleek buggy, and the house in the Hollow would 
be quiet again. 

“They will never come here again,” Elsa 
thought. ‘They will never come here because 
they are not our kind of folks.” 

Old Sarah Phillips would come, and Fanny 
Ipsmiller, and Nate Brazell, but they wore 
clothes like other people’s and talked about 
things you could understand. The Carew 
women talked about themselves and their men, 
talked in a queer way, as if the Carews were 
kings and queens and not just folks, as if you 
could never be quite like them no matter how 
you tried ... 

And the sun spots move up and down on the 
white taffeta, and across the room in the dim 
light the other one sits under the wedding pic- 
ture of Maand Pa. Ma isn’t listening much to 
their talk; she is listening with one ear up- 
stairs where Reef is lying, the other out in 
the kitchen where the roasting chicken spits 
and hisses. There would be enough chicken for 
the visitors and perhaps a little for Pa and 
Uncle Fred when the others -were served. 

“You speak, Grace,” Miss Hildreth Carew 
was saying crisply, “as though you had been 
born into the family, not merely married into 
it. I beg your pardon, of course, but that silver 
was brought over from England by the second 
Bayliss Carew on his first trip, not by the first 
Bayliss on his second trip, as you would have it. 
He didn’t dare go back, that first Bayliss. Of 
course, Grace, you never did have the family 
history straight. Not that I have any fault to 
find with you there. It’s hard enough for us 
who were born into the family to get it straight.” 

Miss Hildreth seemed very old to be un- 
married, Elsa thought. Did no one ever ask 
her to marry him, or did she never want to get 
married like other people? She was nice to look 
at. She was like drying autumn flowers, like 
stiff-petaled black-eyed:Susans, varnished and 
prickly and not exactly sweet. Looking at her 
now, Elsa remembered Miss Gertie Schwartz, 
the thin, tall woman who used to play the organ 
in the church down in Iowa, and always wore 
black, stiff dresses and a black velvet ribbon 
around her throat. 

Elsa’s father used to tell about her. One 
stormy night two men driving a lumber wagon 
stopped their horses just as she was going to 
run straight into them, her arms outspread, her 
black hair down and streaming all about her, 
the lightning on her white face. She was call- 
ing someone’s name, but they never would let 
the children hear whose name it was. Gertie 
Schwartz had gone out of her mind and was 
running in the rain, calling, calling. : 

Miss Hildreth Carew was like Gertie 
Schwartz. But Elsa liked her. She did not 
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think she would like Mrs. Grace Carew. She 
was softer, gentler, better-mannered, perhaps, 
but how can you know why you like some 

ple and dislike others? You should try to 
ike everyone. You ought to love your neigh- 
bors. Well, Elsa liked Miss Hildreth. She 
liked her tar-black hair and her dark, narrow 
eyes and her nose that came out in her face like 
a square bone. 

“T have always thought, Hildreth,” Grace 
said quietly, “that it was quite enough to marry 
into the Carew family without having been 
born into it.”” Her chin, as she spoke, drew 
back against the folds of her neck like a turkey 
gobbler’s. ‘“‘When I married Peter Carew I did 
so because I thought him the best man who 
ever walked. I may say I still think so. But 
there isn’t much in the family history to recom- 
mend it to any woman. I never have been 
superstitious, Hildreth, as you know, but I’ve 
learned enough of the family history to con- 
vince me that there is some sort of nemesis pur- 
suing it. What about the first Bayliss Carew, 
innocently hounded out of England? What 
about the second Bayliss Carew, innocently 
hounded out of Connecticut? And then his 
sons, Seth and Peter, the victims of a swindler 
in Springfield, innocently hounded——” 

Hildreth sniffed loudly. ‘Innocently— 
rats!” The faint vein-channels in her cheeks 
were suddenly flooded with red. ‘There never 
was such a thing as an innocent Carew—I am 
speaking of the men, of course. The Carew 
men have always taken what they wanted, 
where they wanted it. You mention the first 
Bayliss Carew—innocently hounded out of 
England. What was he? A gentleman, yes— 
God bless him!—but one who drank and fought 
and gambled until he had wasted his father’s 
estate and couldn’t find money to pay his debts! 
And what about his son, the second Bayliss 
Carew—innocently hounded out of Connecti- 
cut?” 

She shook a bony finger at Grace, who had 
lowered her eyes. ‘Not for nothing was he 
hounded out of the place he had lived in for 
years. He was my own father, Grace, but I 
have never been afraid to face the truth. His 
scandals were taken lightly by his friends, but 
when he began his romance with——” 

. “The children, Hildreth, the children!” 
Grace murmured. 

“Well——”_ Hildreth cleared her throat in- 
dignantly, looking about in a flurry. “Don’t 
talk to me about the innocence of the Carew 
men. If they are punished, it is not for noth- 
ing. Not that they have ever learned anything 
from their misfortunes. What they get they 
occasionally pay for, it’s true—but they get it, 
my dear, they get it! And in the long run, it is 
their women who suffer for them. How my 
mother could suffer! The Carew women! Who 
was it got Seth and Peter out of their scrape in 
Springfield? What would have become of the 
family if we women hadn’t taken hold and got 
out in time to save it?” 

Elsa, watching her alertly, thought that she 
was almost beautiful as she talked. Her eyes 
were bright with malice, with perverse delight 
in setting forth the deviltries of the Carews to 
those who had never heard them before. Elsa 
hoped that Miss Hildreth might go on talking 
now because of the little fires that burned in her 
eyes. But Grace, it seemed, thought the talk 
had gone far enough. 

“Really, Hildreth, is it quite good taste——” 

“Good taste—fiddle-hooks! The Bowerses 
might as well know the truth about us—first as 
last. What’s more, they’d better know it from 
us. The Carews have been everything from 
horse thieves to international spies working 
both ways. They’re as crooked as the devil 
and as beautiful as gods. And the crookedest 
thing about them is that they always manage 
to marry good women.” 

She was like a preacher in a pulpit. No, she 
was like that lawyer who came last year and 
talked to Pa about something. 

_Then—Reef! Reef up-stairs, with pain in 
his dreams—because he had climbed up in the 
darkness to release the wheel in the wind—be- 
cause Seth Carew had refused to pay what the 
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You can own 
this latest model 
CORONA 


It’s the finest Corona ever built 
—made by the world’s pioneer 
manufacturers of portable type- 
writers. 

A sturdy, dependable writing 
machine with full width (10 
inch) carriage, twelve yard, two 
color, self-reversing ribbon, vari- 
able line spacer, everything you 
expect in an office machine. Yet 
it is compact, portable, easy to 
carry with you wherever you go. 


Standard keyboard 


Corona has-the four-row stand- 
ard keyboard used in all offices 
and taught in business schools. If 
you are accustomed to using a 
large machine, you will be at 
home on Corona. If you have 
never used a typewriter before, 
you'll find that it is easy to learn 
with Corona. 


Buy a Corona on 
easy terms 


A small deposit puts Corona in 
your home and then you can 
pay on easy, monthly terms just 
like rent. Your Corona dealer 
will gladly accept a used type- 
writer, any standard make, as 
part payment. You need not 
wait another day. Just look up 
Corona in your phone book and 
the dealer will send you one for 
free examination. 
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If you are in business, a Corona at home can 
be used in other profitable ways—finishing up odds 
and ends of work, writing advertisements, sales 
letters, plans. In the quiet of your study at home 
you will find it easier to concentrate than at any 
other time during the day. And you will be glad 
to have Corona ready at hand to put your ideas in 
neat, presentable shape. 

Mail the coupon now— it does nat obligate you 
in any way. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 








Also manufacturers of the L C Smith 
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Hair Unruly - - ? 


To keep it in place use the 
dressing more people rely 
on than any other 


Outdoors, indoors, hair in place, well- 
kept, right! ... 

Once you may have thought this im- 
possible. Try what you would, your 
stubborn hair got out of place an hour 
or so after you combed it—looked even 
worse than before. 


But now!—Thousands of men and 
women, today, keep their hair in order 
easily, delightfully. The dressing which 
they use—which more people now use 
than any other! is—Stacomb. 

Your hair will never look gummy, with 
Stacomb. Nor dry and “dead,” as when you 
wet it with water. Stacomb keeps your hair in 
condition. Helps to counteract dandruff. 


Stacomb now comes not only in cream 
form—in jars and tubes—but in the popular 
new liquid form as well. All drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. D-41, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked :— 

Original, cream form New liquid form 9) 
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Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
with Dr. Walter’s Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 


Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu- 
matism promptly. Worn next to the skin they 
induce natural heat, stimulate the circulation 
and give a neat and trim appearance. They 
give wonderful support and are a pro’ 
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land was worth when he bought it from Steve 
Bowers. She had forgotten Reef for the mo- 
ment—forgotten him, and her sitting there 


‘| listening to Seth Carew’s sister—and liking her 


—and wishing she would talk some more! 

But that was only for the moment. Now— 
she hated herself for listening at all. She hated 
Miss Hildreth and that other one, hated their 
bright crackle and smell of silk, and their talk 
of other Carews who belonged far, far back in 
the dark green past—like mirrors reflecting 
mirrors. She hated their nephew, Bayliss, 
raspberry-red, bored, staring at the cracked 
paper on the ceiling of the Bowers sitting-room. 
She hated her mother, docile, waiting, heart- 
heavy, listening. She flashed up out of her 
chair, and ran out of the house. 


Where she lay among the crushed leaves in 
the pigweed house, Elsa heard her father’s clear 
whistle from the other side of the creek, almost 
a half-mile away. He always came home at 
evening whistling in that high, piercing way of 
his, as if he wanted those at home to know that 
he was coming to supper. Ma always heeded 
the warning so as to have things ready for him 
to sit down as soon as he had washed his hands 
and face. “That’s Pa now,” she would say. 
“Get the dishes on the table—he’ll be here in a 
minute.”’ She would be expecting Elsa now to 
set the table while she finished her work about 
the stove. 

Pa never wasted any time getting to the 
table once he was in from the fields. It would 
be different this evening, of course. He would 
have to go up and look at Reef first, as soon as 
he came in. After that he would talk to the 
Carew women and carry himself as if getting 
to'supper was no great thing, after all. 

Isa could not go back to the house, even 
though she knew her mother must be waiting 
for her to help with the table. She would not 
face those Carew women again without her 
father. She stood up quietly and listened to 
the whistling, a clear, unbroken melody like the 
song of a meadow-lark. You would almost 
think the world was the same today as it was 
yesterday, as it had been days without number 
when Reef would come home from the fields 
with Pa, driving the team with his two strong 
hands and the weight of his shoulders thrown 
back against the tug of the lines. You would 
almost think he had forgotten that Reef wasn’t 
with him now, to hear him whistling. 

But that was the way with Pa. He could 
whistle and he could laugh, and al! the time you 
could tell nothing about what was going on in 
his head. Ma would say, ‘‘What’s the use in 
living!’ But Pa would say, ‘“‘What’s the use in 
dying!” and go off whistling to his work. 

Elsa slipped from the cover of the pigweed 
house and ran down past the barn to where the 
trail followed the edge of the wheat field. Where 
the creek with its fringe of willows crossed the 
trail and made another field, she waited in a 
tangle of grass and rank weeds that were al- 
ready a little gray from the late summer and 
flushed faintly from the low sun. Her father’s 
whistling had stopped. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of Reef now. All at once she felt like cry- 
ing. There was something that made you 
want to cry, waiting alone there in the tangle 
of grass and weeds and thinking about Reef. 
She heard the heavy thud of the horses’ feet 


-on the soft ground and the sharp jangle of the 


swinging chains. In a moment now they would 
be crossing the creek and coming up out of the 
willows. ‘Come on, Blackie!” Her father’s 
voice sounded very close there with the willows 
about him, and very soft, too, as if he hadn’t 
been thinking of the horses at all. Then sud- 
denly they were out of the willows, her father 
was sweeping her up in his arms and setting 
her astride the white horse beside old Blackie. 

For a moment, then, she wanted to cling to 
him with her arms about his brown neck and 
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make herself think that there was nothing 


| wrong in the whole world. But her father went 


back to his place behind the team and Elsa, 
looking across the yellowing wheat, could see 
the house where the Carew women were still 
talking and the Carew boy still staring up at 
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the cracked paper on the ceiling of the sitting- 
room. And above the thud of the heavy feet 
and the sharp clanking of the trace-chains her 
father’s voice was asking about Reef, and. had 
he slept well since the doctor left, and what had 
made her come out alone from the house when 
she might have been helping her mother? 

When she told him that the two Carew 
women were waiting for him and were going to 
stay for supper, he said nothing and presently 
began whistling as if people like the Carews 
had been calling to see him every day of his life. 

Uncle Fred was in the barnyard. ‘Those 
two Carew hawks are waiting for you in the 
house,” he said. 

“Elsa was telling me. Maybe they’ve 
brought the payment, though it won’t be due 
for near a month yet.” 

“T guess a month don’t matter much to a 
man with Seth Carew’s money.” 

‘Maybe Hildreth is down to get a good look. 
at you, Fred. There’s no telling where a wo- 
man’s fancy is going to light.” 

Uncle Fred sniffed and plodded away with 
the team. Elsa’s father laughed loudly and 
started for the house. 

“We'll be getting you a new dress and some 
shoes and stockings to cover those bare legs 
of yours one of these days,” he told Elsa. You 
could tell from the way he said it that he was 
thinking of the Carew women and their finery. 
“And your mother would be none the worse for 
a decent something to change into when people 
come calling.” 

To be hoping always for things that never 
happened, and to be meeting people for whom 
such things happened without their trying! 
Above all, to have dreadful things happen to 
you when others escaped who were better able 
to bear them! Was there nothing more to being 
alive than that? 

Elsa’s mother was in the kitchen. “You go 
in and talk to the Carews, Steve, while I finish 
getting supper,” she said quickly. “And you, 
Elsa, get the dishes on. You have no call run- 
ning off when you know I need you to help.” 

Through the open doorway, Elsa, laying the 
dishes, could hear the subdued voices of the 
visitors. They must know about Reef now, or 
why should Miss Hildreth’s words come in a 
whisper? Presently her father’s feet sounded 
on the stairs. He was going up to look at Reef 
before he went in to talk to the Carews. His 
step was slow, muffled, and Elsa set the plates 
on the table very softly so that she could follow 
the sound of his feet crossing the floor above 
to halt at last by the side of Reef’s bed. 

For a moment then she stood—heard Lenny 
calling to Uncle Fred at the barn—heard Miss 
Hildreth’s sharp whisper from the sitting-room 
—heard her mother move something on the 
stove in the kitchen—but above all, heard her 
own heart beating clamorously as she waited 
for the sound of Reef’s voice talking to her 
father. What if her father should speak once— 
and then again—and get no answer? People 
sometimes die in their sleep. Old Sarah Phil- 
lips said so. Her father’s soft step moved 
across the floor. He was coming away again. 

“The boy’s having a good sleep,”’ he said as 
soon as he reached the bottom of the stairs. 
Then he went into the sitting-room. 

“Will you hurry, Elsa!” Her mother had 
come in from the kitchen, looking about her 
nervously, the red patches on her cheeks flam- 
ing now from her work at the stove. 

It was hard to hurry when you had to listen 
to the talk coming from the sitting-room, low, 
serious talk that would be about Reef and how 
he had climbed up in the darkness to release 
the wheel that had not been working right for 
weeks and how the wind had come in a sudden 
gust .. . People did die in their sleep some- 
times. But why couldn’t you feel yourself dy- 
ing and wake up before it was too late? 

“Yes, it’s a great loss tous. And he was get- 
ting to be such a help about the place, too. 
But we’ll have to give him his schooling now 
and try to make up for it.” As if Pa hadn’t 

alveys said Reef would get his schooling, any- 
ow! q 
And then they were coming in to the table. 
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Elsa’s father went to a small cupboard in the 
corner where he kept his papers. 

“Tl give you the receipt now, Miss Hil- 
dreth, before I forget it,” he was saying. 

“Just sit in, now,” her mother urged, making 
awkward motions with her red hands. 

“And you can tell your brother for me, Miss 
Hildreth, that there isn’t a better quarter- 
section of land within a hundred miles of Sun- 
dower,” Elsa’s father said proudly, coming to 
his place at the table and handing the slip of 
white paper to Hildreth Carew. 

“The Carews, Mr. Bowers,” she said, “know 
good land as well as anybody else. When they 
buy land, they buy nothing but the best. It’s 
the same with their land as it is with their wo- 
men. My grandfather used to say that a man 
had no right to an opinion on anything unless 
he was a good judge of women and horse-flesh. 
If they knew how to use what they get it would 
be a sight better for all concerned. It’s the 
misfortune of good land, good women and good 
horse-flesh that a Carew’s judgment stops as 
soon as he gets what he wants.” 

Elsa’s father laughed. ‘Give them time, 
Miss Hildreth. They’ll learn.” 

“Pht! Time! They’ve had generations of 
it. The Carew men have had their own way so 
long they’Il never get over it. I ought to know, 
Mr. Bowers. I’ve lived the biggest part of one 
generation with them. Somewhere back in the 
history of the family there was a pirate or two 
and the Carew blood has carried the taint of it 
ever since. That’s the only way I can account 
for it, and it’s as good a way as any, to my way 
of thinking.” 

Elsa’s father was chuckling to himself. “I 
hope your sister-in-law has a better opinion of 
the family than you have,” he said. 

“The Carews are a fine family, Mr. Bowers,” 
Mrs. Grace Carew said, very mildly. “Hildreth 
sometimes——” 

“Pht! I tell the truth, Grace! What’s more, 
you know it. There might have been some 
hope for the Carew men when they took up 
farming, but they think more of a horse-race 
than they do of a harvest. They buy more 
land than they can farm decently—and then 
they put machinery on it to do the work they 
ought to be doing with their own hands. 
They’re quite hopeless, however you choose to 
look at them. Their women know it.” 

The little fires were flashing again in Miss 
Hildreth’s eyes and Elsa was watching, fasci- 
nated. Beside Elsa, Bayliss sat, quite bored. 
You would almost think he was too grown-up 
to heed any longer what a Carew woman might 
have to say about the men of the family. 

Once, out of sheer deviltry, Bayliss moved 
his foot stealthily across and set the edge of his 
shoe on one of Elsa’s bare toes. As he pinched 
the toe against the floor, he did not even look at 
her. She squealed sharply, but Bayliss con- 
tinued to look straight before him. A moment 
later, however, he turned to her and grinned. 

“T hope you’re not casting eyes at our Elsa, 
young fellow,” Elsa’s father said, shaking a 
finger at Bayliss. 

“Steve!”’ her mother protested. 

“Lord forbid!’ Miss Hildreth breathed. 

“T married a Carew myself,” Mrs. Grace said 
sweetly. ‘A girl might do worse.” 

“She couldn’t!’’ said Miss Hildreth flatly. 


In November of the year in which Elsa 
Bowers was fourteen, the man whom Dale 
Whitney had hired at harvest-time was found 
dead beside a fence-post that had been attacked 
by dry-rot. A green post which he had cut 
near the creek and carried to the spot to replace 
the old one was lying on the ground beside him. 

“Just as if a man is meant to go so far and no 
farther with the work o’ this world,” old Sarah 
Phillips observed when she visited the Bowerses 
on the following Sunday afternoon. “Aye— 
like a thief in the night—that’s what it says. 
And s0 it is, so it is!”” 

From the table in the sitting-room came 
Uncle Fred’s sudden, “Je-hos-a-phat!” fol- 
lowed by Steve Bowers’s roar of laughter. The 
Lord, Elsa’s father contended, did not hold it 
greatly against a man that he played cards on a 
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In the Street of Romance 


Joyce Lowell 


I Find Beauty and Heroism in 
Philadelphia’s Historic Byways 





Just Chance and Curiosity led me to 
the most surprising discovery of my life! 

Really, it was a most unusual ex- 
perience. You see, I had gone to 
Philadelphia on a merely casual sight- 
seeing trip, just to glance about and 
see a few of the famous historical 
places I had heard so much about. 
And when I discovered this marvelous 
beauty secret being produced right in 
the midst of all that heritage of past but 
eternal glory, naturally, as a woman, 
I was thrilled to death! 

South American Street is in that 
oldest section of the “ Quaker City,” 
South Philadelphia. . Just around the 
corner, as it were, are the Powel 
House, famed of Washington, the 
grave of Edwin Forrest, the great 
actor, the birthplace of Philadelphia’s 
first white child, and a host of other 
renowned sites. In that very street, 
Stephen Decatur, America’s great 
naval hero, played as a boy. 

Here, then, in this street 
where heroes were made, I 
found the “stuff that beauty is 
made of,” Swan Down, and 
Henry Tetlow’s establish- 
ment where it is produced. 

You, dear reader, undoubtedly 
know this precious face powder, 
Swan Down, and its marvelous quality, 
but I, who like many others judged it by 
its surprisingly low price of 35c was as 
much stirred by its discovery as any 
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collector who ever stumbled upon a da 
Vinci portrait! Such delightful soft- 
ness, such delicate fragrance. Truly, 
I have used many powders -and tried 
many more, but never a one, as ex- 
quisitely dainty as this Henry Tetlow’s 
Swan Down that I discovered one 
spring afternoon midst. the romantic 
byways of that “Land of Yesterday”! 
Thirty-five cents is certainly a ridicu- 
lous price for such a marvelous prod- 
uct. By comparison it is surely worth 
many times that—and I shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if, in the near future, 
Mr. Henry Tetlow were to raise its 
price to 50c, 75c or perhaps $1.00. 
You could not really call my find a 
secret, for Swan Down is sold all over 
the world. Yet I know there are 
many who, like me, have judged it by 
its low price, and thereby deprive 
themselves of a great beauty aid. 
If you, too, have been one of us, 
and wish at last to find a truly 
satisfactory beauty powder, 
more exquisite than anything 
you have known before—by 
all means buy a box of Swan 
Down, today, at your drug 
store or departmentstore. Or, 
if they haven’t it, I’m sure that 
if you wrote Mr. Henry Tetlow, 
himself, at 235 South American Street, 
Philadelphia, enclosing the price, 35c, 
and giving your address, he would be 
pleased to send it to you. 
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hair its youthful shade 
and lustre. Faded hair sparkles with girlhood 
color. Gray streaks disappear entirely. 
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Sunday when he was too tired to play on any 
other day of the week. He and Uncle Fred had 
spent most of the afternoon over a game of 
pinochle. Elsa glariced through the sitting- 
room doorway. Her father was chuckling 
heartily at Uncle Fred, who clucked lugubri- 
ously as he reshuffled the cards. And from the 
kitchen came the thin voice of Sarah Phillips 
and her old-age cackle of the dying and of the 
gloomy mischance that lurks in the pathway 
of the living. 

How readily life took on an air of festivity, 
Elsa thought, in spite of poor old Sarah’s mut- 
terings, in spite of the man who had lain all day 
beside a rotten fence-post, dead with his task 
half-done, in spite of the countless hurts that 
time somehow eases until you can finally for- 
get. There was, for example, the horrible 
memory of that day in August, more than four 
years ago now, when Elsa had gone about all 
day in the fear that Reef would never awaken 
from the sleep into which he had ‘fallen after 
the visit of Doctor Olson. 

The sharp agony of that day had dulled with 
the passing seasons and might have been at last 
forgotten had it not been for a look that had 
come into Reef’s eyes one day in the spring of 
the year now closing, when he had come in from 
school to tell them that Bayliss Carew had been 
chosen valedictorian of the class that was to be 
graduated a month later from the high school 
at Hurley. The honor was Reef’s, by every 
right, but he was not a Carew. 

The look that Elsa had seen in Reef’s eyes 
was neither of disappointment nor of envy. It 
was the old look she had surprised there more 
than four years ago when Reef had taken the 
lines from his father and had started to drive 
the team to the field—only to surrender them a 
moment later because he could not hold the 
team in check with one hand, and that the left 
hand. “If I only had my two hands, now,” he 
had said—and that was all. And then there 
had come that look into his eyes! The same 
look that Elsa saw there when he told them of 
the honor that had fallen upon Bayliss Carew. 

They had been silent for a moment after he 
had told them the news and Elsa, watching him 
narrowly, was almost sure he had whispered, 
“Tf I only had my two hands, now. . .” With 
Reef away at law school in Minneapolis now, 
however, even that hurt was less. 

With no more provocation than that it was a 
Sunday evening in November, with ‘cold veal 
and pumpkin pie for supper, and with her 
father and Uncle Fred playing pinochle in the 
sitting-room, the house glowed and swelled 
with eager life. It was as if it said, [am hereon 
the prairie, four wails and a roof, sheltering 
human creatures against the coming of night! 

It was the white table-cloth instead of the 
one with the red checks that signified Sunday 
and the presence of a visitor, even though the 
visitor was no one but poor old Sarah Phillips. 
It was festive, too, when you placed beside the 
cut-glass berry-bowl—Elsa had once told Lily 
Fletcher that it was cut-glass, and now almost 
believed it herself—the silver spoon with the 
arched handle, which had been presented in a 
three-piece set to her mother at a farewell 
party given in her honor before they left Iowa. 

Elsa’s mother came to the doorway and gave 
the table a look of appraisal. “Water on the 
table, Elsa!” Her voice was quick, cheerful, in 
momentary contentment that she was caring 
for her own. “Come on, now—Steve, Fred! 
Sitin. Mrs. Phillips! Come, Leon. Bring the 
potatoes off the back of the stove, Elsa.” 

As she spoke, she moved the silver reflector 
behind the wall lamp so that it would shine 
directly on the table. 

“Might as well bring that lamp in with you, 
Pa. I don’t see why we shouldn’t have a de- 
cent light on a Sunday.” A touch of sad com- 
plaining shadowed Mrs. Bowers’s voice at 
times, as if she expected but grudging compli- 
ance on the part of those she addressed. 

They were all seated at last and Leon said 
zrace, hostilely, a stiff, swift mumble. Then 


; : Elsa’s father began to chuckle afresh, going 
over the points of the game to show Uncle 
Fred where he had lost. 


Uncle Fred was 
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ory nettled by his defeat. . He wagged his 
looking very old and tired of body, Elsa 
thought. One of these days they would be 
finding him lying in a field, maybe, or beside a 
fence-post, his work suddenly at an end. 

“Tt’s goin’ round that Florence Carew is goin’ 
to marry Mahlon Breen, come January next,” 
old Sarah Phillips observed to Elsa’s mother. 

Steve Bowers ceased baiting Uncle Fred to 
listen to the old woman’s gossip. 

“Florence Carew going to marry the bank- 
er?” he exclaimed in surprise. ‘‘Why—Florence 
is only a girl!” 

“Old enough, I guess,” Elsa’s mother spoke 
up. “Near two years older than Bayliss and 
he’s——”’_ She turned to Elsa. 

“Nineteen,” Elsa told her. 

“T know,” her father went on,. “but Mahlon 
Breen is in his forties, I’ll bet.” 

Elsa’s mother smiled, a wry, hard smile. 
“Steve Bowers, you never will get over think- 
ing that everyone else in the world acts the 
same as you. The Carews have a way of get- 
ting on in the world and if Seth Carew marries 
his girl to the banker in Sundower, it’s just ——” 

“Pshaw, Ma!” Elsa’s father interrupted. 
“You talk like you had it in for them Carews 
all the time. What harm have they ever done 
us? And I’m sure I wish Mahlon Breen luck, 
the old gadabout, if it’s true.” 

“Oh, it’s true, right enough!” old Sarah 


iped up. 

But Steve Bowers went on. “If I hadn’t got 
that loan from Breen last summer, Reef would 
be plugging along on the farm today instead of 
going to law school in Minneapolis.” 

“While young Bayliss plays around home,” 
Elsa’s mother commented. Elsa saw that her 
mother was already over the excitement of 
making supper and was lapsing, as usual, into 
discontent. 

“As if that was any business of ours,” her 
father retorted, a little impatiently. 

Uncle Fred stared down at his plate, then: 
wrinkled his high, narrow forehead. “I guess 
there was doin’s over to the big house early this 
mornin’,” he said, ‘‘though that mayn’t be our 
business, either.” 

Elsa’s father looked furtively at her mother. 
He had a vast indifference to sustain, an 
altogether lofty indifference to anything the 
Carews might take into their heads to do. And 
yet—“Doings? What doings, Fred?” 

“T met their hired man, Dave Miller, on the 
road this mornin’,’ Uncle Fred went on. 
“Seems Miss Hildreth drove the gray team over 
Hurley way before daybreak this mornin’. She 
come back at sunup with him in the seat beside. 
her, not able——” 

“Him? Who, Fred?” Elsa’s mother inter- 
rupted. 

Uncle Fred turned upon her querulously. 
“Who? Ain’t I said who? Who would it be? 
Seth’s gone to Minneapolis, what for nobody 
knows. An’ it couldn’t be Seth’s boy, Michael, 
an’ him away to college. An’ it wasn’t young 
Bayliss. Who would it be but Peter Carew?” 

Elsa’s mother sighed. . “Oh, well! What 
happened?” 

“A plenty, I guess,” Uncle Fred resumed. 
“Miss Hildreth must ’a’ picked him up some- 
’eres along the road to Hurley an’ brought him 
home. Dave Miller says Peter’s wife, Grace 
herself, come out an’ dragged him into the 
house. An’ Dave says Peter wasn’t in Hurley 
last night a-tall, ’cause Dave was over there 
himself an’ he never seen hide nor hair of a 
Carew in town all evenin’. You can make your 
own guess, if you want.” 

“Down south of Hurley, I’ll warrant,” Elsa’s 
father exclaimed, forgetting himself for the 
moment. “Down with that pack of Bohemian 
dogs, I’ll bet a dollar, and their——” 

“Watch your tongue, Pa!” Elsa’s mother 
said calmly. 

Uncle Fred cackled knowingly. “Bet your 
life he was. An’ what’ s more, Grace and Hil- 
dreth both know it an’ are tryin’ to cover it up. 
They was at church this mornin’—the two old 
ones an’ the two young ones—up to Sundower. 
Dave says when they come back from church 
Peter was out lookin’ over his horses, fresh as 
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a new-laid egg, just as if nothin’ was wrong. 
An’ Grace an’ Hildreth goes up an’ kisses him 
like it was a weddin’ or somethin’, That’s the 
way Dave puts it.” 

Sarah Phillips tutned the talk to news of 
Nate Brazell and of Fanny Ipsmiller, who kept 
Nels Lundquist’s house. Elsa listened to them, 
the murmur of their voices sounding far away 
as she thought of Peter Carew and the dark 
hints that Uncle Fred had made concerning 
where he had spent last night. To Elsa, Peter 
Carew had gradually become something at once 
sinister and splendid, with this oblique talk of 
him in the house and at the table. 

He rode a horse as no one else in the county 
could. Peter Carew was bronzed and massive 
—and he was forever laughing, it seemed. He 
often rode past the Bowers place on his way to 
Sundower or Hurley. He always stopped for a 
chat with anyone who happened to be about. 
Once when Elsa was wading in the ditch along 
the road, Peter Carew had come by on his 
beautiful chestnut horse, and had called out: 

“Look out there, little girl, or you’ll get your 
feet wet!” 

Elsa had looked straight at him and had 
called back, “I want to get my feet wet.” 

Then he had laughed and laughed, and had 
ridden away waving his riding-whip at her, 
laughing marvelously. Elsa had been morti- 
fied at her own stupidity, after she had had 
time to think it over. But later, when she 
thought of Peter Carew, it seemed to her that 
he had gone down the road only a little way and 
then had floated up into the air and afar among 
the great blue-white balloon clouds that had 
been in the sky that day. 


On a Saturday that was brown with late 
November, and when crows were flocking in 
black, sorrowful companies over the stripped 
fields, and dead leaves were lying flat and still 
and clear under the glass of rain pools in the 
ditches along the road, Elsa drove alone in the 
old Bowers democrat through Elder’s Hollow. 
Early that fall her mother had sent to the city 
for a knitting machine in the hope that she 
might be able to supply her neighbors with 
woolen socks and stockings and knitted scarfs 
and so have a little something in her pocket 
when she went to Sundower or to Hurley. It 
was more than a month now since she had gone 
the rounds of the district and talked with the 
womenfolk. On the seat beside Elsa lay the 
box of knitted goods tagged with slips of white 
paper on which her mother had written the 
names of the women to whom the articles were 
to be delivered. 

The idea of spending a day among the neigh- 
bors had been a very pleasant one to Elsa until 
her mother had suggested that it might be 
profitable to call on the Carews and show them 
a sample of the work. “They can’t do more 
than say no,” her mother had observed de- 
fensively. But Elsa felt that they might, some- 
how, and dreaded the visit. 

She set out early in the afternoon, dressed 
snugly in a red “stocking cap” and Reef’s 
sheepskin-lined jacket, for there was no shelter 
on the democrat. The fields were swept by a 
high wind, fresh and wet from the rain of the 
night before, and running like a cool tide in the 
sea of the air. Wherever the wind was bound, 
Elsa thought, the whole world seemed to be 
going with it. 

Below the knoll she crossed a bridge over the 
sluggish creek beside which cattails stood, then 
took the rough road that led up to the house in 
which “Doc” Petersen lived. It was said that 
Doc could raise nothing on that farm of his but 
children. As Elsa drove into the yard on this 
November day, children ran to meet her as if 
they had sprung up out of the stony earth 
about the door like some belated, dismal, 
weedy harvest. In their long, skimpy dresses 
oF meager, frayed overalls, they followed her, 
Staring silently, as she drove up. Five of them. 

there was no telling how many more there 
Were indoors. “My kids never seem to grow 
where they can be of any use,” Doc was 
heard to complain. And people didn’t 

like to remind him that two of them had grown 
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Tired, Aching Feet 


If your feet ache, swell or burn after any 
unusual exertion, such as dancing, golf- 
ing, hours of standing or a long walk, an 
application of Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm will 
bring immediate relief. Itis powerfully pen- 
etrating and analgesic; remarkably sooth- 
ing, cooling and healing. At 
drug and shoe stores—35c. 
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Sparkling 
cleanliness 


A VERY necessary task, yes. But 
a hard task, a disagreeable task— 
no! Use Sani-Flush. It quickly 
removes every stain and mark, all 
incrustations. And the closet bowl 
shines as bright as a new pin. 

You need only sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl; follow direc- 
tions on the can, then flush. No 
scrubbing, no scouring. And what 
used to be an unpleasanttask isover 
and done with in no time at all. 

The nice part is that Sani-Flush 
cleans the whole bowl, even the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
banishes all foul odors. Harmless 
to plumbing connections. A neces- 
sity in every bathroom? Assuredly! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 


oN Canton, Ohio A 
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up, because those two had left him and had 
come to no good. 

Mrs. Petersen came to the door and received 
her parcel of stockings, embarrassed and eager. 
She’d send one of the boys down with the 
money, she said, looking at Elsa through the 
door which she held open only a few inches. 
A child with a red smear under its nose looked 
out from behind her apron. “Looks like win- 
ter’s comin’, eh?” Mrs. Petersen said. It was 
so nice of Mrs. Bowers to let her have the 
stockings cheaper. 
for, goodness knows, it was like pouring water 
into a sieve. The child sniffed and stretched its 
upper lip downward. The door closed. 

At the Magnussons’ and Fletchers’ Elsa 
stayed a little and talked with the girls of her 
own age, about things at the school in Elder’s 
Hollow, about Thanksgiving, next week, and 
about the new teacher who had come to the 
Hollow that fall and whose “pincher” glasses 
the girls had all tried on at the first opportu- 
nity.. Mrs. Magnusson paid Elsa the money for 
the stockings and remarked that the rain of the 
night before would likely be the last before 
snow. Nora Magnusson had a new dress to 
show Elsa, a dress of black and white checked 
wool trimmed with red braid and a red anchor 
on: the sleeve. Pretty, Elsa thought, but it 
would probably be the only dress thin little 
Nora would have to wear to church and to 
school all that winter. The Magnussons lived, 
people often asked how, on a quarter-section of 
land no more than half of which yielded any 
crop at all. 

At the Fletcher farm Elsa stayed a little 
longer, to talk with the girls, Lily and Clarice. 
She had come to look upon Lily as her “par- 
ticular’ friend at school. The Fletcher girls 
were both pretty. They “crimped” their hair 
and went to dances, although they were only a 
year or two older than Elsa. They walked 


| home from school with boys, too, and they 
| giggled a great deal and had secret signs. One 


of the Whitney boys. had béen expelled from 
the school in Elder’s Hollow for saying some- 
thing to them which the teacher overheard. 

Out on the road again, and the wind blew 
and the clouds gathered and banked and 
grayed in long furls low on the horizon. The 
livid, whitish belly on a cloud—that was snow! 
The mark of winter had been set upon the sky. 

And then to Fanny Ipsmiller’s, or rather to 
Nels Lundquist’s, although people had begun 
to say the other, Fanny had so taken hold there. 
It was Fanny Ipsmiller of whom Elsa’s father 
and mother always spoke mysteriously and in 
whispers when they knew Elsa was within hear- 
ing. They did so even yet, although Reef had 
told her quite bluntly that Fanny had come to 
Nel’s Lundquist through a matrimonial agency, 
as all the district knew. There was some dif- 
ference of opinion as to why she had never mar- 
ried Nels, but Fanny herself had been heard to 
say that while she was willing enough to keep 


-his house in order and to look after his growing 


boy, she would never marry a man as stingy as 


-she had found Nels Lundquist to be on the very 


first hour she had spent in his house. 
Although Elsa had learned to accept the situ- 

ation with only a little wondering now and 

then, she felt strangely shy when she got down 


from her seat and went to the door. Fanny 
had ordered a bright yellow scarf. 
When she saw it she exclaimed: ‘My sakes, 


ain’t that the pretty thing, now! It’ll be my 
Christmas present from Nels, that’s what it’ll 
be! He don’t know it yet, though.” She 
laughed heartily, and strode over to admire 
herself in the mirror, the scarf about her neck. 
She was back beside Elsa ina moment. “You 
got the stockin’s for little Nels?” Her large 
hands pounced upon the stockings Elsa un- 
wrapped. She thrust a hand into one of them, 
pulled at the ribs, scrutinized them closely. 

“She looks at them as if she was hungry,” 
Elsa thought. 

Just then Little Nels came in, dragging his 
feet, soiling the spotless floor. He was Elsa’s 
age, given to swearing manfully and throwing 
stones during recess at school. Elsa had always 
disliked him with all her heart. 
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“TI want somethin’ to eat, I do,” he sai 
surlily flinging open the cupboard door, closing 
it without looking in. 

“Yes, Nelsie, yes, now,” Fanny said hur: 
riedly. “But lookit! Lookit the nice stockin’s 
Mrs. Bowers made for ye. Warm an’ good an’ 
thick. Them’ll keep ye warm, Nelsie boy, 
won’t they?” 

“T’m hungry, I am!” was his cross response, 

Fanny smiled indulgently and looked at Elsa. 
“T’ll go over myself with the money to your ma 
one day next week,”’ she said. 

Elsa was out upon the road again, the gray 
of the air flowing low now, into the brown of the 
earth—a chill gray that flowed through your 
flesh and blood and on down, down, into the 
flesh and blood of the earth, she thought. She 
pressed her arms against her ribs, hunched her 
head down into her coat collar. That was what 
it meant to live in Elder’s Hollow—you feared 
the winter. The land was poor between Elder’s 
Hollow and Sundower, and scarcely anyone 
there had enough bedclothes to keep out the 
cold, fuel to burn all night long, or warm clothes 
to go out and tend the cattle in. 

They had all, that day, remarked upon the 
coming of winter. They had all tasted the 
bitter taste of the cold, those people who had 
opened their doors to her. She was of them, 
she was of the dwellers in Elder’s Hollow, living 
with them a small life close to the seasons, feel- 
ing rain and drought, heat and cold, wind of 
high noon and calm of stars. This it was to live 
in Elder’s Hollow: that you went to bed early 
in winter to save fuel and light, and that in 
summer you looked up through the gentle lap- 
ping leaves of the pigweed house, up into a 
dream of blue—up into the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Bay of Bengal, and the Straits of Magellan. 

There was Nate Brazell’s house—shack, peo- 
ple called it. Elsa feared the place. Her 
mother had gone in to ask Mrs. Brazell for an 
order, but the woman, who had protruding 
eyes because of a throat trouble, had looked at 
her in a frightening way and said no, she had no 
money for such. Elsa’s mother had hurried 
away for fear of meeting Nate Brazell himself, 
or one of his dogs. He owned a good piece of 
land and young Nels Lundquist had told at 
school one day that whenever Nate Brazell 
buried waste after a slaughter a bag of money 
went down with it, behind his house. Nobody 
would think of digging there. 

Another little bridge, none too safe, crossed 
the creek which ran through the heart of the 
Hollow. The lonely squalor of the place rip- 
pled Elsa’s flesh with fear and excitement. Here 
the wind whistled thinly through dead reeds 
and gnarled stumps, rotted and sour, and here. 
the sharp smell of swamp water moved in the 
air. This in summer was the odorous haunt of 
red-winged blackbirds, king-fishers and snipe, 
and once Elsa and Reef had seen a hawk 
swerve down like a scythe and snatch up a 
water rat from the weft of reeds. The light 
here now was yellow, receding darkly, weirdly, 
in through the dense growth of the reeds and 
grotesquely shaped, upturned roots of trees. 
The water was clear amber, and deep down 
you could see the soft black earth bottom, 
cushiony and faintly veined with rotten roots. 
Now she saw a wild grape-vine trailing over a 
gray, barkless, fallen tree trunk. And then, 
with the white flash of an underwing, a water 
fowl flew up out of the yellow murk and away. 

Out of Elder’s Hollow at last, looking south- 
ward upon the fabulous world of the Carews. 
They might say, too, “It looks like winter,” but 
they would be thinking of their shining cutter 
and their black bear robe with the red wool 
lining. : 

It seemed to her that traces of summer still 
lingered on Carew land; ghost of fresher grass 
in this pasture—ghost of sunnier sky in that 
pond. The bright green roof of the white 
house, too, surmounting its terraced lawn, was 
a living thing, knowing no autumn death. She 
scarcely saw the farm buildings from the ap- 
proach to the house. The terrace and the fir 
hedge and the nursery trees obscured them 
from view on the north. The people in the dis- 
trict had come to speak of the place as the 
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Carew Mansion. The house was actually 
rather ugly, Reef had told Elsa. To Elsa it 
was merely awesome. 

She entered the driveway between two rows 
of young elms that were in the days to come to 
make a plumy, arched vista, deep with shade, 
between the house and the road. Then she got 
down from her seat and walked up the terrace 
and across the lawn where a few brown leaves 
drifted, and where she felt the strangeness of a 
little fountain and a pool beneath it with pink 
shells.and bright stones at the bottom, and the 
awe of a canvas-canopied garden swing. 

The great brass knocker, shaped like a 
monk’s head, was for one purpose she knew. 
Reef had told her about-that, too. She stood 
at the door, squeezing the box of woolen stock- 
ings under her arm while the echoes of the 
knocker thundered within, on and on, it 
seemed, like great growing waves ‘of sound. 
Ada, the youngest of Seth Carew’s children, a 
girl of Elsa’s own age, came to the door, stared 
for 2 moment, then with her slow, shallow 
smile asked Elsa to come in. 

Elsa followed her into the dream-like living- 
room of the house where the women of the 
family were having tea beside an open fire. The 
farmers about Sundower rarely spoke of the 
Carew women without mentioning the fact that 
they always drank tea in the late afternoon, a 
function that—to them, at least—had small 
place in the lives of serious women, especially 
women who lived’on a farm. Miss Hildreth 
had reminded one of them who had dared to 
mention it in her presence that the Carews were 
really English, only a generation or two re- 
moved, and if that was not a sufficient excuse 
for the habit, it was quite possible for the 
Carew women to drink tea of an afternoon 
without having to answer to the rest of the 
world for it. 

Elsa, although she had been forewarned, sat 
on the edge of her chair and was abashed. She 
explained haltingly why she had come, fum- | 
bling with stiff fingers at the string that bound | 
her parcel, keeping her face toward Miss Hil- | 
dreth, in whose sparkling eyes there was always 
something kindly, however blunt and out- 
spoken she might be in conversation. Not for 
a moment, however, was Elsa unconscious of 
the frankly staring eyes of the other three 
women, Mrs. Peter Carew, the wife of Seth’s 
brother, Miss Florence, who was to marry | 
Mahlon Breen in January, and Ada. Elsa had 
never seen them all together before and the 
effect was overpowering. She could not help 
wondering what it would be like if one had to 
live under their searching eyes. That would | 
be punishment for your worst sin. 

Mrs. Peter Carew was the first to speak when 
Elsa drew forth a pair of stockings and held 
them up to view. She put a soft hand to her 
cheek and exclaimed, “Mercy! We’d have no | 
use for such heavy things!” 

Florence said, “They make my feet tickle to 
look at them!” | 

Then Ada asked, “Do you wear those, | 
El-sa?” 

It was Hildreth who said sharply, delivering 
the mortal blow, “Hush! Have some considera- | 
tion for the child! Come, my dear, have a cup | 
of tea to warm you up before you start back | 
home again.” | 

Elsa laid her parcel aside and accepted the | 
cup which Hildreth gave her. Then, through | 
an intolerable heat that surrounded her. she | 
heard the extraordinary conversation which | 
her coming had unexpectedly provoked. The | 
Carew women had begun to talk about legs. | 

“The Carew women have always had a fine 
leg,” Hildreth declared. As if to add weight to | 

er words, she stretched her foot upon a red | 
plush hassock, drew her skirt up discreetly and 
tevealed a bottle-shaped limb with a very | 
small ankle. 

Florence and Ada eagerly displayed their legs | 

the same general shapeliness, then all three | 
looked to Mrs. Peter Carew. She thrust a neat | 
foot forward. | 

“You have it, Grace!” Hildreth exclaimed in | 
approval. ‘The Carew leg! I noticed it the | 
first day Peter brought you to the house. I! 
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Get at least seven 
hours sleep four 
nights out of seven. 


Eat fresh fruits and 
vegetables (those 
that may be eaten 
uncooked are best 


for you). 


Use sweets sparingly. 





You need only one 
creaam—Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream. 


You can do your 
own facials—beauty 
treatments — at 
home. We will show 
you how if you read 
carefully the little 
book that comes with 
each jar of Ingram’s 


N.ilkweed Cream. 


50c the jar—$1 size 
more economical— 
Theatrical size. 


$1.75. 


BEAUTIFUL ARMS ee HANDS 
NEED N/GHTLY CARE 


Milkweed Cream shows amazung results 


OUSEWORK and 

office-work ... the 
grime of city streets often 
mar the precious beauty of 
your hands and arms! 


One year from now— 
5 years— 10—will their 
beauty be completely gone? 
Right now, before it is too 
late, begin giving your hands 


and arms constant, scientific 
care. And here’s the best way— 


the easiest and quickest. 


First—read the five common-sense beauty 
rules given here. They are sound, workable 


rules easy to follow. 


often in two short weeks 






Then ... . buy a jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
and start treating your arms 
and hands today. 


Women often write us 
that in two short weeks they 
notice the difference . . 
lovely soft whiteness that 
lies hidden in the skin. Over 
a million jars used last year 
by beautiful women—social lead- 


ers, stage beauties, screen stars,who 
care enough for their arms and hands to 
care forthem properly. You can start caring now. 

Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est.1885, 240 Tenth 


St., Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


Ingram Milkweed CGeam 


THERE 18 BEAUTY IN EVERY JAR 
Ingram’s American Blush Rouge * Hand Made * One Shade » For Any Maid ¢ 50c 








No more 


mussy-manes! 


Tue order of the day in business or 
social life is a trim, clean contour for 
the head. Roaching and bunching, 
thin wisps, straggling scalp-locks and 
cow-licks—simply won't do. 

The man who uses Glo-Co is never 
troubled by such things. He uses 
Glo-Co every morning—he knows it’s 
as important as shave or shower. 
Glo-Co not only keeps the hair prop- 
erly in place all day—it goes after 
dandruff too. Use Glo-Co Shampoo 
also—your doctor would recommend it. 

If you can’t get Glo-Co prepara- 
tions at your favorite drug store, 
barber shop, or department store, send 
$1 for a full-size package of each 
product. Address: Glo-Co Company, 
Dept. G-6, 6511 McKinley Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 
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must say, though, I was surprised. You haven’t 
the build that usually goes with a good leg.” 

Ada pointed at Elsa’s slender limbs, with- 
drawn under her chair. “Yours don’t go out 
where they should. Do they, Aunt Hildreth?” 

Elsa’s cheeks burned, but she thrust her leg 
out to one side to show that she didn’t care. 

When she got up to go, finally, Elsa felt that 
she had never before spent a half-hour in such 
utter discomfort. To make matters worse, 
when she got outside she discovered that she 
had left her package of stockings, and had 
to go back and ask for them, striking the door 
once more with the appalling monk’s head. 

It was when she was getting into her seat in 
the democrat that she saw Bayliss Carew, rid- 
ing down the avenue of young elms, on a horse 
like Peter Carew’s, riding as Peter rode. She 
felt shy, hurried. Bayliss was nineteen now, 
one of the grown-ups, really. He had stretched 
out in the past year and didn’t resemble a rasp- 
berry any more, Elsa thought, although his 
cheeks were still tinged with red, as all the 
Carews’ were. He drew up and took off his cap 
to her. There was something in the gesture that 
she could not help resenting. Why should he 
take off his cap? Reef or Leon wouldn’t. 

“Hello, Elsa Bowers!” he said quickly. 
“‘What’s brought you so far from home on a 
cold day? Had any word from Reef lately?” 

“Last week,” Elsa replied. ‘‘He’s all right. 
He says he’s coming home for Christmas.” 

“That’s good. I’d like to see him. I'll be 
going to college myself next year. They want 
to make a doctor out of me. How d’you like my 
new horse? Aunt Hildreth gave him to me for 
my birthday. Full-blooded. I’m going to race 
him in the spring, if they’ll let me. Watch him 
rear!” 

He tightened the rein sharply and the animal 
rose on its hind legs, weaving and dancing. 
Elsa watched horse and rider for a moment, 
scarcely knowing whether she more admired 
the picture they made or resented it. The horse 
was beautiful. An animal like that would 
make Reef or Leon proud to the end of their 
days. But in Bayliss’s handling of him there 
was sheer arrogance. The horse waltzed from 
side to side on his slender legs until Bayliss, 
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with a ‘sudden jerk of the rein, brought him 
about so that he stood with his head close to 
Elsa. From his seat in the saddle, Bayliss then 
smiled down at her, drawing the rein taut to 
give a sharper arch to the horse’s sleek neck. 
Elsa’s eyes caught sight of blood on the bit. 

“Don’t do that!” she said quickly. “You're 
hurting his mouth. I can see blood on it now.” 

For answer Bayliss continued to smile down 
at her as he drew the rein still tighter. Ina 
moment Elsa’s anger flamed. She had sat for 
half an hour among the Carew women in the 
house where she had writhed helplessly in her 
resentment for the whole crowd of them. Noy; 
Bayliss sat there with a devilish challenge in his 
eyes. She remembered suddenly the time he 
had slyly pinched her bare foot under the table 
when he knew she dared do no more than whim- 
per a little. Now they were alone in the open, 
with none of his women present to subdue her 
with a look. Putting out her hand, she seized 
the bridle-rein just where it joined the ring in 
the bit. With her other hand she snatched her 
whip from the democrat. 

“Bayliss Carew,” she said, “I told you not 
to do that. Let go!” 

As she spoke, she swung her whip out, ready 
to use it if he did not obey her. Smiling still, 
Bayliss shook the rein loose. 

“All right, Elsa Spitfire: You’d think he 
was your horse. Let him go. I'll be good. I 
guess it did hurt him a little, at that.” 

But Elsa, with a sense of some new humilia- 
tion, had already released her hold upon the 
bridle and was in her seat with the lines in her 
hand. As she turned down the narrow avenue 
of elms, Bayliss waved his cap and smiled. 
Elsa, glancing back at him, could not help 
knowing that he looked as handsome and as 
strange then as his uncle, Peter Carew. As 
though he had been smiling, not really at you, 
but through you, at something wonderful he 
had seen beyond. As she reached the road, the 
horse that Bayliss was riding curved and 
trotted back up the aisle of young elms, the boy 
sitting very straight with the fine naked 
branches etched above him on the sky. And 
the sky was the color of smoke and ocher from 
the setting of the sun. 


A stranger comes to the Hollow; and love comes into Elsa’s life. But 
beside it is that strange enmity for Bayliss, more vital than love, 
and destined to have dramatic consequences—in the July Instalment 





The Hermit’s Love Story (continued jrom page 81) 


her gathering acorns, for it was autumn-time, 
he said: 

“Thou art preparing for a journey. Whither 
goest thou?” 

“T know not the path that will lead me toa 
dwelling,” she answered, “but we live in great 
Banva, where dwellings are met with outside 
of the woods, and at some dwelling or from a 
friendly shepherd I shall hear the way to a 
convent, where I shall be safe from sin for- 
evermore. Alas, we were too near to sin last 
night, Dinoll, to trust ourselves together again. 
But we are free from sin, by Christ’s help we 
are free; we are sinless still as we were in the 
old days in the woods that crowned Lough 
Riach.” 

“We were near to sin truly, Crede, and if 
Christ had not been watchful we would have 
sinned; and then if death had come——” 

“Think not of it, Dinoll. We are still pure 
and can come before God without shame on 
our faces or doubt in our hearts.” 

“Was it thy fault, Crede, or mine?” 

“There was no fault, Dinoll, either on thy 
side or on mine, no sin; and to keep ourselves 
sinless we part. But when my hair is gray I 
will return to thee, and sinless as I leave thee.” 

“So she knows that no man in the great 
world of Banva can tempt her but I!” said 
Dinoll, and he returned to his praying-stone to 
thank God that it was so, and to pray to God 
that he might forget the emotion that had 
almost overwhelmed them in the night and 
divided them from each other till they were 


gray-headed, lest they should be divided for all 
eternity. rising from his knees he won- 
dered at the sight of the trees growing among 
the rocks on the hillside, and the rocks, too, 
and the torrent bursting over them; for Glen 
Bolcane was no longer a familiar spirit to him 
but alien shapes, he having no thought for 
what he saw or touched, nor care even to go to 
the spring-head to gather cress for his meal. 

So he withered bodily and became afraid 
lest he might die, for death, that once had no 
terror for him but was prayed for, had now 
become a consuming fear in his heart; were he 
to die he would never see Crede again. Years 
would have to pass before her hair turned gray, 
and she would not return to him as he remem- 
bered her: small and dimpled, with blond hair 
curling round her pretty ears and eyes that 
smiled always. 

“Smiles and blondness will have gone from 
her,” he said, “but she will not be less dear to 
me. But the waiting is long. The days will 
seem like weeks, and the weeks will seem like 
months, and the months will seem like years. 
Time will flow like the torrent.” And listening, 
it seemed to him that he heard time flowing— 
slowly, oh so slowly, and he fell upon his knees 
and prayed that he might think no more of 
Crede as he remembered her, but of the Crede 
that would return to him sinless. , 

At the word sinless he bethought himself of 
her welfare, and one day, yearning to know 
what had befallen her, he left Glen Bolcane for 
his monastery, and from the porter he learned 
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that she was in the south of Ireland where 
there were many hermits; and he said to him- 


| 


self as he returned to Glen Bolcane: “‘She will | 


become the spiritual helpmate of some great 
oldman.” And some years afterwards he went 
again to the monastery, and got news of her— 
that she had acquired great fame for her piety 
and that the prayers which she composed were 
murmured in the churches by the people wait- 
ing for the priest to celebrate the mass. 

On hearing these things Dinoll was glad, and 
then his gladness turned to jealousy which he 
had to bear, reproving himself for his weakness 


and his unbelief, for had not Crede told him she | 


would return to him sinless? 
But Crede had promised him once to become 


anun, and if she had kept her promise he would | 
be living contented in a monastery among his | 


friars, and she too would be living contented 


among her nuns, a thing she was not now; for | 


he knew that far from him Crede could know | 


no contentment nor happiness, though indeed 
by living apart from each other they might be 
earning high places up in Heaven, where they 


would sit, their hands linked, looking on Christ, | 


with His Mother beside Him in the midst of 
chaste saints, men and women. 

Years passed away, and when jealousy be- 
gan to gnaw at him again he set forth for his 
monastery, but before he came to the end of the 


dell his feet faltered and he said: “Twenty | 


years bring gray into the hair, and if I should | 


leave Glen Bolcane and Crede should find me 
gone, what despair will fall upon me!”’ And on 
his way back to his wattled hut the thought 
came to him that if Crede returned she might 
not know him. “So greatly changed am I,’’ he 
said. “But this is not so; my hair may be gray 
and there are wrinkles, but gray hair and 
wrinkles will not hide from Crede’s eyes the 
Dinoll she loves.” 

On coming into his dell the sound of water 
falling set him thinking that he might scoop a 


pool out among the rocks which would give | 


him an image of himself; but he had neither 
pick nor crow. 

“So much the better,’ he said, “for the work 
will last till time brings Crede back to me.’’ 

And for years he worked at the pool, and the 
image it gave back to him of an old man with 
long gray hair and wrinkled skin overjoyed 
him and he said: “If time has changed me that 
much, time must have changed Crede. She 
must be even as I am, yet she does not come. 
The sun rises without showing her upon the 
tidge above me, and the evening darkens and I 
hear not her voice calling.” 

And all manner of wonderings began in his 
brain lest Crede had sinned and could not re- 
turn to him, or that some miracle had kept her 
hair as blond as primroses and her flesh white 





and soft to the touch as wool; and going to his | 
praying-stone he prayed that God had not | 


stopped the course of time for Crede, not wish- 
ing them to see each other again till they met 
in Heaven. 

But he was to see her once more before Christ 
took pity upon them and released them from 
their bondage of life in the world, and it was on 
nsing from his knees that day that he saw her 
coming down the hillside, finding her way 
along the path that wound among the rocks. 

“The good Christ has answered my prayer! 
Thou hast come to me after weary wanderings, 
gray, with the darkness of age on thy face; and 
though thou hast lain with four men since we 
parted, thou returnest sinless to me. Thou art 
pure, without sin from man, and dear to me as 

ou ever wast and ever wilt be on this earth 
and shalt be in Heaven. Great is the welcome 
that I give to thee, and great will be the days 
that we shall live together, kneeling on the 
Same praying-stone, lying side by side in 
warmth on the winter’s nights without the 
dread of sin to keep us apart. 

Crede, I know all. The great world of 
Banva is full of thy fame. Far and wide thou 

t wandered, leaving an example that earnest 
Prayer to God is no fallacy. Then may God 
8rant us peace and happiness; may the coun- 
tenance of the King shine brightly upon us 
when we leave behind us our withered bodies.” 
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A Winter’s Tale Continued from page 30) 


as disagreeable as I know that you are?” was 
in her mind while she answered: 

“Yes, certainly, ’ll go. If you really think 
I can do the job.” 

Donald was looking at her steadily. “I’ve 
told Mr. Steck,” he said, “how you hate. the 
North—the cold and the storms. Are you sure? 
You would perhaps be about there for a 
fortnight.” 

“When do you want me to go?” she asked. 

“At once,” said Steck. ‘“Tonight—that’s 
the point. Why else have we summoned 
you to a secret conclave!. I asked you to 
bring up some money, Lorme—it’s her expense 
money!” 

Donald brought out from his pocket a tight 
roll of new bills and thrust them toward her. 
In their six years of marriage she had never 
been able to rid herself of an atavistic thrill 
when Donald, at parting from her in public, 
had thrust money in her hand. With her mind 
she was furious at the implied “support,” even 
the implied possession; but with flesh from a 
long line of women who had accepted money 
from their men, she had always felt and been 
annoyed to feel a certain remnant of what she 
called clinging-vine pleasure in this sign of his 


care. 

“T’d much prefer to turn in my expense ac- 
count afterward,” she said now crisply. 

“But you’re starting before the banks are 
open,”’ Lorme objected. 

“T’m not inconvenienced, thanks,”’ she said, 
and rose. “That is all?” 

Steck gave her a name or two of those whom 
he wished her to see first, added a word of in- 
struction, and Donald took her to the car. 

“Don’t you think it’s absurd,” he said as they 
drove away, “for me to call you Miss Belloy? 
Do you mind that I call you Edith, in the 
office?” 

“Not at all,” she told him. “Employers 
usually call their employees by their first 
names. But I shall call you Mr. Lorme— 
because you’re my employer.” 

“Gad,” said Donald, “isn’t this queer? How 
did we come such a cropper—Edith?” 

“I think we’ve been very wise,” she pro- 
tested. “We had our marriage—we’ve got it 
over with quickly—and now we can settle down 
to work—and life.” 

“You'll marry again,” he said morosely, “in 
about twenty minutes.” 

“T never will!” she cried with such spirit that 
he laughed. 

“Was it as bad as that?” he teased. 

“But see,” she said, “there we were sitting 
like quite nice people tonight—if we’d been 
meeting for the first time we’d have thought 
we were nice people. And yet we each know 
how beastly horrid the other can be.” 

“Thanks. But I know more than that. I 
know how beastly horrid I can be.” 

“Well—I too. And it’s a great escape, 
Donald. We’ve done a big thing to escape 
from the whole marriage mess. Only of course 
you'll marry again.” 

“T don’t think so,” he said. “I honestly 
don’t think so. Though I am pretty lonely 
sometimes.” 

“Where are you living?” she asked. 

He told her the bachelor’s apartment build- 
ing where he was, and she said: : 

“Look here—don’t you want your Adams 
chair? And there are a lot of things still in 
storage—I’ve taken out only a few.” 

“No,” he said shortly. “None of our traps— 
thanks. There are some things I’m not hard- 
boiled about, Puss.” 

She was silent. The old name had slipped 
out and he seemed hardly to have noticed. “I 
hate that name,” she said to herself angrily. 

He said good night quite formally at the 
elevator door. She went up thinking: “Six 


years—two thousand and more days we went 
in at the same door, and for half of them were 
quite horrid to each other when we were alone. 
Really, we had to be divorced to learn how to 











be decent to each other.” 





There was no vehicle at Mill Station, so she 
carried her light bag and went down the 
snowy road, plunging into the wood. e 
timber which Steck owned bordered the state 
forest reserve; on one side of the road rose the 
great pines safe for the years to come, and on 
Steck’s side the trees would be down in an. 
other twelvemonth. But now both rose in the 
same beauty, furred with white, drained of 
life, but murmuring in the silence, and clothed 
in a flowing vesture of dim light, spilling blue 
in the hollows and rising in soft crests of trans- 
parent white, as if curving lines had flowered, 
Edith saw it so, and she knew a sudden hunger 
for its quiet withdrawn beauty. 

“Donald and I never walked in the woods in 
winter,” she thought. ‘There were so many 
things that we didn’t do” broke off in a wry: 
“How horrible he’d have been—all cold and 
cross.” She recalled a summer camping trip 
on which he had been annoyed with hen ee 
that was because someone else had been too 
admiring. 

She began to run, irregularly and awkwardly 
in the rutted snow, but yet fleetly and with 
enjoyment. She rested, leaning against an old 
white pine. “This is no country to be alone 
in,” she thought. “It’s too beautiful.” She 
imagined someone unknown, a tall, striding 


figure running at her side or waiting while she 
rested. She said: “You idiot! Are you going 
to be like all the rest?” 


The Cutler cabin, where Daniel Steck had 


directed her to go first, swam into view behind 
its row of spruces, and Edith went up the al- 
most untrodden walk to the house. 

“Tf Jim and Anna Cutler are siding with the 
men, get ’em to talk,” Steck had said. 

No one answered her knock. She tried again 
and at last touched the latch and pushed open 
the door. Then she heard a deep voice saying: 

“Get out. What do you want in here for?” 

She entered and closed the door. A huge 
man in a wheel-chair pounded with his stick on 
the floor and shouted: 

“We don’t want any of your talk.” 

A little woman came in from the farther 
room, wiping her hands on her apron and 
saying: “Hush up, Joe, can’t you? Just once? 
What is it?” she asked the stranger. 

Edith saw a slender, gray-toned woman with 
eyes opened excessively wide, and asked: 
“Are you Mr. and Mrs. Cutler?” 

The man instantly said in a loud voice: “No. 

“Still, Joe—just once,” the woman 
“Cutlers have gone down to the Mill House to 
work on the strike,” she said. ‘They left us 
have their house a spell.” 

“Now will you go?” roared the man. 

“Jo-o,” said the woman in two syllables, but 
still imperturbably. 

As Edith turned to go, she caught something 
in the woman’s face—a question, a plea. It 
was as powerful as a signaling for help. In- 
stantly obedient to it, Edith said: 

“Would you give me a drink of water?” 

“Don’t give her any water!” the man shou’ 
in a frenzy. From the kitchen where Edith 
followed the woman, they could hear him bel- 
lowing: ‘Don’t you give her any water.” 

The woman closed the kitchen door smartly. 
“Crazy as a loon,” she explained briefly, and 
as if she had understodd that the mention of 
water had filled her own need, the woman 
turned to her own preoccupation and entered 
a tiny bedroom off the kitchen. “In here,” 
she said only. 

The room was clean, there was linen on the 
bed, and the little face on the pillow was as 
white as the quilt of snow outside. 

A groan burst from the woman. “Oh, my 
God,” she said, “seems like God sent you. Tell 
me what to do for him.” 

The child—a boy of fourteen—had been 
lying like this for two weeks. The Mill doctor 


had a crushed foot and there was no money to, 


send the twenty miles to the next town. af 
“Joe’s hardly ever himself any more,” said 
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the woman. “And Jimmie’s going to die. 
Nobody knows us here—we was put off the 
train when I was trying to get Joe to my folks— 
we didn’t have the car-fare to go any farther. 
Mr. Cutler let us come in here—he was coming 
pack, but I reckon he’s too busy with the 
strike. Oh, Jimmie,” sobbed the woman, 
“what can Mother do for you?” 

A little moan came from the child. The two 
women listened and caught the words: 
-“Meat gravy and bread—meat gravy and 
bread . . .” 

“Meat,” said the woman. “We haven’t 
tasted it in six weeks.” 

“Have you anyone whom you can send to 
the store?” Edith asked her. 

“Pa could go,” the woman said, “but it’d 
take him a good while.” 

Edith saw him now, sitting back of the stove 
in the kitchen—a gray man who rose and said 
indignantly: “I can shake a leg to the store in 
no time.” He bowed elaborately to Edith, 
saying, “William Courtney MacGregor is the 
name ”» 





Edith said to the woma . “I’m going to 
stay with you.” 

The woman’s look was freighted with some- 
thing unspeakable. Edith scribbled her list 
and put it inside a bill. “Pa, you couldn’t, | 
this time,” she heard the woman say, enig- 
matically, at the door. 

“Ts there an orange?” Edith asked and the 

woman muttered: “There’s nothing but corn- 
meal—and a little more stove-wood. If you’ll 
sit with Jimmie, I’ll go pick up some more dead 
wood.” 
Sitting alone with the boy, Edith tried to 
talk tohim. She saw that he was half uncon- 
scious from weakness. “Meat gravy and 
bread,” he said again. 

Her heart stood still when she heard the 
inner door opening, with infinite caution. 

“Alice,” the great voice bellowed. 

A look of terror came into the boy’s eyes. 
She heard the dragging heavy tread on the 
poards of the kitchen. She rose and slammed 
the door of the little room and shoved before 
the door, which was without a key, the wash- 
stand on which she then sat. The great voice 
bellowed and cursed and pounded on the door. 
The man’s shoulder came crashing against the 

el, but the heavy old stand, burdened with 
own weight, did not move. The boy’s eyes 
dosed again. 

She sat quietly, looking into the snowy | 
woods, watching the quick breathing of the | 
pale boy, and hearing the lunatic cries of the 
man who pounded at the door. Abruptly life 
had showed itself to have another face. But 
she thought of nothing but the woman. ‘One 
couldn’t leave her,” she thought only. 

Now the monotonous battering at the door 
ceased, and she heard the outside door swing 
open and then the woman’s voice: 

“Go back and sit down, Joe—just once.” 

He went, muttering. 

Edith unbarred the door. ‘He don’t do any- 
thing but yell,” the woman said indifferently. 
She brought in the dry wood and they made up 
a fire in the kitchen. ‘Come and get warm, 
Joe,” she told the man. 

But he shouted: “I won’t budge for you.” 

“Tt will take your father two hours to get 
back from the store?” Edith asked. 

“More,” said the woman. “Father moves 
slow.” Into her face came a deeper shadow. 
She walked to the window and peered at the 
empty road. “It’s beginning to snow again.” 

The wind had been rising, drawing through 
the loose windows in thin high whistling. It 
shook the panes and wavered into the chimney, 
complaining like a distant owl, a monotonous 
warning cry, flowing into the soft moaning of 
the boy and pierced by an occasional harsh 
iteration from beyond the closed door. Edith 
too went to the window, as if that way lay 
€scape. She saw the snowflakes whirling down 
the wind, thickening against the gray of the 
low clouds. And abruptly she understood that 
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. “Tn any case, I couldn’t have left this woman 
ere.””” 

From the deep of that strange sense of in- 
timacy, of responsibility, she asked: ‘‘What is 
your name? 

“Alice Fox,” the woman answered, and 
looked up with a sudden accession of some for- 
gotten dignity. “I was Alice MacGregor.” 

To that worn, harassed, untidy woman 
Edith gave her own name with a sudden re- 
spect. Here was Alice MacGregor, who once 
had dreamed of a life like other lives—and who 
had come to this. 

“Are the whole cursed lot of you dead?” 
screamed the raucous voice. 

Alice Fox opened the inner door and said 
almost absently: “Sit still, Joe—just this 
once.” Horror lost its mask through her 
indifference. “Sit by the fire,” she bade 
Edith, and seated herself by the. boy, still 
begging weakly for food. ‘Pa’ll be along now.” 

But the dark had fallen, and the voice in the 
other room was a bellow when a step came at 
last on the kitchen porch, and something fell 
against the door which Edith opened. And 
Pa, William Courtney MacGregor, pitched into 
the room. His coat was open, his cap was 
awry,.and he was smiling happily. 

“Lady,” he said, “I brought all stuff. And 
I brought li’l’ whisky, ’count sickness.” 

He had faithfully brought all that they had 
sent for and a bottle of evil-smelling liquid 
besides. “No change,” he said regretfully. “I 
invested it all into med’cine.” 

When his daughter cried, “Aren’t you 
ashamed, Pa?” he bowed and corrected her: 

“Proud, proud I got here. Wouldn’t if 
hadn’t been for med’cine.”” He buttoned his 
overcoat and sat down by the stove. 

It was a glass of the juice of oranges, sweet- 
ened with honey and thinned with water, which 
Edith held to the boy’s lips. He drank greed- 
ily, and suddenly smiled up at her—she sus- 
pected that his illness was the weakness of 
long hunger. When the odor of cooking stole 
about the house, Joe Fox pounded on the door 
and his wife let him out. He would have lifted 
the meat, hot and red from the skillet, if his 
wife had not watched him. It was terrible 
to hear him whimper like a child, and the boy 
moan like an old man. 

At last he ate meat and bread from the 
kitchen table, and again the boy drank the 
fruit juice with sobbing breaths. Then they 
both slept, Fox with his head on the table, the 
boy like a tired child. William Courtney 
MacGregor refused food. “Just took my 
medicine,” he explained with dignity. Then 
the woman ate, but sparingly, saving every 
crumb; and Edith, after her bit of fruit, went 
up to the clean attic room, quite without heat. 

As she slipped between Anna Cutler’s icy 
sheets, she thought about the strike. “What 
else could I have done?” she was asking Daniel 
Steck as she fell asleep. Then she asked 
Donald Lorme .. . 


All the next day the storm fastened itself 
upon the forest, as if the snow meant to brim 
over the trees. Not a team passed the house, 
no person struggled through the piling drifts. 
Wind and snow seemed to break the air into 
fragments and to hurl them about like stones. 
But the rough current and curve of the storm 
without were peace beside the struggle that 
broke and died and rose within. 

Food seemed to have revived in the great 
Joe Fox an energy which poured itself out in 
frantic anger. He roared at his wife as an 
animal at its prey, charged upon her with great 
fangs of words, and everything that she said 
was like the faint struggle of a little beast be- 
tween his paws and a signal that he should 
pounce upon it afresh. Her “Keep still, Joe— 
just once,” had no power; and at last her own 
nerves snapped and she snarled at him, be- 
rated him for his weakness, blamed him for 
their plight. 

His retaliations were hideous, reached back 
to her. youth, ‘revealed hidden things, cut like 
missiles. Then‘she screamed at him in helpless 
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fdith sat, and in there with him wept and 
nailed, her thin high voice lost among his 
paring tones. 

From his seat back of the kitchen stove 
William Courtney MacGregor lifted his chin 
from his chest, and said with a sneer: “That’s 
the peace and quiet I live in, in my old age.” 

“He is not himself,”’ said Edith, “and she’s 
iland overwrought.” 

He became violently excited, rose and walked 
the floor, swinging his arms, held that he had 
been a decent man and should be well cared 
for. When his daughter, red-eyed, entered 
the room, he cried: “Alice! Where’s: my 
medicine?” 

“] put it away,” she answered, “where you'll 
not find it.” 

His nerves, in a sharp reaction from the in- 
dulgence of the day before, snapped and 
jangled; he demanded the bottle, cried out at 
her weakly and irritably, bowed grandly to 
Edith with an apology for his daughter’s in- 
considerateness in the presence of a guest, re- 
tired to his seat behind the stove and wept. 

The boy, who seemed somewhat improved, 
lay looking from his inner room, his smile 
ready and sweet for Edith. 

“But he’ll be like these others, too,’ she 
thought, and ran up to her clean icy room, and 
opened her window to breathe for a moment 
the whirling storm. ‘Good God,” she prayed, 
“let me help them, but let me get away from 
here to do that.” 

In a corner of her room a pair of snow-shoes 
belonging to the Cutlers held out a promise of 
escape, if ever the storm should lift. 

After an endless day of incredible contention, 
the nerves of the woman now frayed beyond 
recall, and after a night of broken sleep, Edith 
woke to a sky of uneven cloud from which a 
milky sun was rising. She went down-stairs 
with the snow-shoes in her hand. 

“I’m going to walk on to the camp,” she told 
the woman, “‘and I’ll send you some help.” 

Alice Fox stared at her. “I graduated from 
anacademy,”’ she said only. ‘“Doesn’t it seem 
impossible?” She added: ‘You can’t under- 
stand.” 

Edith said: ‘Yes, I can understand.” 

She set out in the lemon light of the morn- 
ing. After a few trials, snow-shoe technique 
came back to her. She waved good-by to the 
favaged face of Alice Fox at the door, to the 
scowling face of her husband who did not re- 
spond, and to William Courtney MacGregor, 
who stood bowing behind the glass. With her 
light hand-bag, she struck into the unflawed 
whiteness of the forest road. 


Intolerable distance, intolerable effort, the 
driving of one foot before the other in the in- 
tolerable whiteness and depth of the snow. The 
weight of the snow-shoes was one with the 
weight of feet, of legs, of aching body. She 
pressed on by the sheer power of her muscles 
and her will; the rest of her, body and mind, 
seemed in abeyance, save for that pain of 
weight. Six miles—and before half the dis- 
tance was traversed, she was exhausted. 

With the clearing clouds the cold had 
quickened, and now the wind, which had 
veered from the east, came cutting with the 
sharp blades of that first air blowing from the 
south, which was as cold as ever the north wind 
could blow. This wind went through her furs, 
swept her body, and in spite of her hard 
exercise, kept her chilled and shaken. Exer- 
cise, to which she was wholly unaccustomed, 
brought her fatigue such as she had never 
known, but she dared not rest because of the 
penetrating cold on even the most protected 
stretches of the road. 

Interminably on before her the way wound, 
and when she was straining her sight for the 
first outline of the camp, a gaunt post rose and 
told her that she had two miles and a half more 
tofollow. Not a cabin, not a shack, not a road- 
menders’ shelter appeared, not a traveler to 
Overtake, not a team to meet or to pass. 

By the end of the fourth mile, as she esti- 
mated it, she understood that her strength 
Would not hold to take her to the camp. She 
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stood resting, not daring to lean against a tree 
lest the stealing drowsiness should conquer her 
—the drowsiness by which her body begged 
in every cell for sleep. She had known before 
the physical thirst of the body for a bath of 
water, but never this violent and insidious 
demand for sleep. She felt her knees giving 
way, her eyes closing. She staggered forward 
swinging her free arm to shake herself awake. 

Insanity not to have known that the un. 
accustomed cannot complacently conquer the 
North, cannot handle the snow-shoes save as a 
toy! She dragged herself on, then one of her 
snow-shoes caught on a fallen and _ hidden 
bough, she pitched forward into the incredibly 
soft welcome of the snow; and she had no 
strength to rise. She lay still, with unspeak- 
able relief that the struggle was over, that now 
she could rest. 

As the waves of sleep took her, she thought 
that she heard, far away through the woods, 
the swing and tinkle of sleigh-bells; but she 
felt only terror lest this should mean someone 
coming from the camp who would take her 
back to the Foxes for the night. Anything but 
that, she thought; then sleep came. 

The. sound of sleigh-bells, near and silvery, 
a brokén voice, a shout to horses, and then the 
sense of being lifted and borne—these came to 
her as no more than her dream. Then there 
was the illusion of swift motion on a bounding 
surface, with luxurious comfort of support for 
her head, arms supporting her body, and an 
odor that she knew . . . 

She struggled profoundly, opened her eyes, 
and looked up into Donald Lorme’s face. And 
when she would have pulled herself free, he 
said, “Lie still,” and shook her a little. They 
were in the bottom of a wagon-box set on run- 
ners, and the driver was shouting to his horses, 

Edith closed her eyes. Donald. But that 
was impossible. She had died, and this was 
her dream of Heaven or of—the other thing. 
She began to laugh hysterically and to a 
up again. “Lie still,” said Donald once more, 
and she obeyed. 

Almost at once she opened her eyes and asked 
with determination: “How on earth did you 
get here?” 

He said only: ‘What were you trying to do 
—kill yourself?” 

“Not at all,” she began with spirit; but it was 
impossible to be spirited from her position, 
and she struggled up: “I’m quite all right 
now,” she protested. “I was walking to the 
camp.” 

“So I saw,” said Donald. “Lying face down 
in the snow—it was a miracle that you hadn't 
smothered.” 

“T was resting,” she said, and suddenly 
laughed weakly. 

In a moment he joined her, and then broke 
off abruptly. “Suppose I’d picked you up, 
dead?” he demanded, and added: “And had to 
go back and tell Steck?” 

“Why did you come?” she asked. 

‘“‘We had the camp on the wire night before 
last, and all day yesterday, and no sign of you 
there. Last night Jim Cutler came down.” 

“Is the strike settled?” : 

“Much you care about the strike, strolling in 
the woods by yourself. When Jim said you 
hadn’t been heard from, and the papers were 
full of the storm, I caught the midnight. Jim 
came down by the Twenty-Mile Station, but 
you’d come this way and I had an idea some- 
thing like this had happened. I mustn’t make 
you talk. But could you just please tell me 
where you were yesterday?” 

She closed her eyes and sat silent. 

“Forgive me,” he begged, and in a moment 
she said, still with her eyes closed: : 

“I suppose you haven’t a lunch-box with 
you?” He had an apple in his pocket, and she 
ate eagerly, apologized and explained: “You 
see, you are saving my life twice”; then she 
looked at him and cried: “You did save my 
life, you know!” : 

He grinned and assured her, “Quite by 
accident.” 

The sun had come out, and they drew merrily 
through the brilliant glitter, and arrived at the 
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‘camp in mid-afternoon. Before she had off her 


snow-shoes, she had arranged for supplies to go 
to the Foxes, and a doctor from the Twenty- 
Mile Station. 

He made her go to bed after the hot drink 
which the women brought to her, and it was 
dark when she awoke. The little cabin was 
quite silent. She sprang up, made some simple 
preparations by the light of a candle, and 
emerged upon the kitchen, where a fire was 
burning in the range, beside which Donald sat. 

“They’ve kept some supper hot for you,” he 
said. “They’ve all gone over to the hall 
where their meeting is going on. I’m to feed 
you.” He was serving her with a soup, savory 
in the kettle. ‘This is supper,” he said. “I’m 
having mine now, too.” 

They sat at table in the bare snug kitchen, 
and the rest and warmth and food made Edith 
glow like a flower. When she asked about this 
meeting in the hall, he teased her: 

“You’re too late. When Cutler came down 
last night, he and Steck came to an under- 
standing before I caught my train. That’s just 
a ratification meeting over there.” But they 
said little. He seemed content to see her eat, 
asked if she was warm, if she felt stronger. 
“T wondered if I oughtn’t to have rubbed snow 
on your face,” he said anxiously. “Does your 
face feel frozen?” 

She laughed, thought: “I remember how he 
can take care of one.” Then she remembered 
how once on a walk he had spoken sharply to 
her because she couldn’t keep up. “Like Joe 
Fox,” she thought, and began to weep. 

“You asked where I was yesterday,” she 
said. “Now I'll tell you.” She told him, 

ing nothing. ‘They wrangled like beasts,” 

e said, “both men, and the woman. Every 


” little thing—because they were ill or insane.” 


She wept on, and he leaned back from the 
table and stared at her. 

“And you and I were neither ill nor insane,” 
he said pho 

She sprang. up, ceased her weeping, and cried 
hurriedly: “Let us look in at that meeting, 
Donald. I must do something to justify coming 
up here—and having my life saved!” 

He did not move. “That meeting,” he said, 
“is going on in absolute agreement, absolute 
unity. Everybody has conceded something. 
I listened for a little while. I came away feel- 
ing as if I had had a bath.” 

She stared up at him. “Yesterday,” she 
said, ‘in that house, I felt as if I were hearing 
you and me—if we hadn’t been divorced— 
and if we were twenty years older, with no 
money. We—we’ve just saved ourselves!” 
She tried to smile. 

He did not smile, and his eyes did not leave 
her face. “The first day that you were in the 
office,” he said, “I learned something—that if 
I had had the self-control at home that I had 
in front of my desk, I could have saved our 


marriage. 
She cried: “Self-control! It was more than 
that—it was consideration—that fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar mistake of mine!’ 
“Forty-four thousand,” he reminded her. 


“I know that what I just said is true, and you 


know it,” he told her grimly. 

“I know it for me,” she said gravely. “I 
knew it all day yesterday—every time those 
people snarled at each other, I remembered 
me—and then I thought how wonderful you 
are in the office.” 

He groaned: “In the office. Gad, and what 
I was at my own table!” He swept round at 
her and seized her shoulders: “Edith,” he said, 
“Edith Lorme—will you try it again? I swear 
I'll be as decent to you at home as if I were 
your employer!” 

“But me!” she cried. “Do you think I can 
be as good a wife as I am a secretary—if I 
Teally want to keep the wife job?” 

He said only: “Gad, how I’ve wanted you 
back! Have you wanted me back? And do 
you dare try me again?” 

She let him draw her to him, looking in his 
eyes, and then she closed her own. But first 

e said: “I knew this too, that first day at 
the office, Donald.” 
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The Mati ny Call (Continued from page 73) 


to adhere to that attitude until she no longer 
pretended to look upon herself as an unwilling 
sacrifice. 
| But that was by no means all. He had not 
| intended to marry a woman who would read 
| books all day while her old mother did the 
| work. Nor had he bargained to take Ivan and 
| Anna into his own house. They were good, 
| simple souls and he liked them, he was growing 


| actually fond of them, but he vaguely resented 
| their 


| 


| of the girl, which was suggested in a thousand 


presence and their jealous guardianship 


ways rather than revealed in any one. They 
were like two old wolves with a cub; they 
fawned upon her and they fetched and carried 
for her, but at a stranger’s approach they 
showed their teeth. Actually they made him 
feel as if he had not married into the family at 
all but had been adopted as the girl’s brother. 

Catherine’s habit of dress was still another 
thing that bothered him. Upon her arrival 
here she had promptly resumed her peasant 
costume. Probably that was because she re- 
sented the admiration she evoked in him when 
clad in the American fashion and she feared the 
result, but that was scarcely a sufficient reason 
for making herself grotesque. 

He found the girl seated at the edge of the 
spring, staring with rapt attention at the 
miracle of that flow of sky-blue water, and 
when he spoke she laid a finger upon her lips. 

“Sh-h! I have been talking with the little 
people of the underground. You will frighten 

em.” 


“Your mother told me you were here.” 

“Yes. Hour by hour I sit. Never such 
beauty was. When the sun is—so, and the 
shadows reach down, then the little shy people 
come out and sweem and wave their dress. 
Slowly they dance. Such grace! They sing, 
too, very soft.” The speaker nodded. “It is a 
great blue cathedral. So still and pure and 
clean! This is a holy place. Only good people 
should come here.” 

“You must be fond of the spring. You spend 
most of your time here.” 

“Yes. It draws me. And see, every hour I 
read.” Catherine held up a book. “Every day 
I learn more words.” 

“Tt is late. It is nearly dinner-time.” 

Catherine shrugged. “I have no hunger.” 

“But I’m hungry!” Leslie exclaimed. “And 
so is Ivan.” 

“Anna makes the supper.” 

‘“Hm-m! That’s precisely what I want to 
talk to you about.”’ As they went back up the 
trail beneath the arching oaks and magnolias 
he said: “When I asked you to marry me, I 
told you I was a poor man and I wanted a wo— 
a wife who would hel; éd 


“Don’t!” Catherine cried sharply. “I try to 
forget.” 
“Indeed?”” Hatten eyed her from under 


lowered brows. “You seem to succeed ad- 


| mirably.” 


“T try but—I cannot. It is always there—a 
black shadow, a horror!” 

“You’re honest, at least. But what the devil 
ails you? What’s wrong with me? Why did 
you consent if you hated it so? I didn’t force 
you.” 

“No? What else?” 

“At least you knew the bargain you were 
making.” 

“T knew, but what could I do? ‘Bargain!’ 
Marriage! Oh, how the man laughs!’ Cath- 
erine herself laughed mirthlessly. 

“What man? What d’you mean by that?” 
Hatten demanded. ‘‘/’m not laughing.” 

“T tell you. In here’’—the speaker laid a 
hand on her bosom—“‘lives a little man, a very 
little man no taller as your thumb. Always 
he lives there—ever since I am a child. Years 
ago I used to talk to him—people said I was 
almost mad. But I could see him so plain—a 
wicked little man, in a cap with bells, like a—a 
clown at the court. A man who makes jests. 





Very well! When things do not go well with 





me he laughs. When the soldiers came to our 
place and robbed and burned and we fled, he 
laughed. In Constantinople when I lied to 
Anna and Ivan that I had no hunger, so they 
would eat of the food, he laughed. In New 
York when they told us the papers was not 
good and we should go back, he laughed. And 
he laughed—oh, how he laughed !—when you 
bought me.’ 

““Bought you!” 
like that.” 

“He laughs now, that wicked little imp, when 
you speak of that marriage. Marriage!” 
Catherine voiced the word scornfully. 

“You showed me from the start that you 
considered it no real marriage,’ the husband 
said morosely, “and I think I’ve acted rather 
decently, under the circumstances. If that’s 
how you want it——” 

“That is how.” 

“All right. We'll have no sentiment what- 
ever. It isn’t the sort of bargain I intended 
to make or what I had every right to expect, 
but I have.as much pride as the average man, 
perhaps more. You appear to have none.” 


Hatten snorted. “I don’t 


“No pride? 

“Exactly! You accept my name, my pro- 
tection—-—” 

“Dress, too! Second-hand dress.” 


Hatten flushed, his voice hardened. “You 
accept the shelter of my roof and my board and 
you give nothing. It’s hard enough to wring 
a living out of the soil; a farm is no place for 
loafers. Everyone must do his share.” 

“So! What must I do, eh?” 

“Work! p? 

“But Anna makes everything done. 
her pleasure.” 

“And it’s your pleasure to let her do it—let 
her wait on you hand and foot.”” Hatten’s re- 
sentment, which had been smoldering steadily 
for days, flared up. “I'll make another house 
ready for her and Ivan and——” 

Sharply the girl cried: “No! Not that. 
She is my—mama. _I go, too.” 

“You want them tostay? You insist on it?” 
Catherine nodded _ vigorously. ‘Humph! 
Afraid of me. All right. It would mean an 
added expense, anyhow, and I’m glad to avoid 
it. But there isn’t enough housework for two 
women, so we'll have to find something else for 
her to do.” He eyed the tall, strong figure at 
his side and resentment grew to anger. The 
girl was lazy, spoiled; she distrusted and dis- 
liked him. “Ivan is crippled. Anna can help © 


It is 


. him in the garden and you can do the house- 


work.” 

When his hearer did not comprehend he took 
a malicious pleasure in repeating his worc3. 
His dictum was like a slap in the face. He had 
learned that she possessed a temper and he was 

repared for an outburst, but none came. 
Catherine strode on at his side, her head up, 
her lips curled derisively. He wondered if that 
little man in her bosom was laughing now. 

Why didn’t she say something? Why was - 
she always so contemptuous of him? And so 
resentful? It was her own fault that they got 
on so badly together; he wanted to like her and 
he could do so easily enough with half a chance, 
but did she give him the slightest encourage- 
ment? No. She actually seemed to consider 
herself aggrieved, injured. 

How much pleasanter it would be if she 
would only surrender and really be a wife to 
him. With a bond like that between them, 
even though it was not sanctified by love, ex- 
istence would be far more endurable. She was 
eager to learn, to make something of herself; he 
craved companionship, some sort of outlet for 
those twisted, tortured emotions he had so long 
kept in chains. 

He had tried to be tolerant and forbearing 
with the result that she daily grew more 
haughty and unapproachable. The arrogance 
of ignorance! Well, if she had to be forcibly 
tamed, so be it; he’d break her down if he had 
to put her out in the fields with a hoe. It 
promised to be no easy task, for she had an 
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imperious disposition and her will was as stub- 
born as his and it would probably result in a 
battle without quarter asked or given. But so 
be it. He was in the right and the sooner the 
clash began, the sooner it would be over. Yes, 
and active hostility was preferable to this 
present unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 
For the last several nights he had lain awake 
thinking of her as she had been that first time 
he saw her in American dress. 

Catherine stalked ahead of him into the 
kitchen where Anna was cooking supper and 
there Hatten beheld something which further 
increased his distemper. Anna had set the 
dining-room table as well as the limited supply 
of linen and china permitted, but she had set 
out dishes for Ivan and herself on the kitchen 
table. 

Leslie halted with a frown. ‘“‘What’s the 
idea of this?”’ he asked. 

The mother-in-law said something to her 
daughter and gesticulated amiably in Ivan’s 
direction. The latter nodded. 

“They wish it this way,” Catherine 
muttered. 

“Why?” 

The girl shrugged. “It is more—easy. 
Two there—two here.” 

“T see! Easier to wait on the table; it saves 
footsteps. Humph! Why not one in there 
and three here?” 

“Very well! If you wish——” 

“But I don’t wish. I’m no better than they 
are and neither are you. Please pick up those 
plates and put them on the dining-room table, 
where they belong.” Catherine shot the 
speaker a look of startled inquiry. ‘Explain 

t I want your people to eat with us.” 

“But they prefer——” 

“Explain, too, that in America healthy, able- 
bodied girls don’t permit their old mothers to 
wait on them. Perhaps that’s news to you, 
but it’s a fact. Henceforth you'll take the 
steps.” 

The elder couple were quick to sense this 
clash and it distressed them the more because 
they had caused it; when, without a word, 
Catherine gathered up the dishes both parents 
tried to take them out of her hands. Leslie 
waved them back; by word and by gesture he 
tried to explain his desires; when Anna raised 
an imploring voice he silenced her: 

“Tt’s allright. You’ve ruined the girl, that’s 
all.” To Catherine he said: ““You’d better tell 
them about our new arrangement and there’s 
no time like the present. It begins now.” 

The wife did as directed; Leslie watched her 
curiously. It was high time he took a hand 
here. Why, she acted like an empress in- 
stead of the wife of a poverty-stricken dirt 
farmer. And her silly parents were worse than 
she was, they seemed to think that her mar- 
riage had made a great lady of her. They 
were appealing to him; he had to ask: 

“What is. it they’re saying?” 

“Ivan tries to tell you that he is strong and 
he will work two times so hard in the garden. 
Anna offers to make the housework for me.” 

“Yes, and by heaven, I believe you’d let ’em 
do it!” Hatten exploded. 


_ Marvin Swallow obeyed Hatten’s instruc- 
tions literally and as a result the good women 
of Evergreen hastily put their best afternoon 
dresses back in moth bags. They were indig- 
nant. To confer his name upon an ignorant 
immigrant out of the steerage, then to bring her 
home and flaunt her in the faces of his lifelong 
friends—actually to boast about his marriage— 
deserved more than mere ostracism, for it was 
an insult to the decent ‘ladies of his acquain- 
tance and an affront to the entire community. 

Some few were disinclined to put full cre- 
dence in Swallow’s words, but verification soon 
came from a source even more reliable. Judge 

Peebles went out to the Hatten place and his 
daughter Jessie related the result. Hatten, it 
seemed, had contracted a real eugenic marriage; 
he had deliberately selected a strong, healthy 
young European peasant woman for—breeding 
purposes! He proposed to raise his own stock! 
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Whether this information came direct from 


| the lips of the man himself or whether it was 
; merely Jessie’s opinion based on a loose inter- 





pretation of her father’s report nobody stop 

to inquire. For that matter, after Jessie had 
repeated the story once or twice she herself 
could not have told whether she accurately 
quoted her father or unconsciously voiced one 
of his familiar theories. In any event, it was 
a good story and it excited sophisticated dis- 
cussien—in which Miss Jessie delighted. 

Among the flapper set and among the older 
people also it was generally conceded that 
Leslie Hatten had not only defied public 
opinion but that he had purposely gone out of 
his way to take a slap at Rose Henderson, and 
in this there was ground for universal satis- 
faction. He had behaved outrageously, of 
course, but everybody knew that Rose and Lon 
were at daggers drawn and that she would 
divorce him in a minute if Leslie would take 
her. And he had up and married a common 
hired girl! It was delicious. If that didn’t 
put Rose in her place, nothing would. 

Rose heard echoes of this comment and in the 
privacy of her home she smashed things. She 
could have smashed Leslie quite as ruthlessly. 
And Lon, too. It was her husband’s inning 
and he lost no opportunity of showing his sar- 
donic amusement at her humiliation. She 
wished she could learn what girl it was he took 
riding every little while. 

As for Hatten, he was having no easy time 
with that arrangement he had outlined to his 
wife, for she did not take kindly to it. She 
turned out to be a wretched cook and a worse 
housekeeper. She knew nothing about the one 
and detested the other. Household duties con- 
fused and bewildered her; the meals of her 
preparation were atrocious. 

Her failures would have been endurable had 
she endeavored to profit by them, but she did 
not, nor did her complete ineptitude humble her 
in the least. On the contrary, her failures en- 
raged her, she grew ever more resentful. 

Leslie realized that in one respect he had 
made no mistaken appraisal. of the girl—she 
had a temper, right enough. She was a 
smoldering volcano and in her somewhere 
there was a Tartar strain. When, for in- 
stance, she burned herself at the wood stove, 
as frequently happened, she flew into a passion 
and flung things; her kitchen labors were 
punctuated by crashes and by outbursts of 
Russian which had the sound if not the mean- 


ing of frightful oaths. If a dish slipped from 


| her hand she either threw another at it or 


viewed the wreckage with a dark and sinister 
satisfaction, obviously telling the dish that it 
had been served quite right. When she spoiled 
food in the preparation, and this occurred 
daily, she dumped it out. She was, in fact, as 
wasteful and as disorderly as a parrot. 

Hatten’s disapproval grew to include the old 
couple who were responsible for this utter lack 
of training and who displayed a docile eagerness 
to wait on their daughter hand and foot. They 
may have been something more than peasants, 
as Catherine declared, but he told himself that 
they had been something less than parents to 
spoil her so effectively. That a member of any 
Russian family, however poor or however 
prosperous, could have attained womanhood 
without more knowledge and experience in 
domestic science than Catherine displayed ap- 
peared incredible and Leslie began to suspect 
that this ignorance of hers, this clumsiness and 
stupidity, were feigned. 

He found verification of this suspicion in the 
distress that Catherine’s conduct caused the 
elder Azofis. Her behavior filled them with 
apprehension; they argued with her and they 
pleaded; more than once the mother begged 
Hatten to let her do Catherine’s work. But he 
firmly refused. That was no way.in which to 
establish himself as master in his house, and his 
wife’s behavior aroused all his opposition. He 
om nae something about malingery in the 


or Not only was Catherine indolent, but also 
she was vain and luxury-loving, as her husband 
discovered one night when he chancéd to pass 


her window. She had neglected to pull down 
her shade arid he’saw'that‘she had put on one 
of those gift garments which she pretended to 
despise. It was a lacy negligée and she was 
reveling in it; she was combing her hair, 
arranging it in various ways and studying the 
effect from one angle and another. While he 
looked on she stepped back and regarded her 
full-length reflection—a thoroughly feminine 
occupation. Dressed thus, she had reason for 
satisfaction and under other circumstances 
Hatten would have shared her admiration, but 
he realized that her refusal to wear those 
American garments was not prompted by the 
fact that they were second-hand. She was 
merely contrary. 

More than once he surprised her with a book 
in her hand and with her housework half done 
and when he chided her she rose with sullen 
hauteur and began to bang things about. At 
times she trembled upon the verge of a passion- 
ate revolt but managed to subdue her a_i 

An explosion was inevitable. 

Hatten entered the kitchen one evening 
about supper-time to find it filled with smoke 
and the floor strewn with cooking utensils and 
fragments of dishes. A pan of biscuits, 
charred to the likeness of coals and still smol- 
dering, was upset in the midst of the wreckage. 
Catherine was nursing a blistered hand and 
stamping the ruin underfoot; she was in a 
tantrum more violent than any he had 
witnessed. 

The story of the tragedy was easily read; she 
had neglected her oven, had snatched at the 
bake-pan in desperation and had dropped it. 
In accordance with her custom, she had 
sought relief by destroying everything in sight. 
In this tempestuous mood she was splendid, 
although terrifying. 

The room was stiflingly hot, the coffee-pot 
was boiling over unheeded and in the air was 
the reek of burning things other than biscuits. 
Plainly the whole meal was in process of swift 
destruction. 

Hatten regarded the scene in silent disap- 
proval and at sight of him his wife’s fury turned 
in his direction. Defiantly she cried 

“Always you come at the wrong time. And 
you look! Well, I was learning words and I 
forgot the supper. It is gone.” He smiled 
crookedly and she raised her voice. “It is no 
good to try. Iam nocooker. The fire is too 
big or too little. And you laugh! Look! I 
broke the dish—one, two, five! 
Soon no dish at all. What you do? You 
strike me? All right! Strike me!” She 
moved towards him as if daring a blow; nay, as 
if inviting it. 

Still he said nothing, made no move, and this 
drove her to distraction. She was seized with 
a madness. Snatching a knife from the table 
she brandished it wildly. ‘Never more I do 
this. Quicker I—I—keel myself. It is better 
I keel myself than do negro work. Maybe I 
keel you!” 

In this frenzy she was capable of any vio- 
lence, but Hatten checked the outburst by 
stepping forward and closing his fingers over 
her wrist. He moved smoothly and without 
haste, he did not twist the weapon from her 
grasp but merely held her while she strained 
and struggled against his strength. The 
Pte left her muscles, the knife fell from her 

fingers, she sank into a chair, bowed her head 
and burst into tears. They were the first he 
had ever seen her shed. Her frame was racked 
and shaken with sobs. 

Leslie hastened to the stove and attempted 
to salvage something from the wreck; removing 
the coffee-pot and a smoking kettle which had 
run dry, he then booted the pan of red-hot 
charcoal biscuits out of the open door and into 
the yard. He picked up the scattered cooking 
utensils, swept the broken crockery into a heap 
and disposed of it; methodically he put the 
place in some sort of order. He had not spoken 
as yet, his lips were grimly set. 

The girl became quieter, she regarded him 
curiously and tried to catch his eye. When 
she finally succeeded her face puckered patheti- 
cally, her lower lip quivered like that of a hurt 
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ld child and she held her injured hand to her _“‘Aren’t you the discourteous thing!” Rose 
Pow ae bosom, cuddled it. : lifted her brows. “Isn’t it time somebody 
nded Leslie strode to the sink, dissolved some soda came? I’m making a round of calls. See! | 
sh to in acup of water and wet his handkerchiefinit, I’ve got on everything I own. And, Leslie, | 
: a then he turned to her and reached for her you'll be glad to know that Lon and I have | 
T hair, throbbing hand. She recoiled, | prey away, patched things up. Isn’t he broad-minded?” i | 
hit ¢ but he firmly took possession of the injured “Very. And you, too, inasmuch as you are 
ac dh e member. He bathed it and bound it loosely. _ here on such a polite errand. Surely Marvin | | 
seat aer When he had finished, he did an unexpected Swallow must have explained who Mrs. 
con thing he lifted her hand and kissed it, pressed Hatten is.” 
ote baths his lips to her flesh, holding her gaze mean- “He did. I want to see if he was telling 
a “bar while by the hypnotic quality of his own. thetruth. Don’t pretend that your wife isn’t 
; th bs Catherine gasped and sat back, color flamed athome. You can’t keep her in hiding forever. 
b pra into her cheeks, then died out, her eyes Think of my curiosity.” 
ag 9 widened and glazed. It was the first caress he “That’s precisely what I am thinking 
was had ever bestowed upon her—never had he about.” 
looked at her in this way; their brief struggle ‘*T’m dying to discover your ideal of woman- 
if book had brought them into physical contact forthe hood.” 
f done first time and she realized with an overpowering “Bless you! I no longer have ideals of any 
sullen shock that her display of passion had struck sort. And I have no desire to conceal my : ; 
it. At fire. Flint and steel! The sparks from her wife, either; on the contrary, I’m glad you 
ITH anger had ignited something in him. She ex- came. Drive ontothe house. She isn’t there / 
npulse, enced a sick, frightened impulse to flee but I'll fetch her. I want you to know herand| J@S: Real i Natural 
: Eflong into the night. What had she done? her people.” He smiled peculiarly. ‘“She| — ty 
vening By and by she got unsteadily to her feet, all doesn’t speak very good English.” 
mone her defiance gone; timidly she offered to take “So I understood. But what are mere ° C | 
Hs and up her work where he had interrupted’it but he words between lovers?” one O or 
scults, told her coolly: “What, indeed?” He laughed and strode 
smol- “I can do better without your’ assistance.” away between the orange trees. / 
aka “T will try harder to learn,” she murmured. Rose knocked at the door and waited; after Jrom RO i GE. 
= . “No. ‘ee oA an will Boggs oo a while a rca curtain — _— —< 
| ousework. ancy I can something was one of the curtains Rose had cut an 
had you’re more fitted to do.” hemmed—and a dark Slavonic face peered out. It Is the Secret of Just 
+ de “ape - — her dey. 4 . wort — = The Pras ae — pag no — the — One Rouge—Princess Pat 
’ with unsteady hand turned the key nd her. was dropped and the caller heard a rapi : —or that 
it the A moment, then she took a chair and wedged slap of departing feet. A-door at-thé back of iin. Seno. colar fame tenet ee skin 
“2 its back under the knob. An hour later when the house slammed. tone color women strive for, the beautiful, 
_,had her mother called her to supper she pleaded _— After a while there came the sound of Leslie’s | 5 btle tints of natural loveliness. But the 
sight. illness and refused to appear. voice and that of a woman, doubtless the one | ytmost care and skill with usual rouges fails 
ndid, ee was — in —_— asleep —_ — —_ — run to get him; it was he who opened | of the desired result—as all women know. 
erefore late in awakening, but sounds o e door. ia 
e-pot activity in the kitchen brought her out of bed “T’m sorry you were left standing,” he apolo- ean tt yore dg hang my eral Fn 
rte, ina hurry. Anna was at the stove; this was gized, “but Mrs. Azoff is unfamiliar with | time is instantly aware of a beautiful difference. 
se the one morning when she should have been American customs, and callers are rare. | Instead of the ! neied es ay aeons 
swift the first up. She was afraid to meet Hatten’s Allow me to present you to my mother-in-law.” | hatural color which actually seems to lie beneath 
? eyes when she emerged but he greeted her He indicated the creature Rose had seen and | the skin, and not upon it. 
isap- casually. Breakfast was eaten in silence. the latter smiled, dropped an awkward curtsy. | It is due—this unique effect—to the special in- 
ined When the meal was over he turned toherand “Mrs. Azoff doesn’t speak a word of English | gredients used. No heavy bodied coloring goss 
And she braced herself; again she could feel the color but we get along pretty well with signs. In| costly tints—tints which possess transparency, a3 
i di drain out of her cheeks. some ways she is an ideal mother-in-law. My | wellascolor. It is this same treneparencs—& he 
nie “Your mother will attend to the inside wife will be here directly, and her father, too. | finished rouge—that makes Princess Pat so marvel. 
4 work,” he announced. “When your hand is Charming old fellow. He was wounded during me Sg Color will be deepened—but no “painted 
sta well you can take her place in the garden.” the Red uprising and had to flee with his | iook” results. 
- ‘ Catherine was stunned, but so overpowering family. I’m afraid we have a mighty poor idea Select Any of the Six Princess Pat 
‘lad was her relief that she felt no capacity for in- of what went on over in Russia during—— Shades Without Regard to “Type” 
Ve = dignation. Here was respite if not escape. Ah! here they are. Catherine! Catherine, I} 4, 4 i f 
ou . - A ords do not adequately describe the beauty o 
Sh How she hated him and that relentless, master- want you to meet an old friend of mine, Mrs. | princess Pat shades . . . BUT—Squaw gives the 
: 3 ful air of his! Hated and feared him. Henderson. We have known each other since | deep, lovely hue of quickly coursing blood; eres 
y The new arrangement proved to be no great childhood and she has done you the honor to Pe emg cle pth Hw ef eet oe Pn 
this improvement over the old one, for Catherine, call. This is Mr. Azoff, Catherine’s father.” | demure color notes; Theatre, the haughty tints of 
with it seemed, was one of those useless people who For once Rose Henderson was genuinely ary gs ethene Pyrat as - 
able cannot adapt themselves to manual labor of astonished and showed it, for Leslie Hatten’s| and’there is Nite, the wonder shade for evening 
de any sort. Whether she was really as incapable _ bride whom he introduced with such a flourish | use. . . that cannot betray. . . that is always per- 
tte as she pretended to be or whether she was was indeed nothing more than a common og Whe ing hepetie. renee. Mere teas te 
ot merely stiff-necked and rebellious Hatten peasant and she was dressed in the commonest night.” Whether blonde or brunette you find ail 
could not make up his mind, butineitherevent peasant garb. What is more, she was soiled | Princess Pat shades harmonize—something new in 
vial he alone seemed to notice it. Her parents, of with black muck; there were traces of it on her | rouses. 
b course, shielded her in every way, and it was hands, there was a smear upon one cheek, her 
we not long until she had made willing slaves of shoes were caked with it. She had come 
oi the colored help. straight from the garden and her hair was damp 
ha The average Southern negro is servile at with perspiration. Leslie had evidently put 
al heart and he is apt to respect authority whether his wife to work. With hoe and spade! Good 
rhe real or assumed. _Catherine’s air impressed Lord! 
hes Double R and Kissie deeply and in time Leslie Rose glanced only once at the old man, then 
a awoke to the realization that they regarded her eyes returned and fixed themselves upon the 
he her as the mistress of the place and obeyed her _ girl in a fascinated stare. 
be wishes as implicitly as his commands. It was Catherine, it seemed, was quite as startled as é , 

a peculiar triumph of an imperious personality. her caller and uncomfortably conscious of the The bys ponatie Pvtacess Pat, Wastin’ Set is 
al One afternoon while he was at work near contrast between herself and this exquisitely | | 95¢"[coink Only one to a customer. Besides 
ng the road Rose Henderson’s car drove inthrough gowned stranger. Plainly she was unprepared | | Rouge, set contains easily a month's supply of 
ad his gate. She spoke to her colored driver, the for the meeting. Each measured the other aioe sae eer Sen ihc agg Pol 
car halted and she motioned to Leslie. He from head to foot, then the Russian woman Seedy dacoeaed Conde ten. Wiahee 
ot . 72 rie” a beautifully decora' u 
re: went reluctantly to meet her. Here was an slowly stiffened herself. Without visibly | | act promptly. 
ng embarrassment; as usual, Rose had doné what moving she added inches to her height. pia. °C — 
a he least expected her to do and he was ata —_ “Now I'll leave you to get acquainted and to| + PINGS SSW &- Dept. No. 1176, Chicago 
he loss how to carry off their meeting. visit with each other,” Leslie said with the ut- | 1 .. Enclosed find 25c¢ for which send me the r 
a Not she, however. Rose’s self-assurance most cordiality. “Before you go, Rose, you | 4 Princess Pat Week End Set. i 

amounted almost to insolence, and embarrass- must have a cup of real Russian tea. Mrs. | | ‘cima | 
_ ment was an emotion to which she was a total Azoff has the knack of preparing it.” <p once prep tigi maaan ciaeermenbaaiene: eae? i 
n Stranger. She announced that she had come When he had gone there ensued a trying | | Street.............ccecccccceccccccccscces i 
rk to call on Mrs. Hatten. silence which Rose broke by murmuring: “I | D ehidic ain inka 1 
= Leslie eyed her suspiciously. “Why?” — understand you are just learning our language.” | “'tY 20¢ State---- ==: +222 sy 
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“Yes. I am sorry I do not know more 
You speak Russian? Or maybe 
German?” 

“Lord, no! I don’t even speak good Ameri- 
can and I’m too shiftless to try. Do you 
speak French or German?” 

“A little.” 

Rose opened her blue eyes and her manifest 
incredulity was not flattering. “Well, I de- 
clare! I reckon we have a wrong idea about 
you people. I thought Russia was mighty 
backward. Noschools or—or anything.” 

“Tt is not so different. In my part is not 
many school but many language is spoken. 
People from every place. Children on the 


street learn——” 
~ “Oh, I see! Children pick up languages 
easily.” 

“It is now but five, six mont’ I speak 
English.” 

“You must be quick. Icouldn’t doit. Nor 
Leslie, either; he’s as dumb as I am at such 
things. How did you and he get acquainted 
if you didn’t understand each other? How 
did he manage to talk to you?” 

“How?” Catherine seemed puzzled. 

“Yes. How did he ever—propose? Make 


love to you? But I reckon he got along like 
the rest of our boys over there. They seemed 
to make you girls understand what they were 
driving at without much trouble.” The 
speaker laughed and Catherine smiled in vague 
agreement. 

Another hiatus in the conversation threat- 
ened but Rose filled it in with a commonplace 
inquiry to which she received a commonplace 
answer. Others followed. In time the old 
couple slipped out of the room, leaving the two 
younger women alone. 

Rose was voluble, and animated; after she 
had digested her first impressions she made no 
effort to conceal her curiosity and the more 
reserved or the more evasive her listener be- 
came the more inquisitive she grew. She 
picked and she pried, either failing to note the 
growing resentment her inquiries provoked or 
being too indifferent to heed it. She re- 
turned finally to the subject of Leslie’s first 
meeting with his wife. 

“He told me all about his travels over there 
but I never knew he was in Russia.” 

“Oh, never!” 

“Then where did you get acquainted?” 

“Here! In New York. It is now four 
week——”’ 

“What?” 

“Four week ago at Ellis Island I see him 

t ” 


“Why—I don’t understand! I knew you 
had just come over but—didn’t you marry him 
during the war?’”’ The bride shook her head. 
“Then it’s true about your coming by steerage 
and—and everything?” 

Catherine’s chin assumed a higher tilt, she 


| regarded her caller with a curious expression. 


But Rose, in her turn, was bewildered; she 
clung tenaciously to some idea in the back of 
her head. 

“D’you mean to tell me you never knew him 
before you came to America? That you met 
him, for the first time at Ellis Island a month 
ago? ”» 

At the affirmative answer she paled, her eyes 


| blazed. Involuntarily she turned them in the 
| direction Hatten had taken and her face grew 
| stormy. 


With a complete change of voice and manner 
Catherine asked: “You like to hear it? All 
how it come?” 

“T certainly would. Tell me everything!” 
Mrs. Henderson spoke in much the same tone 


' she used for her colored help. 


“Tt is a story to make you laugh, for we 
came to this land of free people and they say 
we must go back. Back to Russia. Because 
we got no money. Only rich people can come 
into this free place, or women who will quick 
marry and have children. Good girls, no! 
But girls who will be wife to some stranger and 
work for him. What a lie, this America!” 

“That happened when he was in New York? 





Whar ~7as he aoing at Ellis Island?” 


“He go there to find a strong wife. He 
make three people to work cheap, because it js 
better I marry a somebody I never see than to 
go back.” 

“Were you—really married?” 

“Oh, yes! A funny story, no?” 

“Yes. Yes, indeed! I suppose it was love 
at first sight. Leslie has an eye for pretty 
women.” Rose could not keep the passion out 
of her voice. “Is that the dress you were 
married in?” 

“No. But another of the same. Russian 
girls is lucky to be married now. Soldiers take 
them. Much nicer to become American lady 
like you. Good luck for me, yes? Oh, and 
more good luck! A rich lady give him fine 
second-hand dress for me. Nicer as yours, 
Two time we go in American café and one time 
we walk-ed on Broadway Street and saw the 
window!” 

“My! He gave you a wild time, didn’t he? 
But why shouldn’t he celebrate a—a real love 
match?” The speaker uttered a metallic 
laugh. “And of course you’re both happy?” 

“ ‘Happy! ” Catherine gestured eloquently. 

“Naturally. He has a way with women. Of 


course you’re crazy about him by this time.” - 


“And you are happy, too, for him?” 

“Sure!”’ 

“T can tell. In your face is such gladness, 
He is your so long friend and that is why you 
came here—to be glad with him.” 

“We were children together.” 

“And he was your lover?” Catherine now 
was the inquisitor. 

“**Lover?’? I’m a married woman.” 

“Excuse! I have said something? English 
words are so strange. And American women, 
too. No lovers! He is handsome and big 
hero; you are so beautiful and rich. How so 
you don’t marry him, not me?” 

“American girls don’t marry men they don’t 
love.” 

You love your husband. That is 
good. America is nothing but happy people.” 

Rose made a movement to go. “I hope I'll 
see more of you, Mrs. Hatten. You must 
come to my house and meet some of the other 
women. I'll send my car for you any day.” 

“*You are going, so quick? But the tea?” 

“No tea, thanks.” 

“And you have made all the question? You 
know everything now, in spite of my too little 
words?” 

Mrs. Henderson glanced suspiciously at the 
speaker, then said: 

“‘Why, yes.” 

“That is good.” 

Leslie was engaged near the house when his 
wife’s visitor emerged and she called to him. 

“So, you lied, didn’t you?” she inquired with 
a sneer. “Oh, don’t pretend! She told me 
you picked her up at Ellis Island. A month 
ago. 

“Call it a mild deception. Deception was 
general, that night when you were here. I 
fancy even Lon was faking a bit.” 

“And you brought her in out of the field just 
to—to humiliate me—just to show me how far 
you’d go——” The speaker choked on her 
own accusation. ‘Well, she’s precisely the sort 
of creature you deserve.” 

Leslie smiled satirically. ‘So I told myself 
at first, but do you know, I’m beginning to 
think she’s a heap better than that! And now 
that you’ve been here and learned all there is to 
learn, I dare say we shan’t have the pleasure of 
seeing you again for a long while.” 

“Indeed?” Rose glared at him. ‘Well, 
you were never more mistaken. I’m coming 
often and I’m going to see a lot of her.” 


America has witnessed many “booms” of one 
sort and another—gold discoveries, oil rushes, 
and land excitements—but none was more 
picturesque or more significant than the stam- 
a0 to Florida. At its height, interest was 

eener and more general, land values rose more 
swiftly and to higher levels than ever before 
under similar. conditions, and speculation 
raged more feverishly than in the wildest of 
wildcat mining camps or the most fabulously 
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rich petroleum field. It was dramatic, too; for- 
tunes were made and lost and made again with 
surprising rapidity; people who had thought 
and talked in terms of hundreds learned 
to think and to talk in hundreds of thousands 
and in millions; Florida became a magic word, 
a term to conjure with, and the timid investor 
who set foot in the state for the first time fre- 
quently became a speculator overnight. 

Few visitors and practically no residents were 
proof against the dementia and the speculative 
frenzy ran a violent course. The state became 
a sort of wheat pit where men fought with each 
other for a chance to buy options. Men with 
hundreds contracted for properties worth thou- 
sands, those with thousands risked their all in 
first payments on purchases calling for millions. 
Parcels of real estate were not infrequently 
transferred half a dozen times before the 
original sale could be recorded, and often none 
of the parties to any of the transfers ever saw 
the land itself. Court-houses became jammed 
with instruments filed for record, the machinery 
designed to care for the ordinary business of 
buying and selling broke down, chaos ensued. 

The excitement appeared to break out sud- 
denly, but as a matter of fact it did not do so. 
It was the result of natural causes, of a ferment 
which had been steadily at work for a long 
while; and only the unobservant were sur- 
prised when the great rush- finally started. 

Generally speaking, the least observant and 
therefore the most surprised, were the Florid- 
jans themselves; as a rule they profited less 
than the newcomers. Most of them, to be 
sure, had faith in their state but, as a philoso- 
pher once said, it requires more than an 
opinion to build a Gothic cathedral: it re- 
quires a sincere conviction, and the people of 
Florida who talked loudest about this Temple 
of Beauty, this Taj Mahal which was going up 
under their eyes, were the most doubtful about 
its completion. Every column planted, every 
arch raised bore out some prophecy of theirs, 
but they confessed to a fear that it was the last 
which would ever be built. Every rise in 
prices meant the top. 

Conservative residents of Miami, for in- 
stance, assured each other every year for some- 
thing like eight years that their local boom was 
at its peak; nevertheless, each season saw more 
growth, more inflation, higher prices, new 
buyers. And meanwhile men with vision and 
with that faith which amounts to conviction 
poured fortunes into various projects and 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled their capital with 
a swiftness bewildering to the more cautious. 

All leisure America, it seemed, had decided 
to play and would play nowhere but here, and 
people of moderate means expressed the same 
desire. Everybody wanted a winter home. 
Even poor people felt that they could afford a 
small place in the sun and the result was a 
scramble to acquire property so unlike any- 
thing of its kind that there was no yardstick 
with which to measure it, no history with 
which to compare it. There ensued a magnifi- 
cent speculation in sunshine; prices increased 
until in many places it was cheaper to make 
lard, to dredge it out of the sea, than to buy it. 

Florida as a whole felt a thrill of life. This 
galvanic current did not penetrate to all parts 
of the state, however; some localities scarcely 
felt it, and Evergreen was one. And this in 
spite of the fact that Gulf City, some fifty miles 
away, was becoming another Miami and the 
towns beyond were growing into cities. 

Rumors of this increasing activity reached 
Leslie Hatten, but he paid little heed. He did 
not share in the general disappointment that 
Evergreen was out of the path of progress, he 
rejoiced in that fact. He had failed to attain 
happiness, or anything like it, but he was more 
nearly contented than he had believed possible 
and he still suffered from that queer complex 
with which the war had left him—that re- 
pugnance to the heartless commercial warfare 
that men called business. He resented, there- 

, the noise, the fuss and the fury which 
went on at Gulf City just out of hearing. 

It was Double R who made him aware one 
day that he was likely to be drawn into the 
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Don’t fear these uneven odds. With a little care you 
can protect yourself against Pyorrhea. Go to your den- 
tist for a thorough examination, once every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly, morn- 
ing and night. 

It is the one dentifrice specifically designed to combat 
Pyorrhea. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
who for years specialized in the treatment of this disease. 

Start using Forhan’s for the Gums, tonight. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists every- 
where. It wards off Pyorrhea or checks its course if 
used regularly and in time. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps it sound. It keeps teeth 
snowy white and protects them against acids which 
cause decay. 

As health insurance and protection against Pyorrhea, 
use Forhan’s. Teach your children this good habit. Get 
your first tube, today. At all druggists—35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanrs for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .. . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 














Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If youtry 


this rew, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 

We Make ant once you'll never go back to eae | —_ 

4 - washes that only hide bad breath wi eir tell- 
Th és P romisé tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is 


success. Try it. 35c and 6oc—all druggists. 











When women confide 


complete and exact knowledge 
may be lacking 


HERE is a natural bond of womanhood 
which leads to certain confidences, but it 
should be remembered that wrong informa- 
tion may be worse than no information at all. 


Ask your physician for enlightenment con- 
cerning the practice of feminine hygiene and 
especially the effects of poisonous antiseptics 
such as bichloride of mercury and the com- 
pounds of carbolic acid. Unfortunately 
countless women unwittingly run the risks 
which follow the use of these compounds— 
the deadening of membranes, the scarring of 
delicate tissues. This is especially regrettable 
when it is understood that such risks are en- 
tirely unnecessary. 


Zonite the new way in 


feminine hygiene 

During the World War a great antiseptic was 
discovered, comparable in strength with the 
old poisonous preparations but non-poison- 
ous and harmless to human beings. And to- 
day this product, under the name Zonite, is 
obtainable in practically every drugstore on 
American soil. 


Zonite will not injure delicate tissues. And it 
can be used confidently. For, despite its non- 
poisonous nature, it is an extremely powerful 
germicide. In fact Zonite is far stronger than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can be ap- 
plied safely to the body. Compared with 
peroxide of hydrogen it will be found more 
than forty times as effective. 


Free booklet for women 


No wonder, then, that Zonite has been welcomed by women. 
Vast numbers of them have written for the attractive booklet 
giving concise, scientific and accurate information on the 
practice of feminine hygiene. Every self-respecting woman 
ought to have a copy, to read and to pass on to a friend. 
Zonite Products Company , 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment: for 
burns, scratches, sunburn, etc. 
Also as a powerful deodorant 
in the form of a vanishing cream. 


Lonile 


At all drugstores 
In bottles: 25c, 50c and $1 


Full directions with every package 
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: ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY ee 
* 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

: _ Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or book- 
« lets checked below. 

- Feminine Hygiene 

3 Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
= Please print name 
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‘| there’s trout in there could put fear in a shark. 


turmoil in spite of all he could do. He asked | 
the negro to go down below the big spring after 
supper and catch a string of bass and he was 
puzzled when the fellow made an excuse. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? You love to fish.” 

“Not lately I don’t. I done surrender the 
habit,”’ Double R averred. 

“Indeed? Does that mean they’ve quit 
biting?” 

‘‘Man, fish don’t have to be hongry to bite 
my hook. When I spits on a bait they belongs 
tome. But I got no call to fish that place.” 

“Why?” 

“T can’t tell you, Cap’n. 
thataway.” 

“Then I’ll go myself.” 

“Don’t you do it, less’n you want a conjure 
on you,” the negro protested warningly. 

“So? You interest me. Why not tell me 
what the trouble is?” 

“T done promise 4, that’s all, and my conshus 
goin’ to trouble me if you tell I told you.” 

“T promise not to tell you told me.” 

After a moment of hesitation, Double R 
announced: ‘‘Cap’n, the Ku Klux done took 
that river! They done put a spell on it.” 
Hatten stared in bewilderment. “It’s a fact. 
Last week I’m fishin’ brim in the spring and 
five Kluxers came through the hammock.” 

“There’s no trail through the hammock ex- 
cept ours. Nobody can get through there 
without a machete.” 

“Yassir! Mr. Lon had a machete.” 

“Whor’’ 

“Mr. Lon Henderson. Him and fo’ mo’. 
They supprised me so I hid out. They took 
my boat and paddled out over the bile, him all 
the time hushin’ ’em and tellin’ ’em don’t rattle 
the oars. . Then they conjured the place.” 

“How?” 

“Well, I couldn’t make out, but they done 
things. Mr. Lon lowered away something on 
a cord—dead bones, I reckon—and he swore 
’em to the oath. He made ’em lay on their 
belly and look in a bucket and drink till they 
most busted and then he filled up a jimmy- 
john.” 

Hatten laughed. “What makes you think 
all that was a part of the Ku Klux ritual?” 

*‘Ain’t Mr. Lon the chiefest Kluxer? What 
for he puts a charm on that spring and totes 
off a jimmy-john of water? But wait! You 
ain’t heard nothin’. You know that fordin’ 
place about three-quarters below the spring?” 

“The old cattle crossing?” 

“That’s him. The creek sprangles out just 
below it, and—man, that’s a fishin’ place right! 


It just happens 


Last Thursday, or maybe it was of a Saturday, 
I skulled my skiff around the bend and—glory 
be! Yonder was Mister Lon and them fo’ 
Kluxers makin’ voodoo medicine at the crossin’. 
They got it rigged up with stobs and strings 
and tape lines and one man is settin’ on a 
limb droppin’ bark in the creek. Mr. Lon is 
countin’ numbers off his watch. He’s mighty 
mad at seein’ me and he asks how come I’m 
spyin’ out the mystic rites and if I don’t 
know the penalty is death to darkies. He 
allowed nothin’ is goin’ to make him rest easy 
till he strop me, in the name of the Invisible 
Empire.” 

“Did he do it?” 

“He most did, but I talked hard. No, Sir! 
There’s plenty fish in that creek and they fears 
me, but—trout, I don’t need you!” 

Leslie pondered over this story and it was 
brought to his mind a few days later when a 
stranger drove into his place and asked him 
to fix a price on it. The owner answered 
civilly that the property was not for sale, 
whereupon his caller asserted that anything 
and everything is for sale. 

“How many acres have you got?” 

“Three hundred and twenty, more or less. 
Twenty in grove.” 

“All right, what d’you want for it?” 


After an instant Leslie said: ‘Five hun- 
dred dollars an acre.” 
. The stranger snorted. ‘What have you got 


here? A gold mine?” 








“No 


Merely a home that I want to live in.” 
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“She was fair — divinely fair 
—fit love for gods."'—wiL TON 


XRLLIN 


DEPILATORY 


Cy"uses is no beauty like that of 
smooth white skin, ‘‘divinely fair."’ 
But the fairest skin is no longer beau- 
tiful if blemished by a shadow of un- 
lovely and onpeul hair. 
Fastidious women have always used 
a depilatory—for the last century the 
famous X-Bazin Powder formula has 
been their choice. Today, there is a new 
perfected product— X- Bazin Cream De- 
pilatory. Easy to apply—it quickly re- 
moves the faintest shadow of unwanted 
hair from even the delicate skin of the 
face. It will not coarsen or darken later 
growth, has no unpleasant odor and is 
guaranteed harmless. You will never 
know the luxury of a perfect depilatory 
“until you have tried this new cream. 
Hatt @& Ruckxet, Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘Put on Like Cold Creams 
“Wash: off Like Soap’ 


X-BAZIN POWDER STILL 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE—§0C 
——X-BAZIN CREAM 50C 
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I TEACH BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on a card if you_enclose stamp. Write 
for it today. F, W. TAMBLYN, 417 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Skin Ailments 

Rashes, chafing, prickly heat, poison 

ivy, bruises, cuts, \ asig’! relieved by 

clean, antiseptic, healing ZEMO Liquid. 
At all druggists, 60c and $1.00. 
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FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
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“You won’t have any trouble dying in it, at 
that price. All kidding aside, I might turn it 
at fifty. That is sixteen thousand dollars.” 

“T told you I didn’t care to sell.” 

“Well, no harm in asking. But you’d better 
think it over. This boom won’t last forever.” 

“And neither will sixteen thousand dollars,” 
Hatten said with a smile. 

This inquiry coming on the heels of a sur- 
reptitious attempt to measure the flow of water 
from his spring induced Leslie to call at the 
county court-house and look up his taxes. 
He found that nearly two years before his farm 
had been sold at auction to satisfy the tax lien 
and that Lon Henderson had bid it in. Fol- 
lowed a conference with Judge Peebles, who 
explained the law. Inasmuch as there still re- 
mained some time in which to redeem the 
property and the amount involved was more 
than Leslie felt able to pay at the moment, 
there was nothing to be done. 

That night at Three Bold Oaks the Judge 
referred to Hatten’s visit and spoke regretfully 
about the ruin he had brought upon himself by 
his eccentric behavior and his unwise marriage. 

“Have you heard what Rose Henderson is 
saying about Leslie’s wife?”’ one of the Baker 
sisters inquired. 

“Why, yes. 
opinion.” 

“Tt’s the strangest thing! Rose came to see 
us and she was so—so nasty about Mrs. Hatten 
that Sister and I decided to call on the poor 
creature.” 

Peebles shook his head. “Leslie’s mighty 
likely to resent curiosity. I’ve had to threaten 
Jessie with a whipping to keep her away.” 

“Tt wasn’t curiosity that took us. The way 
Rose talked made us sorry for——” 

“She was positively bitter,’ chimed in the 
other Miss Baker. “It was in such bad taste 
that we put on our nicest things and drove out 
there. It was Sunday; Leslie wasn’t there.” 

“A kindly impulse which did you credit!” 
exclaimed the Judge. ‘Another manifestation 
of true nobility of character! But I fear your 
pity was wasted.” 

Miss Irma inquired curiously: 
talk to her?” 

“No. A word or two only.” 


And in a way it agrees with my 


“Did you 


“Well! Wedid. We were never more sur- 
prised. She’s a lady.” 

“A—what?” 

“She’s. a charming, gracious woman.” 


When the Judge showed his incredulity Miss 
Irma went on: “She was stiffer than a ram- 
rod at first, but she turned out to be lovely.” 

“Sister and I are crazy about her.” 

“Her English isn’t good, but she speaks 
several other languages and made us ashamed 
of our ignorance. We told her our Cousin 
Martha Purdy spoke Russian and we promised 
to have them meet when Cousin Martha 
arrives. She’s coming over from Palm Beach 
in a little while. That got us started on 
Russia and Red Cross work and 4 

Miss Norma explained further: “Martha 
was all over Europe with the Red Cross, you 
know. She outfitted ambulance trains and 
hospitals and did all sorts of noble things. 
She was decorated nearly to death.” 

“She’s a very important person and we’re 
terribly proud of her. She’s the only member 
of the family who ever did anything worth 
while.” 

“What you say about this Russian woman 
astounds me,” Peebles declared. ‘“‘But isn’t 
it possible that your extreme charity has in- 
vested her with—er—refinements invisible to 
the ordinary eye?” 

“She’s more of a lady than Rose Henderson.” 

“But her parents! You saw them, I 
reckon.” 

“Ves, 
seer or superintendent of some large estate 
or farm. I suppose she comes from peasant 
stock, but—heavens! Look at us. Grand- 
father was a common sailor. Look at Rose 
Henderson. Could any stock be more 
‘peasant’ than hers? Why, her father couldn’t 
read until after he was twenty-one. Any- 
how, this girl shows that she had advantages.” 
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If You Need More Money You Will 
Be Welcome in our Rainbow (lub 


If you are looking for a way to increase 
your i or all without interfer- 
ing with other duties, won’t you join us? We 
want you too, to use the money-making op- 
portunities of our Club and to enjoy its at- 
tractive gifts. 

You may add to your income every day in 
the Rainbow Club whether you are business- 
girl, home girl, ‘‘shut-in,’? young married 
woman who has not yet accumulated house- 
hold cares, or the iest | 








without any special training or cost for 
equipment, too. 





Miss Ruth Groeile, Wisconsin 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me full 
information about your spare-time money-making 
plan, without obligation to me. 

LES REO eave einer een ee nee Men aee 
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Ruth Groelle joined the Rainbow Club to 
add to a fund for her Hope Chest and trous- 
seau. Mrs. Mix depends almost entirely 
upon her telephone and thus attends to her 
Club work without neglecting social and 
home duties or the’ babies. 

Write to Helen Willard, or simply fill in 
and mail the coupon to her. Even if you 
have never earned a penny, or are naturally 
timid, she will show you how the Rainbow 
Club will bring the fairy Pot of Gold within 
your reach and help to make your dreams 
come true. 
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“Ts it.true that she married Leslie at Ellis 
Tsland, just to get into the country?” 

“We don’t know. Rose pretends to doubt 
that they were married. But what if she did?” 

“Tt’s incredible that Leslie would permit his 
wife, 2a woman such as you describe, to work 
like a negro farm-hand, and yet I can’t believe 
—the other.” After a.moment, Peebles ex- 
plained:the reason Hatten had come to see him 
that day. : 

The sisters were deeply concerned. 

‘Do you mean that Lon Henderson may take 
the.roof over their heads?” the elder asked. 

“Something like that, if Leslie doesn’t re- 
deem it. Lon has an idea the spring would 


| make a fine hotel site and I advised Leslie to 
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Newspaper training - 
knocks at your doo 


Today, newpaper trabtlite (that invaluable ex- 
hich’ so many authors, dramatists, 


attribute their success) is open to every ambitious 
man ‘or woman. By becoming a member of the 
Newspaper Institute of Ameriea,.you work and 
receive the same'sort of instruction and discipline 
that you would receive as‘a-member of the staff 
of a.great New. York newspaper. - And you can 
do it in‘yourshome.~ * + 5°. *s«** 

Copallice “walt tle ‘unusual’ Pps nity! - 
are giveh actual, assignments :to ‘cover, - Your 
work is-individually editedand- corrected by a 
group of men with 182 rs. of newspaper expe- 
rience :-hack of-them:: 4 ‘ts -the famous New 
York Copy: Desk Methed=-fa which ‘you learn 
to write by writing and doihg ‘the Very things that 
big city newspaper-amen do to'earn. their living. 
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But can-you pass. this test? 


The_ individual nature*of -N,-I. A. training 
. forces us..to limit our instruction ‘to serious- 

minded ‘students—men 4d, women, who ‘will 
surely be able to profit-by“the course. As‘ the 
first step, therefore, to securing N.I.A. training, 
send in the coupon; for, our interesting - Writing 
Aptitude Test. This test will: detérmine con- 
clusively whether :the:course will bé-worth your 
while. No chafge:-of obligation. Send the 
coupon today. 734. 42° ¢- nec 
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: i Am : ‘ 

saree dameeertt pe . 
Send me your’ free Writing’ Aptitude Test and 
further information on Writing for Profit. 
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SAVE TIME AND POSTAGE 
——, By Using a 
“Pelouze”’ Postal Scale 
It tells automatically the exact 
amount of tage, in cents, re- 
oons ly ag matter. taiad- 
ng parce! rates zones. 
Warran’ accurate. Finished 
in gold bronze or French gray. 
Made in Several Styles 
Intended for individual desk, library, 
office or shipping department. 
For sale by leading Dealers everywhere. 
= Ask for “Pelouse’” Scales—Send for 
National catalogue. 
Pelouze Mfg. Co., 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Manfrs. ‘‘Pelouze’’ Household and Infant Scales 















*| sell.it for hi 
| to that woman. -Why,’she told“us something 
| about what she and her people endured. They 





sell, if he could.” -» 
> Yes,and. then Len would turn around and 
ds of thousands.’ It isn’t fair 


fled to save ‘their lives—went on‘ foot in dis- 
guise for hundreds of miles. Only’for the Red 
Cross they’d have. starved.. No wonder she 
married to get into America. Who wouldn’t?” 

“It is.a blessing to enjoy the friendship 
of two such ladies as you; you renew my faith 
in the-Christian virtues and—I wish Jessie 
could share this roof with you.” 

“She could if she would.” 

“Of course. But’ you needn’t worry about 
Jessie.” .. 

“Um-m!. Possibly. I once said some un- 
kind things in your presence about Marvin 
Swallow. I.am sorry I didn’t leave well 
enough alone.” 

“Surely you wouldn’t permit her to——” 

. ‘Permit’?” - Peebles exploded. ‘What 
authority has age and pa OH in this day of 
revolt? A parent’s prohibition is an incite- 
ment to disobedience. Marvin is doing well, 
by the way; he has made several deals already.” 

“And you?” 

The Judge shrugged. . “Opportunities pre- 
sent themselves daily. There are too many, 
in fact, and they come too often; no man with 
vision could fail to make himself rich, but—at 
present Jessie’s. welfare. concerns me to the 
exclusion of everything else.” - 

Mention of his domestic problem appeared 
to plunge the speaker into.a despondency from 
which the sprightliest efforts of the Dolly 
Sisters failed to rouse him, and when he left 
he still wore an abstracted frown. 


A song came from the garden. Hatten 
followed it up-to find Catherine stretched 
luxuriously~upon her back, in the shade of a 


tree. Near by her father was toiling. The 
gitl looked up as Leslie approached and said 
defiantly: 

“Tt is too hot. _I am tired now.” 


“It is hot,” he agreed, ‘‘and I’ve'struck, too.” 

“Ivan says I am no good. Always I hoe 
wrong, for I cannot learn the weed from the 
plant. It is better I sing.” 

“A little singing would help all of us, but-—— 


| You’re' quite a problem, aren’t you?” 


Catherine agreed, her white teeth flashed in a 


smile. “It is not that I wish to spoil: I cannot 
learn. Ivan tells me, but it is all so foolish 
and I forget. Only new. words I remember. 


Anyhow, tomorrow it must be done again, the 
same thing. What is the use?” 
“You aren’t actually lazy——” 
“No. So many thing I wish to do.” 
“What?” 
Catherine shrugged, then she sat up and new 


determination shone in her face. ‘I am bad. 
I do better.” f : 
“Wait. I’m tired and—I was going fishing. 


Want to go along?” 

With a shudder of disgust his wife ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘Nothing but feesh Anna cooks. I 
like better to sweem in the spring.” 

“You can swim while I fish.”’. 

She shot a swift glance at him. “I have no 
bath dress. Only at night I sweem.” 

“Then come along and keep me company. 
Our spring is becoming a matter of interest to 
people; perhaps you can tell me what they see 

t ” 


in it. 
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Catherine rose with alacrity. “Ido not wish 
strangers to look in that spring. It is mine. 
Only I can see things there. You must not 
feesh in it and hurt my little people. Double 
RI have forbid, also.” 

“So? Your little people?” 

“Yes. Friends. Little fat people of the 
underground. I show you.” 

Arrived at the water’s edge, Catherine un- 
covered a rusty tin can in which she had 
cached some crusts of bread. These she 
crumbled and cast upon the surface. In an in- 
credibly short time the place swarmed with 
hungry blue bream; in their eagerness they 
fairly crowded each other out of the water. 

“They know me, I am their general and they 
follow me. See!” Catherine moved along 
the bank and the school followed her. They 
even fed from her fingers. “Sometime is two 
turtles, also, but perhaps they sleep. In the 
day they are feesh but in the night little people. 
Little soldiers with helmet and spear. ' In the 
water I sit still and they touch my flesh. It 
hurts very nice. Toes they like, best, for people 
of underground have not any toes of their own. 
Only—sweemers.” 

“You're a good deal of a child, aren’t you?” 

“TY?” Catherine looked up, slowly she shook 
her head. “I am old—older than Anna and 
Ivan. They are my children. It is--sad to 
have children so old. So helpless. When you 
are good to them I thank you.” 

“You were singing, just now. I hope that 
means you are not altogether unhappy.” 

“What difference, if they are happy? And 
safe? It likes Ivan to hear song of our 
country, so I sing.” 

. “Sometime perhaps you will tell me about 
your country and your life and what you en- 
dured when the crash came. I know almost 
nothing about you and—of course I can’t talk 
to your parents. It’s a queer situdtion.’’ 

“Sometime, perhaps. But now I like better 
if you talk to me, for I learn words.” 

“All right. Get into the boat and I’ll tell 
you the thrilling story of my misspent life.” 

That proved an interesting afternoon to 
Leslie Hatten, for his wife let down some part 
of her reserve and for the first time he began 
to get acquainted with her. He realized that 
she could be likable if she chose, and inter- 
esting, too. 

On their way back she surprised him by 
announcing: “Some day I make call. I go see 
the two nice women who came.” 

“The Misses Baker?” 

. “Yes. They are my friend. I will wear my 
nice dress of the second-hand and be pretty.” 

“I wish you would——” Hatten checked 
himself. ‘By all means go whenever you. wish. 
Your time is your own.” 

“T must not work all day with Ivan?” The 
questioner looked up eagerly. 

“Hereafter I’m not going to tell you what 
you must or mustn’t do. We four people 
are a little company; we are four partners——” 

“And our problem is to make a living, to 
make a home, to make each other as happy as 
possible. I shall do my share.” 

“Four partner! NeverI think of itso. But 
to be happy ——” : . 

“T said as happy as possible.” 

Catherine nodded. ‘To bea little bit happy 
is much. But I am no cooker and I cannot 
hoe. No good! MaybeI runaway.” | 

“You are free to do exactly as you wish,” 
Hatten repeated gravely. “I’ve pretty well 
spoiled my own life and—I don’t want to be 
held responsible for spoiling another.” 


Mrs. Martha Purdy was a woman of fifty- 
five; her name was in the sundry Blue Books 
and Who’s Who’s devoted to people of national 
importance. Her goings and her comings were 


of sufficient consequence to be recorded in 
society columns, and her opinions on matters 
- of current interest frequently found expression 
in the news of the day. Her biographical 
sketches, the accounts of her various activities, 
together with the lists of her clubs, womens 
organizations, charitable undertakings and the 
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like occupied much space in those reference | 
volumes, for she was identified with numerous 
feminist movements and her philanthropies | 
were many. 

In Boston, which claimed her as a dis- 
tinguished daughter, her name was coupled | 
with such public-spirited enterprises as the | 
Purdy Foundation, a model garden apartment | 
project for the housing of working people, the | 
Purdy Girls’ Home and the Martha Purdy 
Mothers’ Hospital. Her residence on Cape | 
Cod had once been used as the summer White | 
House and her winter home was one of the | 
Palm Beach show places. 

To entertain a guest of such prominence was 
a good deal like entertaining some foreign 
potentate, and when the time came for her to 
visit her cousins, the Misses Baker, those 
emotional ladies were stricken with panic. 
For several days before her coming Three Bold 
Oaks was a bedlam. Upon her arrival Mrs. 
Purdy was installed in state. 

Although the sisters were ardent admirers 
of their distinguished relative, they stood in 
considerable awe of her and they feared her, 
too, for Mrs. Purdy had never approved of 
their eccentricities and she was blunt in her 
speech. To entertain her in a befitting man- 
ner and at the same time to avoid bringing 
upon themselves the penalty of her boredom 
was a task that filled them with concern. 

The editor of the Evergreen Pilot was the 
first to call; his interview filled two columns. 
It was a flattering, deferential interview, loftily 
worded. The writer perspired over it. 

The women of Evergreen called, of course, 
not only those whom the Dolly Sisters had 
carefully chosen to invite, but others as well— 
women who were practically strangers to them. 
Some of them brought along their sons and 
daughters, ‘‘who would consider it a proud dis- 
tinction indeed to say that they had met and 
shaken hands with Mrs. Purdy.” Mrs. 
Purdy graciously shook the limp and clammy 
hands of many tongue-tied young people. 

One night Whelpley Peebles came to dinner | 
and in him Mrs. Purdy evinced genuine inter- 
est. His vigor pleased her, his volubility was | 
amusing and she was fascinated by his mus- | 
tache. Miss Irma and Miss Norma played the 
parts of absorbed and enthusiastic auditors and 
declared, later, that it had been the most inter- | 
esting and inspiring evening of their lives. | 
Judge Peebles was so intellectual and Martha | 
was so brilliant. 

“‘He’s a lovely little old-fashioned fire-eater,” 
Martha declared. “Always fighting wind- 
mills, of course.” 

Miss Irma was somewhat bewildered at this; 
vaguely she protested: ‘‘Why—he’s a splendid 
lawyer and a heavenly orator. He speaks at 
all the celebrations.” 

“T’'ll bet he. does. He spoke tonight. He 
should be in Washington under a wide black 
hat and wearing a string tie.” 

“Oh, he is far too honorable for politics!’ 
asserted Miss Norma. “He has the most 
rigid code. Really!” 

Mrs. Purdy nodded and smiled. “A 
doughty little knight-errant in a pasteboard 
helmet.” Curiously she regarded her cousins. | 
“He comes here often, doesn’t he? Which one 
of you is Dulcinea, that most beautiful and | 
most virtuous of ladies?” | 

This inquiry plunged the spinsters into deep- 
est confusion, they blushed and stammered | 
until their outspoken cousin exclaimed crossly: | 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t titter! If anything | 
infuriates me it is a tittering, twittering | 
woman. I actually believe he’s enamored of | 
one or the other of you and doesn’t know which | 
it is. Well, what could be more in keeping | 
with his character than to sigh for the favor of | 
two peerless princesses? I suspect I know how 
he feels: I’ve never been able to think of you 
as two people.” 

This remark hurt the older sister and she said | 
so, whereupon Mrs. Purdy told her: ‘Why, 
that’s a compliment, my dear. I have in- 
herited all of the faults of my particular branch 
of the family along with a few of its virtues, 
whereas you and Norma have preserved most | 
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Odorono for checking excessive perspiration. And your as- 
surance is complete—as soap and water could never make it 
—of constant after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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_| cluded, their listener remarked: 


tale of horror and homesickness. 


of the virtues of your branch and the faults are 
divided between you. You are two pictures 
on one card, a sort of double exposure; but you 
blend ‘awfully well and it would never do to 
separate you. I’m sure little Don Quixote 
wouldn’t like it. But—we’re all too old for 
actual romance. -Speaking of romance, what’s 
this story I-hear about some shell-shocked hero 
and his peasant wife?” 

The sisters explained; when they had con- 
“Pretty mean 
and sordid for a man of his type, Ishould say,. 
but I don’t blame-the girls I-know what those 
poor Russian refugees went through. No doubt 
she’ll make him a good wife.” - 

‘We promised her that she could come to 
see you,” Irma ventured diffidently. ‘We 
told her about you, said you “spoke Russian, 
and the poor thing was so eager. We were— 
going to send our car for her. tomorrow.” 

-The' visitor groaned. ‘That means another 
Another wet 
shoulder: ‘And I-came here to rest!” 

“She’s really quite~ superior... She speaks 


| several languages.” 


“Many of them do.” 

‘We'd hate to disappcint her.” 

“Oh, you: needn’t! Ill talk to her and I'll 
let her weep on me. But—it’s terribly de- 
pressing to be a real, blown-in-the-bottle phi- 
lanthropist. It has changed me into a hard- 
hearted, thoroughly unpleasant woman, as 
you’ve probably noticed. All the world is in 
a fix and everybody brings his troubles to me. 
If I had it to do over again I’d be stingy and: 
flippant and—have a good time. I’d go in, 


head over heels, for vice.’ 


In spite of this reassurance the Misses Baker 
were much concerned and on the following: 


.| afternoon they asked themselves if they had” 


acted wisely in sending their car for Mrs. 
Hatten. 
But when the car returned, the timid sisters 


| acknowledged a feeling of acute relief; nay, a 


triumphant thrill, for their visitor was clad like 


self with simple dignity. For a moment they 
almost failed to recognize her. 

Cousin Martha was finishing her afternoon 
nap, the sisters explained, but she would be 
down directly. It was so sweet of Mrs. Hatten 
tocome. She and Martha would have so much 
in common to talk about. 

Catherine seemed scarcely to hear them. 
After the first greetings were over she stood 
motionless, entranced at the beauty of Three 
Bold Oaks. She raised one hand to her bosom, 
slowly she turned in first one direction, then 
another, there were tears in her eyes when she 
recollected herself and exclaimed: “Excuse! I 
am in a dream, so beautiful it is here. This 
hill, the roses, the trees! In America I did not 
know there was such beauty, for I have seen 
only ugly things. You will let me look, yes?” 

“How perfectly sweet of you!”’ Miss Norma 
gushed. “It’s our dream, too: our miracle, for 
we made it. When we bought this hill there 
was nothing here except the live oaks—and the 
view. We’ve planted everything and watched 
it grow; we’ve watered it and tended it and our 
hearts are wrapped up. in every living thing. 
Would you like to look around?” 

Together the three women left the porte- 
cochére and passed into the grounds. 

Three Bold Oaks, as has been said, was 
locally famous; the ‘labors of its owners had 
transformed it into a horticultural garden, a 
real paradise of growing things, and upon it 
each had lavished the tender care and the 
yearning affection she could, and would, have 
lavished upon a lover, a husband or a family. 
No wonder they responded warmly to the 
heartfelt emotion of this stranger. 

Roadways and walks, bordered with roses 
and ornamental shrubbery of brilliant foliage, 
rambled about the place; they were shaded by 
lovely, lacy Australian pines, that wonder tree 
of the South, and by stately palms with sweep- 
ing fronds that stirred and rustled softly even 
on the stillest day. These roads and paths 
were carpeted with thick rakings of clean, 
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fragrant pine needles and they led past flower 
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an American woman of fashion and carried her-’. 


beds, informal plantings of queer, unfamiliar 
shrubs and bushes, to arbors smothered be- 
neath flowering vines. 

Nowhere had nature suffered violent inter- 
ference, everywhere she had been encouraged 
by a cunning expenditure of time and labor 
and ingenuity. 

It seemed to Catherine that she had strayed 
into paradise. The Dolly Sisters beamed upon 
her and chattered like two of their own birds, 
they snipped roses and filled her arms with 
them, they led her up the winding stairs of the 
water-tower from the top of which the rolling 
countryside lay visible for miles, then back 
down to a retreat thatched by a canopy of 
bignonia vines, where was waiting an iced 
pitcher of bitter- orangeade. The visitor's 
ecstasy had changed into a reverent delight. 

To this rendezvous Mrs. Purdy came finally 
and her cousins ran to meet her with a flutter- 
ing introduction to their guest: The elder 
woman paused at the entrance to the bower 
and there followed a scene so utterly unex- 
pected that the Misses Baker were stricken 
speechless. 

They never tired of repeating, later, that it 
was the most thrilling moment of their lives. 

Mrs. Purdy, it was plain, had come hither 
more than a little impatient at the prospect of 
an interview with this foreign woman, but at 
the first sight of her she halted, raised her 
head; an expression of incredulity spread over 
her face. Mrs. Hatten had risen to her full 
height and stood poised in dignity. She’ said 
something in her native tongue, then slowly 
she raised her hands, palms upward, and ex- 
tended them towards the newcomer. It wasa 
gesture eloquent of yearning, of appeal. 

Then she and the great Martha Purdy were 
in each other’s arms. They were talking 
rapidly, breathlessly: embracing each other} 
voicing some outlandish jargon. The sisters 
had never seen their cousin show such emotion. 

Mrs. Hatten was the first to address them. 
“You see! We are friends. Old friends, 
When you spoke the name I could not believe, 
I did not dare. So many disappointments 
have come——” 

“Good heavens!” Mrs. Purdy exclaimed. 
“So it is you the girls have been telling 
about? Is it you who married this—this man 
you never saw? It’s just beginning to dawn 
onme. But—your mother and father? They 
told me you did it so they ——” 

Catherine made a swift gesture. Again she 
spoke rapidly in Russian and Mrs. Purdy 
listened. Manifestly the elder woman was 
even more startled now than before, for she 
broke in with an occasional question. The 
two sisters looked expectantly from one to 
the other, then for a second time Catherine 
apologi 

“Pardon! But I speak so poor; the words in 
English are so few and they come so slow. 
You see, I am one of many to bless this angel. 
She was friend to my people. 
saved of hunger and despair.” 

“This is extraordinary!” Mrs. Purdy ex- 
claimed. “I must be dreaming. To find you 
again, and here, of all places! Girls, I want to 
talk to Mrs. Hatten and—she can’t express her- 
self in English. Would you mind if we spoke 
as if you weren’t present? Or—or if I take her 
away? I hope I can be rude to my own 
cousins There! I knew you wouldn’t 
mind. You’re a couple of dears and—I’ll tell 
you all about everything, later.” 


“There’s nothing so remarkable about this 
encounter, when you come to think about it. 
I knew Catherine hoped to come to America 
and I even tried to help her, but it was im- 
possible to do much at the time. As a matter 
of fact, I had to be very careful what I did. 
All the time I was over there I was meeting 
people, parting from them for a day or a week 
and—never seeing them again. We were like 
chips floating in a torrent; we were flung to- 
gether, borne apart; hurried away by the rush 


-of the current.” 


Mrs. Purdy was speaking. She and Cather- 


ine had spent a half-hour together, then they. 
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had rejoined their hostesses and finally tea had 

n served. The car was waiting. 

“To placid people like us it seems tremen- 
dously dramatic,” Miss Irma declared. 

“J’m glad you didn’t say it is a small world,” 
Mrs. Purdy smiled. 

Catherine nodded. “It is a big world. 
Monstrous. Only a miracle sent you here.” 

The Dolly Sisters had heard the matter-of- 
fact story of this girl’s flight and her wander- 
ings at the time of their visit to her home; to- 
day they had heard it again with more detail 
and with more color and they had heard, too, 
something about the heroic but pitifully in- 
complete and harrowing efforts of the Red 
Cross to succor the hordes of refugees that per- 
secution had driven from Southern Russia and 
certain of the Balkan States. 

When their caller had gone Mrs. Purdy | 
turned upon her two cousins and put them | 
through a virtual third degree. Who was this | 
Leslie Hatten? What sort of man was he? 
What was this old romance between him and 
Mrs. Henderson? What was his eugenic 
theory about raising sons to till the soil? Was | 
it eccentricity or spite that had driven him to | 
Ellis Island, there to select a wife as a horse- | 
man selects a mare for breeding? She listened, | 
frowning, while the sisters told her what they | 
knew and what they had heard, then she broke | 
out: } 

“It’s outrageous! Breed his own stock! | 
Put that girl to work in the fields! It’s no | 
marriage at all. He must be a monster.” 

“But he isn’t.” 

“He’s a very charming man. He could have 
married almost any girl in Evergreen.” | 

Mrs. Purdy actually snorted. ‘Too bad he 
didn’t. He should have married that Hender- 
son woman who is so wild about him. 
heavens, what a—tragedy! The unbelievable | 
irony of it! Catherine doesn’t know the half of | 
it yet, but—you must drive me out there. If 
I’m lucky enough to meet that scoundrel I shall 
tell him what I think of him.” 

Leslie Hatten, the “scoundrel,” was having | 
no easy time of it these days, for his matrimo- | 
nial venture, which had seemed so simple in | 
contemplation, was becoming steadily more 
involved and in spite of himself his opinion of 
his wife was undergoing a decided change. 
That indifference, that contempt which he had 








felt for her had changed to respect and he no 


longer regarded her as mere chattel. 


Furthermore, she was not a sexless indi- | 


vidual, just a mere member of his household, 
but a healthy young woman with a positive 
and at times a disturbing feminine allure. 
Recognition of the slow alterative process 
which her mere proximity had wrought in 
him enraged the man. He felt degraded by it. 
Fortunately for his sense of decency, she ap- 
peared to detest him as thoroughly as ever and 
she remained a problem; nevertheless she was 
a distraction and threatened to become a 
positive torture. 

Following their afternoon together on the 
river he had set himself the task of overcoming 
her dislike—distrust, if that proved to be what 
it was—but in this he made no great progress. 
It was a queer wooing, for his legal status, the 


fact that he was actually her husband, proved | 


to be the barrier most difficult to overcome. 

There were times when she seemed, briefly, 
to forget this fact, and then, like soldiers under 
a flag of truce, they ventured out and met upon 
that no man’s land which separated them. 
Leslie was surprised to discover that she was 
not a woman of another species and emotionally 
attuned to a different scale than his; after 
those periods of armistice he experienced a 
fierce desire to crash through, cut the barbed 
wire. 

When these impulses had spent themselves 
he reasoned cynically that there could be no 
profit in such a conquest and that he would 
find nothing worth fighting for if, or when, he 
broke the deadlock. It was better to save 
what self-respect he still maintained. 

He began actively to interest himself in her 
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thirsty quest for knowledge; he read to her 
and they discussed what he had read. Then 
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she grew warm, grateful, and she surprised 
him by an occasional flash of impulsive- 
ness. He managed, after many diplomatic 
attempts, to get her to talk about Russia and 
her past and in that way, strangely enough, 
he caught his first glimpses of the real Cather- 
ine Azoff. Those fleeting glimpses bewildered 
and disturbed him. 

Bit by bit the girl unrolled before him a 
panorama painted in bold futuristic strokes. It 
was hard to make out at first, but in time he 
began to visualize her pictures. They were of 
strange peoples who lived a life unlike any- 
thing he knew. 

She told him about a land of plenty sloping 
downward to a pleasant sea; about a gay city 
with a wide boulevard at the ocean’s edge com- 
manded by a row of gleaming palaces and 
stately public buildings. She spoke of band 
music, officers in gorgeous uniforms, the gay 
pageantry of -military and government life. 
This city was flanked by mountains and here 
and there through the cypress groves peeped 
marble villas, chateaux and pretentious country 
houses. It was a fruitful country, too. And 
along the ocean were bathing places for the 
people of fashion. 

Hatten was’surprised. This was quite con- 
trary to his conception of Odessa. He had 
visualized it as a drab and uninteresting city 
which served as a sort of catch-basin for the 
dregs of those many races that peopled the 
Black Sea coast. 

Such, however, appeared to be the general 
background of Catherine’s experience. She 
described with more particularity a farm in 
the foothills where fruit and grain and sheep 
and goats and cattle were raised. It was a 
Muscovite barony, the estate of a landed 
proprietor—one of the lesser nobility—and 
Ivan Azoff had been the “starosta’’ or overseer. 
From what the girl said her father had been 
practically a lord in the owner’s absence. This 
was her birthplace and here the deluge had 
overtaken her and her family. 

It was a proof of Hatten’s ever growing in- 
terest in this woman he called his wife that the 
minutest and most trivial detail of her girl- 
hood life fascinated him, and had he stopped to 
consider the matter he would have reasoned 
that it was probably a similar interest in him 
which had prompted her long since to learn all 
she could about his boyhood. But he was too 
— concerned with his own feelings to 
analyze hers. 

That country house the girl described as a 
great sprawling building, or cluster of build- 
ings, made of squared pine logs, pegged- and 
dovetailed and calked with moss and pitch. 
It had lofty rooms with rude furniture and 
plastered walls washed green and blue and 
brown. Hung here and there were framed 
engravings and paintings on silk. Large 
stoves, ornamented with tiles, were set in the 
walls between the rooms. 

Whitewashed brick arches, long corridors; 
doors secured with colossal hand-made pad- 
locks guarded storerooms filled with roots and 
casks of half fermented cabbages and beets, or 
of salt meats and fish and butter and oils; rows 
of hams and bacons, smoked mutton and 

, ramparts of cheeses. All these Cather- 
ine told him about. It seemed there had been 
sixty to a hundred mouths a day to feed. A 
brick-paved kitchen with an oven like a furnace; 
three dining-rooms for the employees of vary- 
ing rank. Across a cobbled courtyard were 
the “izbas’’—houses for the peasants. Truly 
this was Tartar feudalism of the old style. 

From her accounts the daily domestic life of 
that establishment had been carried on to the 
accompaniment of a sort of joyous pandemo- 
nium, a babel of laughing, scolding, threaten- 
ing voices thoroughly Russian. She had loved 
it. Gradually Leslie began to appreciate the 
réle his wife had played in this establishment. 
She had been a favorite of the family, they had 
seen to her education. No wonder she had 
been spoiled! Nor was it strange that she had 
been slow to adjust herself to this new exis- 
tence into which he had introduced her. 





Often Catherine referred to a certain Serge 


and at the mention of his name her parents 
pricked up their ears. Serge was frequ 

on the lips of one of the three, but Leslie 
learn little about him beyond the fact that he 
had met a violent death. Nor could he induce 
his wife to tell him much about the final 
calamity that had made wanderers of her 
parents and herself. Her grief was still too 
poignant and thoughts of the tragedy plunged 
her into brooding melancholy. 

In spite of the generally satisfactory progress 
of their acquaintance there were times when 
Leslie felt convinced that his wife actually 
hated him and when he despaired of ever over. 
coming that hatred. But she managed to pr. 
strain her venom. Never since she had tried 
to stab him had she permitted her emotions to 
get out of hand; her passion on that occasion 
had kindled a conflagration in him the memo 
of which even yet caused her to go white. 

Her moods were many and changeable; once 
or twice she sent a galvanic thrill through him 
by some act, some look, some gesture so unlike 
anything he had learned to expect that he 
wondered if she were not upon the point of sur- 
render. At night she invariably tried the door 
that connected their rooms and sometimes he 
fancied she stood there, listening. He did not 
dream that she clutched the key, desperately 
fighting the desire to turn it back and leave the 
way open for him. 

He had never tested that door since the day 
she closed it and he swore that he never would, 
Nevertheless, it was always in his mind. It 
was a frail door and easily forced. His weight 
would spring the fastenings; he could feel it 
give way. Thoughts like these kept him awake. 

A few women called on Catherine, and Rose 
Henderson made good her promise, or threat, 
to see considerable of her. Once she drove 
Catherine back to her house. Leslie wondered 


* how they hit it off together, but he did not ask. 


He did observe, however, a certain change in 
his wife; he caught her regarding him witha 
curious expression in her dark eyes. Rose, of 
course, was apt to do anything, say anything, 
but in view of the unsatisfactory status of 
affairs in the Hatten household it seemed un- 
likely that she could accomplish much mis- 
chief, no matter how she tried. 

That old nervous depression began to trouble 
Leslie again; daily association with this woman 
so desirable and so unapproachable had its 
inevitable effect. He slept less than usual; 
oftentimes he buried his head in his hot pillows 
lest he should hear her turning on her. bed in 
the next room. The familiar feeling of frus- 
tration plagued him, the unremitting effort at 
restraint left him nervous and exhausted. 

One morning when he had arisen early he 
found a sealed note’thrust under his front door. 
It was typewritten on a sheet of plain 
and the reading of it gave him a disag le 
shock. It was brief: it ran as follows: 


Tar and Feathers! 

This is a decent community. The 
woman who is living with you is not 
wanted here any longer. 

First and last warning. 

K. K. K. 


Hatten was swept by a sudden murderous 
rage. The woman who was living with him! 
Tar and feathers! So this was the Klan. 
Whom did they propose to tar and feather, him 
or Catherine? f 

Anger was succeeded by incredulity. This 
must surely be a hoax. It was too crude, too— 
childish to be genuine. In the first place, the 
Klan did not act on false information and, 
whatever might be said against it, its proceed- 
ings were characterized by a certain dignity. 
So far as he knew, it had never taken the law 
into its own hands, unless forced to do so by 
some signal breakdown of the legal machinery 
or some atrocious miscarriage of justice. Why, 
Judge Peebles, Rowe Knight, Marvin Swallow 
were Klansmen! So, too, were both | 
ministers of the gospel, according to report. 
It was easy to prove that he and Catherine 
were married. No, this was the act of ruffians 
who used the Klan name as a bugal 
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Wont you follow 


the doctor's 


very ones, in all probability, who had visited 
his place before. When the Klan issued a 
decree it was delivered in a manner more 
subtle than this. 

Such a course of reasoning reassured Hatten 
but failed to lessen his anger, nor did he feel 
that he could afford to ignore the threat. 

Tar and feather his wife, would they? He 
ground his teeth and cursed. 

But who could have sent this note? Rose 
and Lon Henderson were his only. enemies. 
“The woman who is living with you!””. There 
was a spitefully feminine sound to that; a man 
would fis been more likely to write, ‘The 
woman you are living with.” 

Leslie reasoned that his numerous dis- 
couragements, the frightening away of his help, 
the attempted flogging of Double R and this 
threat of tar and feathers had doubtless sprung 
from one and the same source. Lon hated him 
and resented his presence, he had bought the 
farm at a tax sale and, for some reason, he was 


interested in the spring. Soon the time for |. 


redeeming the property would expire. What 
surer method of acquiring peaceable possession 
than to force an abandonment? Or a sale at 
a sacrifice—say, sixteen thousand dollars? 

Leslie went to town that afternoon and 
bought a revolver. Having done so he walked 
across to the court-house and told the sheriff 
what he had done. He decided that it might 
be well to serve public notice that he pro- 
posed to use the weapon if he were molested. 

Upon his return home he found Ivan and 
Anna in quite a flurry of excitement, the reason 
for which Catherine explained. During his 
absence the Misses Baker had called and they 
had brought with them a relative, a Mrs. 
Purdy, who spoke Russian. For the first time 
since their arrival in Florida the elder couple 
had been able to talk with somebody besides 
their daughter. 

Leslie nodded. 
some for them. 

“They are simple people. 
happy.” : 

“I’m glad. I wish you were as—contented 
as they are.” 

Catherine regarded him gravely. “It is too 
bad I am different. Too bad that your so fine 
plans I have all spoiled.” 

“My plans usually go wrong. What plans 
do you mean?” 

“To marry a woman of the soil; to bring 
forth many sons——” 

“Who’s been talking to you?”’ he demanded. 

“T hear. It comes to me.” 

The man flushed, slowly he said: ‘You don’t 
understand. I was lonely. A fellow gets 


“Tt must be pretty lone- 
I’ve often thought about it.” 
They are quite 


- crazy notions when he lives too long alone.” 
I cannot | 
-, work good. I am not even a cooker and with- ! 

: out love children are wicked. Perhaps you 


“It was a cheat, our bargain. 


wish to throw away that bargain?” 

“Does that mean you would like to end it?” 
The girl made no answer; after a moment he 
acknowledged: “It was a cheat, on my part, 
and you don’t know how I’ve hated myself for 
taking advantage of you. Sometimes I think 
I couldn’t have been in my right mind. In 
fact, Thurber insisted I was insane. All I 


.,.know is that I was desperate, defiant, reck- 


less; and I didn’t stop to think of right or 
Nor of you. And I’ve behaved very 
I would like to have your for- 


to leave——” 
“I think alsc of Anna and Ivan. They are 
old and helpless.” 
“You needn’t consider them. They’re safe 
here. But, Catherine—don’t go until you feel 
t you must. I’m pretty lonely, too.” 
Leslie felt a great desire to take his wife’s hand, 
clutch it tightly, but he could not trust himself 
to touch her. 


Packed with drama is Rex Beach’s 
Next Instalment, from the strange 
tenderness awakened in Catherine, 
to the mysterious murder following 
JessiePeebles unexpected disclosure 
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8 out of 10 
advised 
Nujol type 


of treatment 


F you suffer from con- 

stipation—even if it’s 
only occasionally—you 
will find that Nujol is 
the safe corrective. That 
is why such a large pro- 
portion of physicians 
advise its use. Among 


several thousand doctors 4 Does not cause distress 
It is non-irritating 

this important question, 6 Nujol gives lasting 
relief 


on 


recently interviewed on 


seven out of ten con- 
demned the continued 
use of laxatives and cathartics as in- 
jurious, habit-forming, irritating and 
inflaming to the intestinal tract, 
weakening its natural function. 

But Nujol may be taken at any 
time by any person. “‘It is the most 
natural aid to normal activity of the 
bowels,’ said one doctor. “‘In chronic 
constipation Nujol type of treatment 
is especially successful,’’ said another. 


Because 


1 A lubricant 
than a laxative 

2 Nujol is not habit- 
forming 

3 It’s a more natural 
method 
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Nujol acts entirely dif- 
ferently from cathartics. 
It contains no drugs, no 
medicine. Its .action is 
mechanical.. It merely 
softens the’ dried: waste 
matter in the intestines 
and lubricates the pass- 
age so that the muscles 
of the intestines can ex- 
pel the waste matter 
regularly, naturally and 
thoroughly. 

Nujol appeals to the medical man 
because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation. no 
matter how severe the case may be. 
It is gentle in its action-and pleasant 
to take. Children love it. 

Get a bottle of Nujol from. your 
druggist today. Doctors advise it for 
constipation whether: chronic sor 
temporary. 
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Removes Hair. 
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How Corns 


Calluses are ended now 


This new way stops 
pain in 3 seconds 


CIENCE has perfected new methods in 
ending corns and callus spots. No more 
paring. That is temporary; that is dangerous. 
You touch the most painful corn with this 
amazing liguid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 
The pain stops in 3 seconds. You wear tight 
shoes, walk, dance, in comfort ... instantlwW 
Then soon the corn begins to shrivel up 
and loosen. You peel it off with your fingers 
like dead skin. The whole corn is gone. 
Works on any kind of corn or callus, hard 
or soft; new or old. Ask your druggist for 
“Gets-It.” Results are guaranteed. 
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The Secret of the S10Ux (continued from page 43) 


an Indian’s religion to be fearless, and therefore 


they respected Custer for his own personal ' 


daring and learned to regard him as a “Great 
Chief” among his own people—a man whom 
they could never have tortured had they cap- 
tured him; for such indignities were reserved 
only for the weak and the cowardly. 

In 1876 General Custer was sent up into the 
Dakota Territory to serve against the Sioux. 
And it is here that we resume the thread of the 
long-guarded secret of the Sioux—the truth 
about Custer, his famous last stand, and the 
mystery of exactly how death came to him. 

I first heard bits of it being whispered around 
the Indian camp-fires of the Montana prairies 
when I was a boy. 

Years later, in 1910, while I was attending 
Carlisle Indian School, I heard more from 
Wesley Two Moons, son of Chief Two Moons, 
who commanded the Cheyennes who were with 
Sitting Bull in the Custer Massacre. But the 
story was always incomplete, unsatisfactory. 
The mystery of it fascinated me then just as 
it did when I wasa boy. And through all these 
years it has been on my mind to find the whole, 
true story and record it. 

This winter that has just passed gave me 
my opportunity. 

On two small reservations at Oak Lake, 
Manitoba, and Moosejaw, Saskatchewan, I 
found the remnants of Sitting Bull’s intrepid 
band who have for more than a half-century 
been refugees in a foreign land. Though I had 
known them for years, I had never before pre- 
sumed to speak to them about the “‘massacre”’; 
for even now fear of some reprisal by the 
American government motivates their silence 
on the tragedy of the Little Big Horn. They 
do not understand that the frontier wars are 
now a thing of history and that the present 
generation of Americans accords the dignity 


of war to battles that were formerly referred to ~ 


as “Indian massacres.” 

I came to them as Tonh-shee—a cousin— 
whose appreciation of civilization has not 
marred his loyalty to his own race or to the 
warriors who once so gallantly defended its 
liberties. After lengthy deliberations, these 
old warriors decided to break their tacit pledge 
of silence and honor me with a full council. In 
this council they gave me the “seat of the 
friendly visiting chief,” next to their oldest 
head-man. 

It was mid-winter on the Northwestern 
prairies. A council fire flickered sullenly against 
the indoor eddies of a forty-below-zero wind 
which moaned across the top of the lodge. 
The old braves, once known as “Sitting Bull’s 
Ghost Warriors,” were seated in a large circle 
around the fire, their legs folded in front of 
them, their bodies straight and motionless, 
their blankets closely drawn, their long hair 
encased down their chests in ermine skins. 

As the pipe of faith and friendship passed 
from lip to lip, all that is strong and fine and 
distinctive in Indian character was embossed 
on their features by the red glow from the danc- 
ing flames. Only an Indian could read their 
masks and interpret the emotions which their 
faces were so well fitted to express. Obviously, 
each old brave was going over in his mind the 
part he played in the momentous tragedy of 
1876, which sent them flying across the border 
into the Northwest Territories, never again 
to lay eyes on the country that gave them 
birth. 

We were all silent for many minutes. It 
required time to go back from this cold, howl- 
ing night of the Northland to that hot, dusty, 
powder-smelling day of June, 1876. 

The pipe completed the round and was 
solemnly laid to rest on the ground in front of 
the head-man, Pakadoshen, who lifted his 
gaze from the fire and uttered a low, gruff 
“Hoh!”—an explosive expulsion of breath, 
expressively indicating that the council was 
ready to proceed. 

And slowly the following remarkable story 
of Custer and Sitting Bull was unfolded by the 


men who wrote this tragic page of American 
frontier life. George Pakadoshen, ’ Sitting 
Bull’s chief scout and trusted aide, spoke for 
the most part, though now and again he would 
call upon some wrinkled old veteran to amplify 
or elaborate some important point in the 
remarkable narrative. 


“We had made peace with the Great White | 


Father, but as always it had ‘been broken,” 
Pakadoshen began. ‘Settlers and miners 
came into our lands and there was trouble. 
Sitting Bull, our Chief, say we must leave our 
lands and go to other hunting grounds. But 
even this the Blue Coats did not understand, 
and they came to kill us.” 

History records that on June 22, 1876, Gen- 
eral Custer with his Seventh Cavalry Regi- 
ment set out from the mouth of the Rosebud 
to follow the trail of “a very large band of 
hostile Sioux,” which was traveling up that 
river westwards towards the Little Big Horn. 
At the same time General Terry, with five 
companies of infantry, four troops of cavalry 
and the Gatling battery, started to ascend the 
Big Horn, aiming to assail the Indians in the 
rear, thus hemming them in and striking them 
on all sides at once. 

But Sitting Bull was too crafty a soldier t 
be pocketed so easily. He knew what was in 
the air—his scouting system was perfect. So, 
doubling back on his own trail, he settled down 
in the ravines along the banks of the Little 
Big Horn and waited. Two thousand lodges 
were concealed in these ravines for three miles 
down the banks of this river. He kept in touch 
with the advancing troops. Scouts were 
thrown out in all directions, relaying their 
signals back to the main camp by a series of 
“calls,” imitative of the night-calls of the 
coyote and the Arctic owl—the Indian’s ‘code 
of telegraphy. 

Pakadoshen himself kept in touch with the 
Seventh Cavalry. He observed on the night 
preceding the cavalry attack that “the Blue 
Coats were drinking, and were going about 
their posts yelling like the Indians.” He lay 


on his belly and watched them, and then re- « 


turned to Sitting Bull on three relays of fast 


ponies and reported that “the Blue Coats ~ 


would come against them tomorrow.” 


From these ‘queer actions” of the white sol- 


diers, Pakadoshen had gathered that they 
were “working up a strong heart for the at- 
tack,” just as the Indians war-dance all night 
before an attack for the same purpose. 

Incidentally, it is only fair to state here that 
the court of inquiry, following the disaster, 
contradicts this verbal testimony of drinking 
by the soldiers; and it is quite possible that 
their lively actions were wrongly interpreted by 
this scout. 

Immediately upon receipt of this news, 
Sioux war-drums began to boom through the 
hills and buttes of the Little Big Horn Valley. 
The Indians stripped themselves for battle and 
painted their bodies green and yellow, to make 
themselves less visible against the local land- 
scape. They donned their “enemy hats’”— 
buffalo horns—and flung themselves into the 
war dance—all but Sitting Bull. He sat mo- 
tionless in his tepee, with his aide-de-camp, 
Pakadoshen—smoking and saying nothing to 
denote what was going on inside his brain. 
Then abruptly he arose. He called for a “camp 
crier” and instructed him to go through the 
camp, stop the dances and call a council 
of war. 

When all the warriors had gathered, Sitting 
Bull faced his command. He was grave in 
demeanor. He said: 

“T am Sitting Bull, your Chief. Hear me. 
Tomorrow we fight. We fight Pay-hee-honska 
(Custer). To us it will be a great day. But I 
am not happy. A thing has been hurting my 
heart; and when a man’s heart is hurt he can- 
not fight.” : 

Here he paused a moment, as though he 
could not find his tongue. Then he continued 
with slow emphasis: ‘ 
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Sweeps AWAY 
Constipation Safely 


Endorsed by Doctors Since 1844, 
Saline That You Take Like Min- 
eral Water Gives Prompt Relief 


Danger Signals that reveal the presence 
of constipation never flash after Tar- 
rant’s cag lag a ey is taken. Totally 
different from habit-forming drugs and 
strong sedatives. This wonderful saline 
relieves quickly and gently—without 
harming health, without griping. It isa 
“va safe blend of basic salts and other 

rmless ingredients. 

154,627 Physicians’ Letters in our files 
recommend this marvelous saline. If 
taken the first thing every morning it pro- 
tects good health. For it keeps the sys- 
tem clean and the head clear. Doctors 
use it themselves. They give it to their 
families. They prescribe it for: Constipa- 
tion. . .H he . . . Indigestion . . 
Dyspepsia . . . Rheumatism . .. Upset 
Stomach during pregnancy. 

Drink Your Way to good health, pleas- 
antly and easily. A little of Tarrant’s 
in a glass of water makes a wonderful 
drink. As delightful a drink as the finest 
mineral water—as refreshing and spark- 
ling, if you like it that way. Make it a 
regular: morning drink. Get a bottle 
from your druggist, today. Just ask for 
Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT’S 
Selizer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 





Mercolized Wax gently, gradually, absorbs muddy, 
freckled, pimply, faded or aged surface skin; reveals 
fresh, young, white beautiful skin beneath. Have girlish 


beauty; look 10 to 20 years younger. Greatest beauti- 


fier and face rejuvenator known. Any drug store. 
Dearborn Supply Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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At last the hour arrived, 
the hour she had long 

med of—just a few 
minutes, afew wordsand 
he was hers forever. He 
chose her, in spite of the fact 
that there weremany othersmore 7 
beautiful and talented. Her secret was simple. Thirt: 
Cays ago she had read an amazing new book entitl 
“Fascinating Womanhood,” which shows how any 
woman can attract men by using the simple laws of 
man’s psychology and human nature. She could just 
as easily have fascinated any other man. You, too, can 
have this book; you, too, can enjoy the worship and 
admiration of men, and be the radiant bride of the 
man of your choice. Just cut out this ad, write your 
name and ad on the margin, and mail to us with 
10 cents. The little book outlining these revelations 

then besent you, id in plain wrapper. 
edge is power. Send your dime today. 
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“Tt is this I want to tell you: kill every Blue | 
Coat but Pay-hee-honska. He was once my | 
friend. He is my Weh-hunka-wanzi (Blood | 
Brother). Harm him not. That is all I have | 
to say.” 

As dawn changed into broad daylight, the | 
Indians sat quietly and awaited the oncoming 
Blue Coats. The sun had climbed high when | 
the lookout scouts, lying with their ears to the | 
ground, caught the first distant rumble of the | 
approaching cavalry. They raced back into 
camp waving their blankets, signaling readiness 
for attack. 

“A ye-yah-h-h-h-h”—far up the valley rang 
this long-drawn battle-cry of the Sioux. The 
Indians threw off their blankets and slid their 
naked bodies onto the backs of their ponies, 
shouting to their womenfolk: 

“Take the children and get out of the way. 
We are going to have a hard fight!” 

Sitting Bull, astride a gray-and-black pinto, 
rode up and down the first line of warriors, 
shouting out his final instructions. Mounted 
in this deadly array were five of the most 
formidable Indian Chiefs who ever gathered 
under one command—Chief Rain-in-the-Face, 
Chief Crazy Horse, Chief Two Moons, Chief 
Gall and Chief Sitting Bull, the commander- 
in-chief. 

Presently a long cloud of heavy yellow dust 
rose on the eastern horizon, and the roar of the 
horses’ hoofs became one long pattering 
thunder, about which a solitary bugle call was 
heard. 

Then at the far end of the little half-mile 
plain which was to witness this startling thing, 
came Custer riding at the head of his command, 
with not a single scout in front of him! 

He had divided his command into three 
columns and was leading the middle column 
himself. His men were galloping along behind 
him in a happy mood, many of them laughing 
and joking, and according to Pakadoshen, 
obviously still under the pleasant effects of 
the night before. 

But let the old scout, Pakadoshen, resume 
the story: 

“Hanh! We let the soldiers get up close to 
us, then—‘A ye-aye-yah’—we gave our war- 
cry and charged them. When our fire struck 
them they went like this’”—fanning his ten 
fingers wide open and pushing them forward— 
“in all directions. Some went this way and 
some that. Some of them did not take their 
guns off their shoulders, but just pulled the 
triggers and fired them up into the air as they 
rode. 

“They were too surprised. Their brains 
seemed to go like this’—Pakadoshen twirled 
his forefinger around his temple. 

“We circled around and around them, firing 
into them and circling in closer and closer. 
Pop-pop-pop-pop—rifles. ‘Whee-hagh-ha’— 
horses make cries like that. Indians whoop; 
white men shout. Big noise all over the place. 
We fight hard. Blue Coats falling everywhere. 
Bugle sound again. 


“Blue Coats get off horses and run up into 
ravines; other bunch follow Custer on across 
the river. 

“We put bullets and lances to those in ra- 
vines and then ride hard to catch Custer’s 
men across river. When they come out on 
other side Custer lead them to left down the 
bank, and then they turn to right and go out 
of sight behind some buttes. We follow into 
buttes. Find Custer and his soldiers all in line 
for battle; ready to fight hard in good fighting 
place—buttes all around make it good shield 
for Blue Coats. 

“There on highest butte we see Custer and 
his brother (Lieutenant Thomas Custer) and 
six of his big chief officers all in little circle on 
top this high butte, ready to fight Indians. 
Custer he shouting loud to his men below. 
He stand up and shoot and shout; other 
officers around him squat down and shoot 
from knees. 

“Blue Coats all firing at us now. No longer 
do their heads go round; they fight strong. 
Make Indians glad—good fight now—lots ! 
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Use Deodo every day! 


by Letitia Hapiey 
© DOUBT you've sometimes said to 
N yourself, despairingly: “Oh, a busy 
woman simply cannot be fresh and dainty 
always!” Lots of women feel that way about 
it, 1 know—but do try Deodo! It’s a new 
powder deodorant—delightful to use! 

Just dust Deodo over the body and rub it 
under the arms while dressing. It instantly 
absorbs and neutralizes the odors of the body 
—and keeps you irreproachable all day! It 
does not seal the pores nor check essential 
perspiration. It is soothing, healing. And 
it will not damage any clothing in any way. 

Use Deodo on sanitary napkins, also. It’s 
the very best and simplest 
way to deal with this parti- 
cular problem! Deodo is 
sold at most druggists’ and 
toilet goods counters. Or I 
will gladly send you a mini- 
ature container, holding a 
generous supply, free. Mail 
the coupon today. 








A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 








cos. 6-27 
H. K. Murtrorp Company 
Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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“Stronger, Clearer, Better 
BINOCULARS 


than those costing double,” E. F. D., 
Annapolis, Md. 
“Didn't need 10 days’ trial. 10 
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of sport—Indians whoop louder and fight 
harder. 

“One Blue Coat was a big brave. All the 
time he run up and down in front of soldiers, 
shouting something to them. He had long 
black hair and was all covered with dirt.. He 
had stripes on his arm. His ‘medicine’ was 
good—he would not fall for bullets and arrows. 
We had to go and get him with lance. One 
Blue Coat almost got away. We saw him run- 
ning down ravine: When his head was going 
out of sight, one Indian took long aim and got 
him through the head. That was the last 
man. 

“Now we had to go get Custer. He was 
fighting like big brave. But we must not kill 
him for Sitting Bull. We had to charge in 
and kill his Chief companions any way we 
could—with knives, arrows, lances and bul- 
lets—not many bullets, though—we were 
afraid we would hit Custer. 

“When his officers started to fall Custer 
got down behind a dead horse and started to 
fire at us that way. He had his long hair 
pushed up under his hat. We made believe 
we did not see him, and went on killing the 
others. 

“He fought bravely, and he got six of our 
chiefs—we left them on the river-bank in a 
funeral tepee. 

“Just as we finished all the killing and were 
going to make the peace sign to Custer, and 
then go out and get him, we saw him stand 
up and peer hard all over the battlefield, with 
one of his hands shading his eyes. Lots of 
smoke and dust everywhere, and he was trying 
to see if there were any live Blue Coats left. 
When he realized he alone was alive, he put 
his gun against his body and pulled the trigger. 

“He was dead right away. Sitting Bull went 
up to where he lay and stooped down and 
picked up his pistol and looked at it; and then 
he strapped it around himself and came back. 
Sitting Bull did not say anything then, but 
when we got up into the Land of the Red Sun 
(Canada) he used to be sorry that Custer had 
done that. 

“He had lots of sorrow because he believed 
that Custer died there because he thought 
that he was being spared so that the Indians 
could torture him—like they used to do some- 
times. But some of us believed that Custer 
died there because he wanted to die with 
his men and did not want to return to his 
people alone. 

“Anyway the American government chased 
us all over the country with their chiefs and 
spies, trying to find how he was killed. 

“Maybe they knew that Custer did not die 
like the rest because his clothes were burned 
from his gun. 

“Our Chief and councilors commanded us 
to keep quiet and to speak not of Custer to 
anyone, because the American government 
would believe that we had spared him so 
that we could put him to torture—maybe 
that is what they took the burns for. So we 
kept our tongues in our mouths. But they got 
Sitting Bull later because he would not talk 
about it. 

“Sitting Bull was so angry at the Blue 
Coats then that he did not care to show his 
soft heart about General Custer.” 

Again the peace pipe was loaded with kinni- 
kinnik and slowly passed around the circle. 
A long, contemplative silence followed, broken 
only by the plaintive bleating of the wind. 
Then I asked for the story of Sitting Bull’s 
death—a story almost as shrouded in mystery 
and fiction as that of his friend and brother, 
General Custer. I piece the story together 
from what these old warriors told me and from 
what I have found out from other Indians and 
the records of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. 

Following the “massacre,” Sitting Bull and 
his band fled across the border into Saskatche- 
wan, where they roamed the plains in a fugitive 
existence for five years. The American govern- 
| ment made many efforts to get them to return, 
| without avail. The sparsely settled country 





of the Northwest Territories—now Alberta and 
Saskatchewan—was gravely frightened at the 
presence of these warlike Indians in their 
midst—fresh from the bloodiest Indian battle 
in the history of all the Americas. And the 
Canadian government also tried to persuade 
Sitting Bull to quit the country. But to all 
he turned an unresponsive ear. 

To the American envoys who were escorted 
into his camp in the Cypress Hills by the Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, Sitting Bull said: 

“You are sent here by the Great White 
Father at Washington to ask me to return to 


the United States. Your country is my coun. - 


try. It is the land where all our forefathers are 
buried, the land where we spent our happiest 
days as children. We are from its soil; we love 
that country. 

“Yet so long as we live we shall never return 
to the land of the Blue Coats. 

“We make treaty with your government; 
give you all of our hunting grounds. You give 
us reservations to live on and tell us on paper 
that it will be ours ‘as long as the sun shines, 
the waters flow, the grasses grow and men walk 
on two feet.’ Then when your settlers come 
out in their wagons and take back our treaty 
lands, and we fight, you would chase us like 
wolves and hang us like dogs. If you are brave 
men you would hate us if we did not fight you. 
We are going to remain in this country and 
raise our children in peace. Anyone who 
a I am a fool is a bigger fool than 

am.” 

age turning to the Mounted Police, he 


“Now we are ready to go to the country of 
the Red Deer River and live with harm to no 
one as long as we are left alone. Sitting Bull 
has spoken.” 

Sitting Bull kept his word. Though they 
lived in the Northwest Territories for five 
years, they caused no trouble. This peaceful 
attitude in Canada was carried out with great 
cost to their physical well-being. While the 
other tribes, the Crees, Blackfeet and Assini- 
boines, were nightly raiding each other and liv- 
ing off the richest fruits of the land, Sitting 
Bull and his warriors roamed the plains gaunt 
and half-starved. 

Many times during these five years Sitting 
Bull and his band would turn up at some 
prairie mission in the bleakness of winter, to 
trade their horses and buffalo robes for a few 
sacks of flour to save them from starvation. 
Each time they called their horses were fewer 
and poorer and they themselves were more 
= dressed and emaciated from lack of 


Still they refused to break their pledge of 
peace by raiding or hunting the buffalo in the 
territory of other tribes. 

Finally, in 1881, the American government, 
through General Nelson A. Miles, promised 
Sitting Bull and his band complete amnesty if 
he would return to the States. Sitting Bull 
ultimately accepted this offer, and persuaded 
the majority of his band to return with him. 
They were a sorry picture of their former 
selves as they recrossed the American border 
and slowly trekked their way towards their 
future home at Standing Rock, North Dakota, 
where they could remain under the watchful 
eye of Fort Peck. 

Coming into Canada from the ‘‘massacre,” 
they were the finest-looking Indians ever seen 
in this part of the country: extremely tall, pow- 


erfully built men of remarkably good arm and 


leg development. 

Their horses were the best riding bottoms 
anywhere on the plains. They returned with 
nothing left but the impressiveness of their 

rsonal bearing, which to this day has not 
eft them. i 
va ig peace was not to come to Chief Sitting 

On December 15, 1890, the Indian Agent of 
the Standing Rock Reservation called into bis 
office the head constable of the Indian Police, 
a Sioux of another band named Bull’s Head, 
and said to bim: ‘ ; 

“TI want you to take your forty policemen 
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and go out and get Sitting Bull. Tell him that 
four of us—including himself, one of his head- 
men, you and myself—are to go to Washington 
to talk about the ‘Ghost Dance’ ”—the official 
dance of Sitting Bull’s band, which was being 
restricted. 

“When we get him to Washington we will 
make bim tell who killed Custer and all he 
knows about his death, and if he doesn’t we 
will get him for it.” 

The agent told Bull’s Head—according to 
this constable’s own words—to be sure to 
wait until Sitting Bull was asleep before enter- 
ing his lodge. 

Under the cover of darkness the Indian Po- 
lice proceeded to Sitting Bull’s camp that night 
and hid themselves in a little bluff until he had 
gone to bed. 
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Then two of them crept up to the lodge and | 


slipped inside the door—Bull’s Head and his 
lieutenant. 

And here we take up the story of Sitting 
Bull’s son, Sitting Eagle, who with Black Bird, 
a brother, was lying on the other side of Sitting 
Bull’s lodge that night. 

“When Bull’s Head was well inside the lodge 


he straightened up and shouted: ‘Sitting Bull, | 


get up and come with us to the agency. The 
agent wants to talk to you.’ 
“Sitting Bull raised himself on an elbow and 


said: 
“lf the white man wants me, tell him to 


come after me himself. I shall have nothing 


to say to you Indian Police.’ 
“The constable and his lieutenant grabbed 


Sitting Bull by the arms and started to strug- | 
gle with bim. They tried to pull him out. I | 


and my mother got up and went out of the door 


without making any noise. We went through | 


the camp and told each lodge that the police 
had come after their Chief.” 
Pakadoshen took up the story here: 


“We all got up and wrapped our blankets | 
around us and hid our rifles beneath them— | 


and then slipped through the darkness over to 
Sitting Bull’s lodge. We gathered in big circle 


outside, all around lodge—sh-h, make no sound. | 


We stand like this’—arms folded on chest— 
“vifles hidden under our blankets. Nobody 
say anything—keep quiet. 

“Pretty soon we see the head constable and 
one of his men come out of door with Sitting 
Bull struggling between them. When they get 
outside one constable, lying on his belly in the 
bush with other constables, shout to Bull’s 
Head: 

“ ‘Bring him a little closer!’ 

“Bull’s Head led our Chief towards this man. 
—_ they go few more steps—pop!—we hear 
shot. 

“This constable lying in bush shoot our 
Chief straight through bis heart. Pop—an- 
other shot same time. Sitting Eagle, Sitting 
Bull’s son, shoot this fellow that killed his 
father, and they both fall dead same time. 

“Then we all threw our blankets off and 
started fighting. We killed all Indian con- 
stables who did not get away in darkness, and 
some of us were wounded. Sitting Bull’s son 
had his hand shot off, and that is why he has 
no right hand today. We fought till daylight. 
We follow running policemen and kill them 
wherever we come upon them. Every one of 
us wanted to get one dead constable for the 
Chief we lost. Hanh! We pretty bad people 
those days.” 

_ Here he paused. A somber, far-off expres- 
sion came over his features. Then he said 
slowly in a voice barely audible: 

“That ended our fighting days. We never 
fought any more after that. Now we are old 
men. No longer do our women bear us chil- 
dren. We have nothing but our wisdom left, 
and our kind of wisdom is no good for our sons. 
And so we have nothing to live for but to die 
and go to the Spirit World. There we shall 
again meet our Chief, Sitting Bull. Maybe 
Custer, too. But we shall not have to fight 
there. 

“Custer will understand now what Sitting 
Bull meant when he called him ‘Weh-hunka- 
wanzi’—Blood Brother.” 





PT HERE are three moods, 
modes or manners, in 
which one writes letters. 
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mood—one’s letters to a man. 
The social mood—one’s 
letters to another woman. And 
the business mood —“En- 
closed please find check!’’ 


Each requires a different and 
appropriate paper, just as 
surely as a dance, a tea and 
a shopping trip have each 
their appropriate gown. 
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The Bacchante 


(Continued from page 85) 


in it. What d’you say to that? 
you, eh?” 

“But how can you leave the Central 
Theater?” 

“When I take her starring I’ll let it. 
not a word of this to my wife. You know 
what women are. And she’s a regular type. 
Hands you out sugar-plums one minute and 
drives a knife under your ribs the next. Not 
that I care. My ribs are as tough as an old 
sailing ship’s. But we don’t want any more 
fuss just now. Tell you the truth, we’ve had 
the devil lately over Maud Eden. The older 
they get the more they’re jealous. And my 
wife’s at a critical age. For the moment it’s 
smooth water, because she knows Val Morris 
is a draw, and Val Morris coming into the 
theater means Maud Eden getting the kick. 
But though I’ve stuffed her mouth lately with 
those pearls she’s wearing tonight, I don’t 
trust hera yard. So keep your mug shut about 
the traveling.” 

At this point in the conversation Dale real- 
ized something that he hadn’t suspected be- 
fore: he realized that Campion had been drink- 
ing heavily. This strange incaution in a slyly 
cautious man proved it. Within a few minutes 
Campion had told a lie, or a half-truth, and had 
followed it with a truth that showed it up. 
He would never have done this, Dale was sure, 
if he had been in full command of his faculties. 
Dale understood now Mrs. Campion’s attitude 
towards Valentine. It was her jealous hatred 
of Maud Eden which had led to this ardent 
welcome of Maud Eden’s rival. 

“Of course I'll say nothing,” Dale said. 

“The longer my wife keeps friendly with 
Val Morris, the better for all of us,” said 
Campion. “I’ve settled with old Carrie 
Geean for Val.” 

“Miss Geean told me that when I met her at 
Monte Carlo.” 

“Oh, blabbed to you, did she? Not a word 
to my wife about that. If there’s one thing 
she can’t stand it’s my spending money on 


Money for 


But 


“Of course Miss Morris will pay you back,” 
said Dale stiffly. 

Campion poured himself out ancther glass 
of port. “In time, in time, boy! But five 
thousand pounds isn’t paid off in a moment by 
a woman who’s hard on the rocks. Val’s got 
other debts besides the one to me and she 
hasn’t got a bean at this moment. She’s let 
her house at Birchington. She’s getting rid 
of her house in London, or trying to. And 
she’s selling every blessed thing she’s got.” 

“Then she’ll soon have plenty of money.” 

“And blow it all again! Women like that, 
born artists, are never any good as financiers.” 

“T suppose you'll pay her a good salary.” 

“As I intend to travel her, I’m giving her 
more than I’d give any living actress whom I 
was going to keep in London. It isn’t here, 
it’s in America that I expect to get my money 
back hand over fist. I'll travel her in your 
play right through the States, from New York 
to the Golden Gate. I know what I’m doing, 
boy. Y’m a business man, but for all that I 
can rise to the real thing in art. 

“Vai, and I, we’re going to work in together. 
She’s got over hating me, boy. She’s got over 
calling me Caliban. She’s getting to know 
me. A woman like that, as proud as Lucifer— 
it is Lucifer, eh?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so.” 

“Lucifer—doesn’t let a man fork out five 
thousand pounds for her if she don’t mean to 
pay him back.” 

“Of course she’ll pay you back.” 

“No, what I mean is if she don’t feel some- 
thing for him. Don’t you care for that port?” 

“Tt’s excellent, but I’ve had enough, thank 

ou.” 
“Well, I’ll just have one more and then we 





must join the ladies. You can take it from 
me, boy, that Val’s changed her opinion of 
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“Inspiring people to play a musical in- |f 
strument means laying the foundation 

for much happiness and contentment” |f 
says Peter W. Dykema, Professor of |} 
Music Education at Columbia Univer- |} 
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Add More Dollars to your 
Housekeeping Allowance 


You need no special training to be suc- 
cessful in our leisure-hour work. Ours 
is one of the few possible money-mak- 
ing plans for you who need extra money 
but cannot leave home and babies for 
any length of time to earn it. 


“I have to make every cent count,” 
writes one of our members, “‘and there 
were so many things I needed for the 
house, but the Rainbow Club has 
helped me to get them all.”’ 


Come join our Rainbow Club if you 
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me. I'll allow I’m pretty tough at times. 
But didn’t she give it all back to me during 
the run of your play? Didn’t she?” Again a 
heavy hand came down on Dale’s knee and 

i it. 

“TJ really don’t know.” 

“Well, Ido. Didn’t she cut us, me and my 
wife, out of that party she gave? Didn’t she?” 

“Tf you say so.” 

“T do say so, bov. But that wasn’t all. 
She labeled me Caliban. And if you'll be- 
lieve me, I’m known as Caliban today right 
through the theatrical profession. You hear?” 

“Yes.” 

“And yet I’ve forgiven her, boy. I’ve over- 
looked it. I’ve paid her back good for evil. 
She chucked me for Mark Trever and Carrie 
and when she was down and out, when she 
hadn’t a bean and was on the curb, as you 
might say, what did Ido? What do I do?” 

“Qh—well——” 

“T take her back. I offer her a salary I’ve 
never offered before to anyone—I don’t care 
who it is. I pay her debts. I put her on her 
feet. Talk of the good Samaritan! He isn’t 
init with me. And she knows it, she knows it, 
boy. She called me Caliban but now she 
sees——”’ 

“TI say, don’t you think Mrs. Campion will 
be wondering whether we are ever coming?” 

“Let her wonder! She called me Caliban, 
boy, but——” 

“Yes, but Miss Morris will be missing us, 
too, don’t you think?” 

“Miss Morris? Val? Will she? Boy, you’re 
right. I was forgetting.” He got on his feet. 
“We'll just have a glass of old brandy——” 
“No more for me, thanks!” 

“What? You’re a confounded teetotaler, 
are you? Can’t carry your liquor? Well, I can, 
thank the Lord!”’ He lifted his glass. ‘“That’s 
the stuff! Now then, boy!” 

He took Dale confidentially by the arm. 
“Not a word to her of all I’ve been telling 
you, boy! Not a word to her! You and I— 
we're friends, pals. But there’s no friendship 
with women. You’ve got to master ’em, boy. 
You’ve got to train them to it, and then it’s all 
right. Iknow. You’re a Joseph, boy. Anyone 
can see that. But I’m not. If Potiphar’s wife 
had fallen for me, J shouldn’t have bolted and 
left my combinations—no, that’s not it, but 
you know what I mean—behind me.. So not a 
word, boy! I’ve trusted you because you’re 
my friend. But with a woman it’s—well, here 
we are, ladies! I’m afraid we've been rather a 
long time, but we’ve been having a talk over 
business.” 

“And Miss Morris and I have been having a 
talk over you men. Haven’t we, Miss Morris, 
dear? She doesn’t believe in you any more 
than I do. But we both agree that we can’t 
get along without you.” 

And Mrs. Campion opened her eyes very 
wide, and looked very young—or tried to—and 
conjured up an airy smile, and was fascinating 
and pink and intolerable. And Dale, glancing 
at Valentine, received a glance from her which 
frightened him. For there was in it something 
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The July issue of Cosmopolitan 
will be mailed to reach subscribers 
on June 10th. If you are going 
to change your address before this 
day please send us your new and 





old address not later than May 
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desperate, something even, he believed, fanati- 
cal, which suggested to an underneath 
personality never fully seen by him until now. 

When a buhl clock on the high marble 
mantelpiece struck the half-hour after ten 
Valentine got up resolutely to go. 

“T get tired rather easily just now,” she 
said. “And I want to build up plenty of 
strength for what is in front of me.” 

“She’s right!” exclaimed Campion. 

He insisted upon ordering Mrs. Campion’s 
car to take Valentine home. When this was 
done he added, “No more of that bacchante 
business now, eh, Miss Morris? No more 
dancing till three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing!” He fixed his excited eyes on her. ‘“We’ve 
got to be careful of you now. Looks mean a 
lot in the theater. We’ll take care of yours. 
From now on you belong to”—he stop 
short, seemed to reconsider something, 
finished —“to your art.” She said lites. 
“Ain’t I right, eh?” he persisted. 

She frowned, then lifted her narrow eye- 
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brows. “I suppose I ought to say yes, in order 
to fall in with your opinion of me. Am I an 
artist, Mr. Dale?” She shrugged her shoulders 
and tightened her lips. “Art! Art! Art! What 
is it? A simulation! An endeavor to escape out 
of life.” Her voice took on a darker shade. 
“Too often a pretense that life crushes to 
powder—dust—drift dust.” 

“The car is at the door, Sir.” 

“Will you see me home, Mr. Dale?” 


“Do turn out the light, will you, Martin?” 

Dale touched the switch and the interior of 
Mrs. Campion’s gaudy car faded into dim- 
ness. They were silent. Once Dale heard 
Valentine sigh faintly. He glanced at her and 
saw her head turned away from him. She must 
be looking out of the window into the world of 
night. He felt that she was sad and, perhaps, 
exasperated. To him it had been an atrocious 
evening. And she, though much more authori- 
tative and capable of dominating a situation, 
was as sensitive as he was. 

Why had she tied herself up to Campion for 
five years? Campion’s abrupt revelation of his 
plans for the future had startled and alarmed 
Dale, had alarmed him because he realized 
the under force of Campion, the coarse determi- 
through. 

Valentine, Dale believed, even seemed 
to know at this moment, would not -resist 
decisions with regard to her 
future as an actress while she was under his 
management. Under all her authority, her 
wilfulness, there was something submissive. 
Dale was afraid of that trait in her. 

“May I come in for a little while when we 
get to Tatford’s?” he asked presently. 

“Yes. Though I have a sitting-room, it may 
shock the powers that be. But you may. Oh, 
Martin dear, what a dreadful evening!” 

As they got out she said: 

“This is awful, but do you know, Martin, 
I’m not sure that I don’t prefer it to the suffoca- 
tion of Park Lane.” 

When they were in her sitting-room, he 
said, “You can’t stay on here much longer.” 

“No. I realize that now. I shall have to 
take some little hole where I can be private.” 

“Why a little hole? Why not something 
simple but pretty?” 

“Why not? Why not? But something in me 
keeps saying ‘Why? Why?’” She lighted a 
cigaret after giving him one. “Simplicity, 
bareness, austerity! The Park Lane life makes 
me long for that. And silence, peace, awayness. 
Do you know what I mean by awayness?” 

“T believe I do. I had a feeling of it in 
Egypt. But it was spoilt by something.” 

“What? 

“By your not being there with me.” 

After a rather long silence she said, “You 
don’t know exactly what I mean by awayness, 
Martin.” She had sat down near the window, 
which was partly opened. 

“Do you mean absolute solitude, then?” 
he asked, sitting down by the table. 

“Some people might call it that. I 
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“J believe you are thinking of—what shall I 
call itp—of solitude in religion,” he said, a fear 
creeping suddenly about his heart. 

“You are intuitive, Martin.” 

Dale was horribly full of fears tonight. Her 
answer seemed for a moment to set Campion 
and his determined intentions at a distance. 
Till now Campion had stood up, had loomed 
up, a threatening figure in the foreground of 
Dale’s mind. Now he faded and Dale saw a 
priest, Father Bexland. The eyes of Campion 
were sensual, determined, See. The 
eyes of the priest were wonderfully sincere, 
kindly and steadfast. But now Dale feared 
their gaze, feared the soul behind them, more 
even than he feared the nature—he didn’t 
choose to name it soul just then—behind 
Campion’s. He felt himself to be a prince of 
cowards at that moment, but his awareness of 
cowardice drove him to decision. His very 
fears spurred him to action. A swift thought 
pierced him—“I’m like a terrified soldier going 
over the top before the word’s given, just to 
get it over.” 

He got up, went to Valentine and said: 

“T don’t believe you love me, Valentine. I 
know you are fond of me. I think you trust me. 
But I don’t believe you love me. All the same, 
Iask you to marry me. I love you. You know 
that. But it isn’t only that, the fact of my love, 
which makes me ask you to do this. I honestly 
think that if you will marry me I can make life 
much safer for you. 

“You aren’t happy in the unsafe life. You’ve 
suffered very much through living it. You’ve 
got audacity, but it’s mixed up with something 
the reverse of audacious. Often I believe you 
shrink inside when the outside is bold and 
commanding. 

“You’ve just broken with a past that has 
made you very miserable. You had the moral 
courage to break with it. You’ve got to start 
again. In fact, you have started again. All 
this is a new departure. Why not give me the 
chance to keep by your side as you go? I 
won’t bother you. I won’t ask you for more 
than you wish to give. My eyes are open, I 
think. Evidently I’m not the man you could 
ever fall in love with. I wish I was. But if 
you'll marry me, there’s one thing I surely 
can do. I can make things safe for you. 
I shall know how to do that. Wouldn’t you 
be — in the life made safe than you are 
now?” 

She looked up at him and he thought that 
her eyes were full of inquiry. “You talk about 
safety, Martin. But what danger am I in?” 

She saw that he hesitated. Then he said: 

“There will always be dangers for you unless 
you have someone with you who has the right 
to protect you.” 

he sat very still. Her face changed. She 
seemed to be thinking deeply. As she didn’t 
speak he said presently: 

“There’s something I wish to tell you. I'll 
manage to pay in my check for the contents of 
the house tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow! Really tomorrow!” 

“Ves,” 

“I can pay him—Campion—tomorrow! Oh, 
Martin!” 

“Valentine, if you could only tell Campion 
when you pay him that you are going to marry 
me! If you could pay him and tell him!” 

“Yes—I know! But, dear Martin, you 
wouldn’t be really happy with me unless I 
really loved you. Nowadays heaps of people 
seem able to get along—I won’t say happily, 
for who is happy? I’ll say cheerily—get along 
cheerily without love. But you aren’t like 
them. I dare say you sometimes think you're 
cynical. You look on often, and you see, and 
you laugh. You’ve got a watchful brain that 
doesn’t make many mistakes. But all the same 
you want love, Martin. That’s the trouble 
with you. And you want it because you have 
deeps in you, as I have, and so you know it’s 
the great thing and should be the basis of life. 
And I can’t give you what you need.” 

“Perhaps you might be able to eventually?” 

‘I don’t believe I could. I am terribly sen- 
sual, Martin. That’s what has spoilt my life. 
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You must have often been puzzled by me. 
Haven’t you?” 

“T have been puzzled.” 

“The hard thing for me is this, that I’m 
terribly sensual and yet I have something in 
me which hates sensuality, and rejects it, and 
wants to get far away from it and to stay 
always away from it. And that thing in me 
loves purity, as a dedicated virgin with a voca- 
tion might love it. And so I am always at 
odds, and troubled, and can’t ever be calm and 
at peace. A woman like me, if she marries at 
all, ought never to marry a man who doesn’t 
attract her body as well as the rest of her. Iam 
speaking brutally, Martin, but I am being 
absolutely sincere with you. Perhaps I am 
hurting you very much. But as you love me, 
you have a right to my sincerity.” 

“T don’t mind suffering if you’ll only allow 
me to keep you out of danger.” 

“T don’t believe you could keep me out of 
danger.” 

Dale felt this remark as a spear point which 
made the whole of him quiver. But, by an 
effort which seemed to him supreme, he hid his 
hurt and said in an unchanged voice: “Perhaps 
not. I can’t know that yet, and perhaps even 
you can’t. All I ask is this—let me try to. 
I will keep you from money troubles. I will 
work for your talent. I will help you—I know 
I can do this—to develop it.” 

A gush of impatience broke out of her. 

“And Campion says—he is always saying it 
—that he will help me to develop my talent! 
But I don’t want to be helped by men. Always 
helped, helped, helped! And always by men!” 

“Well, what about Father Bexland?” 
exclaimed Dale. 

“Father Bexland!” 
startled by this question. 

“Yes—Father Bexland!” 

“That’s—that’s utterly different.” 

“Tsn’t he a man?” 

“Father Bexland is a priest,” she said. And 
then she added, with a sound in her voice which 
Dale was never to forget, “Keep your hands 
off him.” 

There was something, to Dale, actually 
terrible both in the expression of her face and 
in the sound of her voice as she said that. He 
felt that his whole body went pale like a thing 
stricken. And his hands trembled. 

“T’m sorry I’ve—there’s no need for you 
to—I had no intention of saying one word 
against——”’ 

“No, no, Martin! Of course not! But you 
can’t understand, having no definite religion, 
what I, as a Catholic, feel about my confessor. 


She was obviously 


copy e 
REE |} | Don’t let us talk about it.” 


“No, we won’t. Well, I must go. It must be 
pretty late.” His hands were still trembling. 

She got up and put her hand on his arm. 
“Don’t go in anger.” 

“T’m not angry. It was you who were angry.” 

‘Was it anger? If you ever believe as I do, 
you will know.” 

“Well, good night, Valentine. Anyhow, 
tomorrow—sometime tomorrow—you can set- 
tle with Campion.” 

She pressed his arm. “TI will do it, thank- 
fully. You believe that?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Martin, you make me feel I’m a brute. 
Mustn’t I be sincere with you? Can’t you 
stand it? Can’t any man stand a woman’s 
sincerity?” 

“Probably not!” he said. ‘Unless he’s 
gone into retreat from the sexual life.” 

She bowed her head and stood looking down. 
“Unless he’s a priest.” 

“Ves.” 


“That’s rather sad, Martin.” 

“Life is sad, I think, in its depths. Good-by, 
Valentine.”” He moved to go away, then sud- 
denly came back, put his arms round her 
shoulders, pressed her and said, “I shall never 
be able to love another woman, never.” 

Then he released her and went. 


Two days later, when Campion was at the 
Central Theater in the evening with Grant, 
who was giving up management at the end of 





June, Meyer came in with a letter. “Just 
come for you, Mr. Campion.” 

“Give it here,” said Campion carelessly, 
“Well, Grant, as I was saying, I envy you.” 

Meyer slipped out. Grant softly sucked his 
false teeth. 

“Tf you envy me, why don’t you do the same? 
There’s nothing to prevent you that I can gee, 
You’re five times richer than I am.” 

“What? After the money I’m putting down 
to——_”’ 

“To get rid of me and have the whole thing 
in your own hands! Yes, to be sure! Why——” 

“Now, Grant, you know perfectly well | 
don’t want to get rid of you. You’ve said again 
and again you were sick of management and 
wanted a rest.” 

“That’s all very well, Jack, but now the 
time’s nearly come for me to clear out I be. 
lieve I’m a fool to go.” 

“Well, it’s done now!” said Campion. 

He hadn’t looked at the letter he had taken 
into his hand, and now he laid it down on the 
big writing-table. 

“*You’re very keen to get me out, Jack. You 
want to have Morris all to yourself. That’s 
what it is.” 

“That’s as much as you know about it!” 

“You won’t find it all plain sailing with 
Morris even when I’m no longer here.” 

“Plain sailing’s confoundedly dull. Every 
great actress is temperamental—bound to be.” 

“Still think she’s great, do you?” 

“She soon will be, under my management.” 

“You'll have trouble with her, Jack.” 

“That'll be all right. She understands me 
now.” 

“She may. But I don’t believe you under- 
stand her. She’ll give you surprises yet.” 

“Not she, Lez! She’s quieted down. She 
went through a lot at the London Playhouse 
with old Carrie Geean and Trever. And then 
the loss of her kid! She knows now who’s her 
real friend.” 

Grant twisted his thick lips in a grimace that 
seemed to be half a smile and half a sneer. “I 
say, Jack, it’s rather late in the day for you to 
bleat about your friendship for women to me.” 

‘When it’s a question of art-——” 

“Give it a rest, Jack!” 

“T’ll bet a thousand to one I care more for 
art than you do.” 

“You wouldn’t care much for it in an ugly 
woman, Jack.” 

“It’s no use talking to you,” said Campion 
angrily. ‘“You’re the biggest cynic that ever 
tried to run a theater, and that’s a large order. 
Just because a man can be a hard-shell when 
his interests call for it, you think he’s no fine 
feeling for anything. Well, you'll see different 
when once I get to work with Valentine Morris. 
She and I understand each other now, and we 
shall work in together like——” 

“And what about Dale?” 

“Dale!” 

“Yes, Dale. Mean to say you don’t know 
Dale’s in love with her?” 

“And let him be in love with her! Keep him 
quiet! Dale’s all right as an author, but he’s 
no good as a lover. His legs are three inches 
too short.” 

“Think women only care for long legs, do 
you?” 

“Depends on the woman! Val Morris may 
be as mental as they make ’em, but for all that 
when it comes to certain things it’s the body 
that counts with her. Don’t you try and tell 
me anything about women I don’t know, Lez. 
Dale may talk like a Prime Minister, and write 
better than Shaw can, and come the romantic 
and highbrow till Judgment Day, but Val Mor- 
ris’ll never think of him as a lover unless he can 
grow anew pair of legs. I ain’t afraid of Dale. 
He turned his cigar round in his big mouth, and 
stretched out his hand for the letter Meyer had 
brought. ‘‘Hullo!” 

Grant, who was watching, saw the big face 
change completely. The hard expression went 
out of it, Suddenly it looked eager, full of keen 
anticipation. 

“A love letter, eh, Jack?” : 
“Love letter! What rot’ll you say next: 
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It’s from Val Morris—about the play. I was 
expecting ——” 

He stuck a large finger under the flap and 
tore the envelop, pulling out its contents with 
rough swiftness. There were two things inside, 
a letter and something else. 

“‘What’s this?” Grant heard him utter. 

Then he stared, and his face became mottled 
with a dull reddish color. He didn’t say any- 
thing, just stared and went on staring at the 
slip of paper he held. Finally he folded it, 
bunching up his large lips like a man making a 
determined effort not to speak, put it away in 
the inside pocket of the double-breasted jacket 
he was wearing, looked at the letter. His face 
was still mottled with red, and a ferocious ex- 
pression had come to it. 

“For the Lord’s sake, let’s have a whisky!” 

“Right-o, Jack!” Grant’s thumb went to the 
bell. Meyer came. ‘Whisky, Meyer!” 

“Certainly, Mr. Grant.” Meyer went out. 

“T wish I’d had a success to finish up witi!” 
said Grant plaintively. 

Campion had got up and was standing with 
his hands thrust deep down in the pockets of 
his wide trousers. 

“*You’re well out of it!’ he said roughly, in a 
voice that matched his face. “The bloody 
theater’s more bother than it’s worth. Sucks 
money out of you and keeps you restless all the 
time!’ 

“Then why d’you want to have the whole 
burden of it on your own shoulders?” 

“Because I’m a fool.”” He squared his shoul- 
ders. ‘But I’m not one to be ruined. Never 
fear! I haven’t got where I am by letting peo- 
ple play me up. No, Sir! It’s funny how 
women always think they’re cleverer than 
men, ain’t it, Lez? The stupidest woman ever 
foaled always thinks she can walk round a man 
when she wants to and he’ll never see where 
she’s going. But my eyes ain’t shut like a new- 
born puppy dog’s. Tchar! Come on, Meyer! 
Give me the bottle!’ 

“T say, Jack, that’s a pretty stiff drink!” 

“So I meant it to be!” 


“Well, I’m off, Lez!” 

“Off already! Aren’t you going to see the 
return?” 

“Confound the return! This play’s on its 
last legs. It’s coming off. Who cares for the 
returns? You wait till I get to work with the 
new play. Then you'll hear the box-office 
humming. The public’s going to dance to my 
tune, Lez. Don’t you make any mistake about 
it. And there’s others going to dance to my 
tune, too!” He poured out some more whisky. 
“You're a fool to drink it neat, Jack.” 
“That’s all you know about it. So long!” 
“‘Wonder what that was in the letter?”’ Grant 
said to himself. ‘Looked like a check. But 
she’s on the rocks. More likely she’d be get- 
ting a check from him!” 


Campion hailed the first cab he met and 
drove to the Automobile Club. He sat down 
at a table and wrote the following note: 


Dear Miss Morris, 

I have just received your check for five 
thousand pounds and beg to acknowledge 
receipt of it with thanks. I am not send- 
ing you a formal receipt herewith, nor am 
I paying the check into my bank straight 
away. I want to see you first. 

Our arrangement was that you were to 
pay me the money owed gradually week by 
week out of your salary at the theater. 
There was no hurry about the matter. 
And I don’t care to take this money from 
you in a lump sum like this. I’m sure you 
have need of money. Believe me, I’d 
rather stick to our arrangement. So I’m 
holding the check till I see you. 

My wife wants to know if you won’t 
dine with us—nobody else—tomorrow 
night in Park Lane at eight. Do please 
come. Then you and me'll have a bit of a 
business talk after dinner and straighten 
this little matter out. You might tele- 





phone me. I’m sure you'll say yes. Really 
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I can’t go taking thousands off you like 
this when I know ~ 4 on the rocks. 
y; 
Percy J. Campion 


Having written this letter, Campion sent it 
off by a messenger and then walked home to 
Park Lane. Mrs. Campion was away. She 
had gone to stay with some “‘cronies,’’ as she 
called them, who had a house on the Thames. 
So Campion was alone in the big house. But 
Val Morris didn’t know that, and if she ac- 
cepted his invitation it would be very easy to 
vamp up some excuse for his wife’s absence. 

He went into his library, poured out one 
more drink, lighted a huge cigar, sat down in 
a deep leather chair, then took out: Valentine’s 
note and check. He reread the letter care- 
fully, then slowly tore it up and dropped the 
fragments into a litter basket. Meanwhile the 
check lay on the writing-table. Now he took 
it up, stared at it with angry eyes, and seemed 
about to tear it like the letter. But presently 
he took a tin box out of a drawer, opened it, 
dropped the check in and locked it away. Then 
he went on smoking and drinki 

Soon after ten o’clock the telephone whirred. 
Valentine Morris was speaking. 

““You’re coming tomorrow night?” he asked. 
“My wife’s expecting you.” 

“Can I speak to her?” Valentine asked. 

“‘She’s out tonight. I’m home by myself.” 

“Tt’s kind of you, but really there’s no busi- 
ness to discuss, is there? I’m only too thankful 
to be able to pay my debt to you so soon.” 

“TI don’t half like it. I’m sure you need 
money.” j 

“It’s quite all right. I’ve unexpectedly got 
rid of the contents of my house as I told you in 
my letter, sold them en bloc. I’m able to pay 
you without any difficulty.” 

“Anyhow, I shan’t pay in the check till I’ve 
seen you. That’s sure. I mean it, and you 
know I’m an obstinate man.” There was a 
pause. Then Campion said, ‘“‘We must have a 
talk first.” 

“I can’t see that there’s anything to talk 
about,” said Valentine’s voice. 

“Just as you like. But that check don’t pass 
into my account till I’ve seen you.” 

“There is somebody here who wants to use 
the telephone.” 

“Well, then—may we expect you tomorrow 
to dine?” 

“If Mrs. Campion really——” 

“She does. It was her tet: She’s dead keen 
on it.” 

“But I thought you wrote from the club.” 

“So I did. She was there with me on her 
way to Covent Garden. She’s at the opera 
tonight.” 

“But does she——” A pause, then: “I must 
ring off really.” 

“We're to expect you?” 

“Very well—thanks!” 

She rang off. : 

Campion smiled grimly and went heavily 
back to his chair. He sat in his library till late 
smoking incessantly, taking a drink now and 
then, but not reading. It was long past mid- 

night when he went to bed. 

On the following day he sent for his chef and 
ordered dinner, choosing the menu himself, and 
being very “particular” —as the chef said after- 
wards to the butler—about it. Later he went 
to the theater and saw to business, lunched 
with a couple of city men at Ciro’s, returned to 
the theater and studied, with Hawkins, some 
plans of scenes for Dale’s new play. 

His mind was full of the iutate, full of this 
piece which he was going to put on the stage 
without Grant’s help. He would show every- 
body his true value as an artistic producer, and 
he aad show Val Morris how much more than 
a clever business man he was. She would learn 
to realize his more delicate, his finer side. 

There was going to be no more breaking of 
contracts. He would know how to show who 
was master. He knew how to deal with a 
woman, however difficult and capricious she 
might be. She had reason to be grateful to him 
and he wasn’t going to let her forget that. 
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False delicacies and supersensitive refinements 
were not for him. And in spite of all her whim- 
sies and all her disdains, Val Morris had been 
through the mill. She had tramped the prov- 
inces for years. She had had lovers. He, Cam- 
pion, would know how to deal with Val Morris. 
And he thought of that check for five thousand 
pounds and smiled grimly. He’d settle that 
matter tonight. 

He went home eventually from the theater 
full of fierce purpose, the slave-driver keenly 
alive in him. 

At five minutes to eight he was dressed for 
dinner, and ready with his lie about his wife’s 
absence. 

It was five minutes past eight when the 
drawing-room door opened and the butler an- 
nounced, ‘‘Miss Morris.” 

Valentine came in. Directly she was in the 
room she looked round it, obviously for Mrs. 
Campion. 

“How are you, Miss Morris?” said Cam- 
pion, coming to her with outstretched hand 
and a cheery smile. “T’ve got to throw myself 
on your mercy tonight.” 

“Why?” asked Valentine. 

‘““My wife isn’t here. She had to go down to 
Cookham quite unexpectedly. You- know 
she’s got a great friend there, Mrs. Jervoise, 
one of her few real friends. Well, she got a 
line this afternoon, and it seems Lil’s been 
taken suddenly ill and is all alone in the house. 
She begged Virginia to go and be with her. 
Virginia didn’t want to. In fact she wired to 
refuse. But then her conscience smote her, 
and she ordered round the motor and went off. 
She left endless messages with me begging you 
to forgive her. Perhaps I ought to have tele- 
phoned and explained how it was. But—well, 
I didn’t do that because I was so darned afraid 
you might throw me over if you knew I was 
alone. Would you have?” 

Valentine, who had stood looking at him 
rather too steadily while he spoke, answered, 
“Yes, I think I should.” 


“Then I’m glad I had the right instinct—not | 


to telephone.” 

“Dinner is served, Sir,” said the butler. 

“After all, we must both dine somehow. 
Why not together?” said Campion cheerily. 
‘And we can talk things over thoroughly. I’ve 
been planning out the sets with Hawkins only 
this afternoon. You know the play. I'll just 
tell you our ideas.” 
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He kept the conversation—or rather the 
monolog—going as they walked to the dining- | 


room, to which Valentine went after a moment 
of obvious hesitation and with a faint reluc- 
tance which didn’t escape him; he kept it going 
till dinner was well under way. But she didn’t 
respond. When she came into the dining-room 
she had looked weary; more than tired, weary 
with a weariness that was surely rather of the 
spirit than of the flesh. And now, sitting oppo- 
site to him (reluctantly?) at the large oval 
table under the shaded lights, elaborately 
draped and trimmed with hanging crystals, she 
looked critical, detached, uncordial. He even 
thought that at moments she had a wary ex- 
pression, like one treading a path in which she 
suspected an ambush. 

“Didn’t she believe what I said about Vir- 
ginia, confound her?” he thought uneasily. 

But he talked on with loud and steady cor- 
diality. 

And the butler and the very tall footman 
offered them delicious food cooked by a chef 
who was nearly a master of his art. But she 
had evidently a very poor appetite. And she 
drank no wine at all. So he was all alone with 
the champagne, and was angrily conscious that 
the change food and wine were operating in 
him found no echo in her. 

This reluctant and surely aloofly critical atti- 
tude of his guest presently got on Campion’s 
nerves and began to irritate him, at first ob- 
scurely, but after a while wi‘!, a definiteness 
almost savage. As he wer. on talking he 
looked across the too-many flowers at the hag- 
gard but beautiful woman for whom he had 
done, and intended to do, so much, and believ- 
ing he detected even a suspicion of disdain in 
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her often down-looking eyes and silent lips, he 
told himself what her record was, as he knew it. 

She was a woman who had been during the 
greater part of her life poverty-stricken, unsuc- 
cessful, completely “out of it.” She was prob- 
ably of humble birth. For years she had 
knocked about in the provinces acting in third- 
rate companies and living in theatrical lodgings 
of the poorer class. Campion knew all there 
was to know about that kind of life. In that 
life she must have found the lover who bad 
given her a child and deserted her. And of 
course he hadn’t been her only lover. There 
had been plenty of others, no doubt. Why, 
even within the last year there had been Trever. 

And on that record she gave herself these airs 
of refinement, of critical aloofness, almost at 
times of disdain. It wouldn’t do. It wouldn’t 
go down. He wasn’t going to put up with it. 
If it hadn’t been for him she’d be wandering in 
the provinces now, unknown, unheard-of, poor, 
despairing. And now he had got her out of the 
awful hole she was in with old Carrie Geean. 
And for all this that he had done for her, what 
had he got from her? 

And now there she sat, merely playing with 
her food, refusing to drink, and keeping always 
that air of aloof detachment, as if she were a 
superior being and he were the last of nobodies. 

‘And she owes everything to me!” 

He said that to himself as he labored to keep 
some talk going. And presently he added sav- 
agely, “And by the Lord, she’s going to pay!”’ 

The butler offered her ice pudding made 
with peaches. She took about half a spoonful. 

“T say, you must take some more. My chef’s 
great with his ices. You’ve eaten nothing. If 
you go on like this you’ll be a skeleton. And 
who likes a skeleton on the stage?” He laughed 
painfully. ‘Makes ’em think of what they’ll 
come to some day.” 

She stared. He knew she was thinking of her 
boy and cursed himself for a fool. 

“Come now! Have a little more!” He 
helped her himself. “It’s good, isn’t it?” 

“Delicious!” But there was no satisfaction 
in her voice. 

When they were in the library alone with 
their coffee before them Campion pushed out 
his chest. 

“I say, what’s the matter tonight? You 
don’t seem a bit interested in what’s doing with 
the play. Where’s your spring?” 

““My spring!” she said, as if startled. 

“Yes, your snap! This is a new start you’re 
making with me. We’ve got to put our backs 
into this, youand me. The management’s new. 
The play’s new. We’ve all got to be bright and 
busy. Ain’t you looking forward to it?” 

“Tell me something!” she said, looking at 
him with a fixity which made him feel uncom- 
fortable under his mask of assurance. ‘Does 
your wife know I’m here tonight?” 

“Of course she does! Didn’t I tell you——” 
“Yes, you told me. But that doesn’t make 
it true. We pass half our lives in listening to 
things that are fold us and that are just simply 
lies.” 

“Why should I tell you lies?” 

‘“‘Haven’t you told me one tonight?” 

There was something in her large eyes, a 
peculiar expression, which inhibited him from 
playing a part very natural to him, the part of 
a bold liar. 

“Well, I have,” he said, unexpectedly. 
“Truth is, my wife doesn’t know. She’s away 
on the Thames, as I said, but she doesn’t 
know.” Valentine was silent. “What does it 
matter? What is there in your dining here 
with me?” Helaughed. “If a manager mayn’t 
eat a bit of food with his leading actress, things 
are coming to a pretty pass! What’s the matter 
with you?” His mind seemed to tear at her 
record. “I'll bet you’ve dined alone with 
Trever plenty of times.” 

She ignored this remark. Nothing in her 
pale face showed that she had even heard it. 
“Tf it’s so simple and ordinary, why lie about 
it?” she said. 

“Why? Why?” He paused. “Why, be- 
; cause you’re so confoundedly odd. A man 





) inever knows what you’re up to. If I’d said 
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I was alone you mightn’t have come—though 
Lord knows why you shouldn’t. You wouldn’t 
have come. You said so just now!” 

“Why were you so anxious that I should 
come just tonight?” 

“Because of that check.” He got up, went 
over to the writing-table, took out the check 
Valentine had sent him. “I can’t take this 
check from you.” 

“Yes, you must. I’m able to pay and I pay. 
Honest people pay their debts.” 

“‘Haven’t you got plenty of others not paid 
yet? Our understanding was that——” 

“Please,’”’ she interrupted. ‘Don’t go into 
all these unnecessary things. You were very 
good to me. Now I’m able I pay you back. 
There’s an end of it.” 

“But I don’t see it that way. Here are you 
— in a one-horse boarding-house in Blooms- 

ury——” 

“T wish to live simply. I’m not going to stay 
there long. But anyhow, please, all that is my 
own affair.” 

“No, it isn’t. You’re my leading actress now 
and I won’t stand for your living in such 
quarters——” 

“Please—I shall always live as I like.” 

An inexorable sound in her voice increased 
the nervous irritation he had been feeling all 
through dinner. The longing of the slave- 
driver to be absolute master, to be arbiter of 
fate, grew within him, and with it an acute 
sensation of being wronged by this horribly in- 
dependent creature, who wouldn’t let him 
thrust her neck under his yoke. He looked at 
her with half-shut eyes. 

“‘Seems to me you think of no one but your- 
self,” he said. 

“Haven't I a right to live as I choose?” 

“Who’s interfering with you?” 

““My contract with you doesn’t stipulate that 
I’m not to live at Tatford’s Hotel,” she said, 
now faintly smiling and in a lighter voice. ‘““My 
contract stipulates that I am to act for you, 
not that I am to live according to your ideas. 
We don’t want to quarrel, do we? And we 
shan’t, I’m sure, if——” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf you’ll always remember that it’s hands 
off my life.” 

The last sentence sounded to him like a 
threat. It stung him. He felt it as a defiance. 
It made him long to break her. 

“Gratitude don’t trouble you much, I must 
say!” he said. 

“Am I ungrateful?” 

‘‘Well, I’ve done my best by you. When you 
first struck me I may have been a bit rough, 
perhaps. But once I saw your worth I worked 
hard to put you where I thought you ought to 
be. You made your first success with me. And 
when you’d made it you didn’t half walk over 
me in my own theater. Theatrical London calls 
me Caliban at this minute because of you. 

“T don’t mind that.” He shook his huge 
shoulders. “I’ve got a broad back and can 
carry alot. But you hurry to pay me off as if 
I were some pawnbroker and you’d put some- 
thing up the spout with me and were mad keen 
to get it out. I’ve had some rough times in my 
life and seen a pretty good lot of human nature, 
as they call it, with the lining turned the wrong 
way out, but upon my word you’ve been able 
to teach me a new lesson. What’s the good of 
trying to do the best for anyone? That’s what 
I say. All you get in return is a kick that a 
Spanish mule couldn’t match.” 

He said the last words with a sort of cynical 

savagery. 
“Fact is,” he added, after a pause, “if you 
want to get anywhere in this world you’ve got 
to get your kick in first. And that’s all there is 
to it.” 

“But why, just because I pay a debt——” 
she began, in a low, hesitating voice, looking up 
at him as he stood before her with her check 
twisted up in his big fingers. 

“JT don’t want you to pay it. I was pleased 
you felt able to let me settle for you.” He 
stared down at her. ‘‘Who’s given you all this 
money?” He paused, drawing down his brows. 
“V’I—T'll bet it’s Dale!” 
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“Tt is not given money,” she said. “It comes 
from the sale of practically everything I pos- 
sess, except some clothes, a few books and 
trifles, and the bungalow at Birchington which 
I’ve let furnished, as youknow. My things are 
valued at six thousand pounds.” 

“And might I ask who’s bought ’em—the 
whole lot of ’em?” 

“Mr. Dale has bought them.” 

A dull brick-red appeared in Campion’s face. 
“So it is Dale!” he said. 

“Mr. Dale is taking my house just as it 
stands.” 

“What, the house too!” 

“Why shouldn’t he? Hasn’t he a right to 
take a house if he likes it?” 

“Ain’t he got a good house of his own and 
furniture too? What should he want two 
houses in London and two sets of furniture 
for?” 

“Mr. Dale has chosen to do this. I didn’t 
ask him to doit. He came home and arranged 
it all before I knew anything about it.” 
Campion laughed. “What are you laughing 
at?” said Valentine, with a sharp edge to her 
voice. 

“Well, it’s all pretty thin, isn’t it? Seems to 
me this debt’s just floating about like a child’s 
air ball. First it’s old Carrie you’re owing to 
and I who pay up. And then it’s me you’re 
owing to and Dale who pays up. And then it’s 
Dale you’re owing to and—who comes in 
next?” 

“T have just told you that Mr. Dale has 
entered into possession of my house and 
practically everything I owned.” 

“And do you really mean to tell me a fellow 
like Dale would ever have taken that house 
if it hadn’t been that it belonged to you and 
that he knew you were in the devil of a hole?” 

He stopped. She said nothing. 

“Dale’s just making you a present of the 
money same as I did, and taking over your 
things, which he don’t want, to get people to 
think he isn’t, to get people to think what isn’t 
true. As you’re so keen on truth, I wonder 
you care to stand for that. 

“But I won’t have it. Our bargain was that 
you were to pay me back gradually, out of 
your salary, week by week. That’s why I 
offered you such a big one, so as you could pay 
me back without feeling it too much. I’m not 
going to take this cursed thing. I’m not going 
to take a present from Dale. You’re bound 
down to me for five years and——” 

She shivered violently. 

“What’s the matter?” he said, as if startled, 
the blaze of his jealousy abated by this abrupt, 
and strange, physical demonstration on her 


part. 

“Nothing!” she said. ‘Go on!” 

“Why d’you look at me like that?” 

“To show you I’m listening to what you are 
saying to me.” 

“Well, isn’t it true? Haven’t you and Dale 
figured it up between you that I’m to be paid 
off because you prefer your debt to be owing to 
him instead of to me?” 

“I have told you that Mr. Dale receives an 
equivalent for his money,” she said, in an 
obstinate dull voice. 

“You're all for truth in a general way,” he 
said, with sudden savage contempt. “But 
directly a thing touches you personally, then 
you’re as ready with a lie as anyone else is.” 

He was staring down at her, and when he 
said that he saw what he thought of afterwards 
as a silent drama in her eyes. He saw it as a 
sudden tremendous impulse checked for a 
moment, a pause in which a conflict took place, 
a conflict which he didn’t understand, then 
decision, an onrush to destiny. 

“You think,” she said, speaking in a calm, 
steady voice, “that though Martin Dale is get- 
ting something for his money, getting my 
house and all there is in it at a value fixed by 
an independent valuer, he’s really doing all 
this merely to get me out of my debt to you. 
Very well! Take it that way. But there’s some- 
thing I haven’t told you. Martin Dale has 
_— yme to marry him. And I’ve decided to 

(0 so. 
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“You—marry Dale!” he exclaimed. “Go 
along with you!” 

“IT am going to marry Martin Dale.” 

“Rubbish! You’re talking to bluff me. When 
you came into this house tonight you no more 
thought of marrying Dale than you thought 
of marrying the Emperor of China.” 

“T shall marry Martin Dale.” 

“Have you told him so?” 

“T am going to tell him so tomorrow.” 

“No, you don’t!” he said. “Believe me or 
not, Val, but I come first in this frame-up. 
You don’t know me yet if you think I’m the 
sort of man who plays second fiddle to a fellow 
like Dale with any woman. 

“Dale’ll never understand you as I do. He 
don’t know what an actress’s life in the 
provinces with third-rate companies is. I do. 
I’ve run companies in the provinces myself with 
pretty girlsin ’em. I could teach Master Dale 
a lot that he doesn’t know yet. He’s got a gift 


| for the stage, all right, and we’re going to use 
| it and do the best with it, me and you. But 
| if you think I’m paying you two hundred and 


| fifty a week for you to turn it over every Satur- 
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owncar, the world’s oldest living trees 
will shade your journey. 

Giant ferns and rhododendrons; 
cool, sparkling streams; modern ho- 
tels; camping sites unsurpassed; fish- 
ing, swimming and boating are every- 
where along your way. 

You’ |] see so much that is new and 
delightful in the Redwood Empire 
that you will always want to come 
back and make it your home. Send 
this coupon, today, for the illustrated 
booklets on this vacation wonderland. 

Plan your trip with these valuable 
helps; whatever you finally decide, 
you ought to have the information and 
assistance they will give you. 
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day night to ‘my husband, Mr. Dale, the 
famous author,’ and for him to stow it away 
in the bank along with his royalties from me 
on the play, you’re mightily mistaken. 

“T’ve never let a woman walk round me yet 
and I’m not going to begin with you. So don’t 
you think it. I gave you your chance. You 
owe everything to me. But that’s only the 
beginning. 

“T’ve got plans for you that I haven’t told 
you yet. I’m going to take you traveling. I’m 
going to take you over the world, but not with 
little Master Dale, I can assure you. We'll 
leave him at home with his writing-table, and 
a stool to put his feet on so’s his legs don’t 
hang out in the air. The idea of you marrying 
Dale!” He let out a big laugh. “Why, d’you 
think I haven’t jumped to what you are by 
this time of day? Dale isn’t the sort of man 
you care for, not by a long way, not by—let’s 
say a good seven inches at least. You like ’em 
bigger than that. You like ’em——” 

She held up her right hand in a curious sud- 
den gesture as if she wanted to put it over his 
mouth. But he went on. 

“Come, now!”’ he said brutally. “You’re all 
for truth, according to you. You were down on 
me just now for telling you a white lie about 
my wife. But what’s the truth about you? 
D’you think I’m a fellow who knows nothing 
about the world and can’t see what’s slap in 
front of his eyes? What’s the use of this touch- 
me-not pose with me? It may do very well 
with Dale, who’s an intellectual softy, clever 
as you like in his writing, but a softy for all 
that. But it won’t do with me. 

“T’m a male man, Val Morris, and I’ve been 
out in a knockabout world since I was sixteen, 
same as you have. I know what women are 
under their skins and you know what men are 
under their skins. You’ve got a bit of genius 
for acting, and I’ve got a bit of genius, or talent 
if you like, for finance. I’ve got there. You’ve 
been pretty near getting there once and come 
away from it. But you can get there again 
with my help. But don’t you think you can. 
get there alone, and don’t you think Dale’s the 
man to get you there. Heisn’t. He’s too soft, 
too sensitive. He can write about women well 
enough, or draw one if he gets:-the right plot. 
But as to knowing women—why, he no more 
knows you than I know—than I know, let’s 
say, Cleopatra. 

“He thinks, I’ll bet he thinks, that you’re 
all for poetry, and refinement, and highbrow 
notions in a man, that when you’re with a man 
you’re looking about for his beautiful soul, and 
asking for splendid ideas from him, and want- 
ing him to go with you way up in the clouds, 
and that the more sensitive and subtle and all 
the rest of it he is, the more you think of him. 
Well, I know different, Val.” 

He gazed at her with an ugly smile. She 
looked steadily up at him. 
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“‘Yes?”’ she said. “What do you know?” 

“T know that when a man like Dale’s spout- 
ing about his ideas of art and his notions of 
Life with a capital Z, you’re thinking what a 
pity it is his legs are too short for his body. 
And when he plays up as hard as he can to 
prove to you he’s got a powerful brain, you’re 
thinking that a Greek athlete’s got a shaped 
head that’d suit your fancy a sight better than 
his does, whether it had brains inside of it 
or whether it hadn’t. There’s women that 
don’t bother much what a man’s make and 
shape are. I’ll allow that. But you’re not one 
of ’em, Val! Not you! You’re a sensual 
woman!” ; 

Suddenly he made a forward movement, and 
dropped down beside her, and put his big face 
near to hers. 

“You’re a woman who’s governed by the 
body. You’re not out only to get money from 
men, like half the pretty girls in London are. 
Half—say three-quarters and you won’t go far 
wrong! You ain’t half sexed, or not sexed at 
all, as lots of them are. You’re a full-blooded. 
lus——” 


“That’s enough!” She had spoken in quite 
a low voice, but it stopped him. “I don’t 
want to hear any more.” 

“Well, ain’t it true what I say?” 

“Some of it is true.” 

_ “Some of it! There’s not a word that 
isn’t——” 

“The ugly part of you can read the ugly 
part of me. That’s all.” 

He put a great hand on one of her hands. 
“Don’t tell me when I lay hold of you it doesn’t 
mean more, a sight more, to you than when 
Master Dale——” 

She drew her hand away quickly and some 
red came into her face: ‘Don’t speak against 
Martin Dale.” 

“T ain’t speaking against him. I’m telling 
you the truth about yourself.” Again he got 
hold of her hand. “It’s no use, Val, it’s not a 
bit of good your pretending with me. I can 
rouse things in you Dale could never get near, 
and I’ve always known it, even when you 
walked over me with nails in your shoes in my 
own theater. You and me may talk about art 
and genius and all the rest of it, and have our 
feelings about ’em, and know what they are 
when we run up against ’em, but when we get 
down to the basis, and it’s a question of man 
and woman, why, we know very well what we 
both put before ’em.” 

He put an arm round her waist. She didn’t 
struggle, but neither did she give him the feel- 
ing that she was yielding to him. Her body 
felt passive, as if waiting—inexpressively. 

“T mayn’t be as good-looking as Trever. I 
don’t say Iam. But for all that, I'll bet I 
could make you feel as he never has.’ 

He felt her body suddenly stiffen against his 
arm and knew that he had made a mistake. 

“But that’s an old story,” he added hastily. 
“We don’t want to——” 

She moved, still keeping her body stiff. He 
tried to keep her. He could of course have kept 
her, being enormously stronger than she was. 
It was something moral in her, not something 
physical, which made him let her go. She got 
up. He saw that she was going to speak to 
him, to say something striking, perhaps even 
terrible. The expression in her eyes and about 
her lips told him that. But just as she was 
going to speak he became aware—she, too; he 
could see that—of something happening in the 
house, something not expected by anyone in 
it. It was as if he felt this without hearing it. 
He seemed to feel movement, to feel new 
presences suddenly introduced into the fast- 
ness which was his house in Park Lane. And 
evidently she felt movement, new presences too. 

For a brief instant they stood looking at each 
other, linked by this startled knowledge, 
startled expectation. Then the library door 
opened and Mrs. Campion walked in, with a 
large blond woman made up white, like a clown, 
and a large blond man. 


The woman whose heart has been a battleground for the love of three men in 
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Then and Now 


(Continued from page 69) 


wasn’t for the Griffins. Isn’t it a darn shame 
that a man can’t get away from business even 
on his vacation when he hasn’t had one,in three 
years? With love, Irma 


Miami, Fla., Feb. 11. 
Dearest Esther: 

You will probably be surprised at me writing 
to you from this place. I arrived here by boat 
from Nassau this morning and was sick all the 
way and now I am waiting for train time. I 
leave here tonight for home and will arrive 
there Thursday forenoon. I am crazy to see 
you Esther and I am writing to know if you 
can’t come and visit me for a few days next 
week. We will go to a show every night or do 
anything you want to do. I just want to see 
you and have a nice visit. 

Bob is staying on at Nassau for two more 
weeks as he loves it there and it agrees with 
him so well. I love it too and think it is the 
most heavenly place I ever went to, but there 
is so much to do there that a person simply gets 
worn out and both Bob and I agreed that I 
wasn’t strong enough to stand the pace and 
would be better off at home. 

I will be expecting a wire from you as soon as 
you get this. Wire me at home and I will try 
and get tickets for things I know you will want 
to see. Please come Esther. Any day will do 
and the sooner the better, but don’t disappoint 


me. Your friend, Irma 
Ee 
Liquor Makes You 
Smart 


(Continued from page 35) 


the middle age generation and looked quite 
fatherly. And he and Dorothy arrived at the 
table just in time to save me from having to 
give a Cuban a push. 

But when he sat down, insted of interperat- 
ing other peoples thoughts, he started right in 
to tell us how famous he was all over the world 
forhis motto, which was 

“Any man from any land 
At any game that he can name 
For any amount that he can count.” 

So I really began to be nervous and I told 
him that I thought he was quite dangerous and 
I would be afraid to leave my Cuban gentle- 
man friend alone with anyone like he. So he 
said “Thats all right girlie. I pay my com- 
missions and you'll get your 10 percent.” Sol 
did not make any reply to such a mersenary 
remark but I held my dignity. So then he 
went on to tell Dorothy that he could always 
tell by the look on a ‘suckers’ face what he was 
good for in dollars and cents. So he looked over 
my Cuban friends expression and he said it 
would be about $30,000. And I really have to 
admire his training, after all, because that was 
what it turned out to be. 

So then we all decided to go to the Gambling 
Casino for dinner. So Dorothy and I went to 
our rooms to dress and we had quite a little 
quarrel. Because I told Dorothy that I did not 
seem to care for an interperator who not only 
made his living at cards, but could not even 
talk Cuban. But Dorothy said I should have 
reverants for the elder generation that had to 
use cards because my own game might go out 
of date some time. So then I only gave 
Dorothy a look, because the law of nature 
always teaches that the feeling gentlemen have 
for girls goes on forever. But then I decided 
that if it was going to be rivalery between an 
elderly gambler and I over a Cuban, we would 
see who got 10 per cent at the finish. 

So when we went downstairs to meet our 
escorts they were in the barroom of the hotel 
playing dice and my Cuban gentleman friend 
had won practically every time, which made 
him feel very very good. 

So we all went to the National Casino of 
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THE OLD WORLD of the Orient is a new world of ad- 
venture for you. Go now to these ancient and fascinat- 
ing lands of the Far East. 


You mayvisit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Or go direct to Japan from 
Seattle. 


Plan to makethecompletetrip. Visit all of these inter- 
esting ports and countries. No other lands in the world 
offer the traveler so much of adventure and romance. 


Japan is a miracle of scenic loveliness and modern 
progressiveness. Great cities, snow-clad mountains, ter- 
raced gardens, a joyous people. 


China, most ancient in civilization, isa storehouse of 
treasure. See the quaint river life—junks, sampans, 
bumboats swarming beneath your steamer’s bows. 


Manila at the crossroads of the Pacific, a cosmopolitan 
city; Baguio, tropical mountain resort, a short day’s 
journey distant. 


Great President Liners take you in perfect comfort. 
Pleasant publicrooms. Spacious decks. Airy staterooms. 
A cuisine approved by the most critical of world trav- 
elers. Liberal stopovers at any port. Tickets interchange- 
able between the two lines. 


An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen days 
from Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 


There is a Dollar Liner sailing every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- 
lulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, 


i rs Panama and California. 
. gate a § See 
~~ tee And fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
A ° Marseilles for Boston and New York. 
‘33 
A Tor complete information communicate with any 


ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
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"Last night —~ 
Icame home with 
great news” 


“T’> TELEPHONED Ruth that I had a surprise 
for her and she could hardly wait for me to 


get home. You should have seen her face 
when I told her the Boss had called me in and 
given me a $25 increase in salary. 

“ It’s wonderful,’ she said, ‘just wonderful. 
Now we can pay some of those bills that have 
been errs * us and even put a little in the 
bank each week. 

“ ‘Remember ‘the night we saw that coupon 
in a magazine and you decided to take up an 
I. C. S. course? It made a new man of you, 
Bob, and I knew it wouldn’t be long before the 
firm would noticé the difference in your work. 

“ "We certainly owe a lot to the International 

orr ou would never have 
received this increase if you hadn’t studied at 
home and prepared yourself for bigger work.’ ”’ 
How abent you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary Are you going to wa your natural 
yond an it your life? Or are you going to get ahead in 
a It all depends on what you do with your 
ene time. 
Don’t let onather precious hour pass before you find 
out what the I. C. S. can do for you. It doesn’t cost 
you a@ penny or obligate you in any way to ask for full 
particulars, but that one simple, little act may the 
means ing your entire life. Do it now! 


Mail Coupon for | Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2588-B, Scranton, Pen 
Without cost or obligation, please ery me a copy of 
your booklet, “Whe Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
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| Gambling for dinner and it is really very very 


unusual to see a gambling Casino with police- 
men at all of the doorways to protect the gam- 
blers, insted of visa versa as policemen do in 
America. I mean in America policemen are 
always smashing in the door with an axe. 

life in Cuba is really much more restful. 

And the Casino at Cuba is very very beauti- 
ful with quite a lot of Art and marbel statuary 
and windows that look out on the scenery, 
which is quite novel because in Casinos at 
America all the windows have to have blinds 
to cover it up. 

.So after we had quite a delicious dinner we 
all went into the gambling rooms and my 
Cuban gentleman friend bought Dorothy and I 
$100 worth of checks each to gamble with. So 
of course Dorothy gambled with them. But I 
do not believe in gambling. So I put ars checks 
in my hand bag, because our Cuban gentleman 
friend was very very busy gambling himself so 
he did not notice what we were doing. 

So when he came over to Dorothy and I to 
buy us some more checks, I could not tell him 
I was gt to gambling on account of not 
being able to talk Cuban. So when it came 
time to go back to our hotel Dorothy had lost 
everything, but all I had to do was to cash in 
my checks for $500. And I think that is the 
only refined way girls can act at Casinos and 
hold their dignity. 

But the Frisco Flash did not gamble either, 
because he said he was apposed to any kind of 
gambling which could not be controlled. So he 
spent the evening holding a conversation with 
a croupier to see what he could find out about 
our Cuban friend. And this croupier knew the 
histry of Havana so he told him that our Cuban 
friend could never get any money from his 
family, but he had just sold some horses for 
$30,000 and had it in cash 

So on the way home I became quite indig- 
nent at our interperator because he made an 
engagement with my Cuban aquaintence to 
come up to his room and play a game of piquay, 
which was the only game of. cards the Cuban 
gentleman knew how to play. So the Frisco 
Flash told Dorothy that when she saw him in 
the lobby in the morning he hoped she would 
show proper respect due a newly rich man. So 
we said goodnight, but after they started away 
he had an afterthought and he came back and 
got Dorothy off on one side and said “Say how 
does that game of piquay go, anyway?” So 
Dorothy did not know but the Flash told her 
not to worry because he was always prepared 
for any emergency 

So Dorothy said, “Good luck. Don’t let 
him freeze his fingers on a cold deck.” But the 
Frisco Flash answered back with another one 
of his mottos which was 

“A good horse never stumbles 
And a sucker never tumbles.” 

And the last Dorothy and I saw of them they 
were going down the hall into the room of the 
Frisco Flash which was nothing but a gambling 
den in disguise. 

So then we went to our room and we had 
quite a little quarrel. Because I told ney 
that she should not mix the upper classes with 
the lower classes in our aquaintenceship, 
especially when one of them was likely to take 
all the money away from the other one and 
practically spoil everybody’s enjoyment. But 
then Dorothy said why didn’t I study the 
Flash’s methods and learn something new. 
And I told Dorothy that I did not see what 
anybody could learn from someone who had to 
sit up all night and work hard to win money at 
a game he did not know. 

Well, when Dorothy and I went down in the 
lobby in the morning, the Frisco Flash was 
sitting at a table drinking champagne alone to 
celebrate winning $30,000 at piquay. And he 
had $15,000 of it right in his pocket, because 
that was all of the cash the Cuban had the 
night before. So he asked us to sit down and 
have a bottle of champagne and celebrate to. 
But I told him I did not care to drink, because 
I had a luncheon engagement with my Cuban 
gentleman friend and I did not want my brains 
to be unstrung. So then he said that I was 





foolish because liquor makes you smart. So 
then Dorothy said that she always noticed that 
liquor made her smart to. So they had a few 


And the more drinks they had, the more 
smart they decided they were becoming. And 
Dorothy finally got to feeling so smart that she 
made a suggestion that they go out to the 
Casino and win back the money she had lost 
because she said that if the Flash added his 
smartness to her smartness they would wipe 
out the joint. But the Flash could not go, be- 
cause he had an engagement to meet his Cuban 
aquaintence and get the rest of the $30,000. 
And he was afraid to leave him loose around 
Havana with all that cash when he had such an 
open hearted Cuban nature. 

So Dorothy and the Flash had some more 
champagne and Dorothy finally got to feeling 
so smart that she said she had decided she 
could buck the Casino single handed. So she 
started off alone with all of the money she had 
in the world. 

So then the Flash had more champagne and 
decided that he ought to do something more 
than a commission for a little girl like I who had 
brought him all that good luck. So I told him 
that if he really wanted to do something he 
could do it at the jewelry shop next door. 

So we went into the jewelry shop and he was 
feeling so full of exileration that he told me to 
select my own choice. So my own choice 
turned out to be quite a cute bracelet for 
$10,000. So he paid the money and we went 
back to the lobby to wait for the Cuban to 
arrive and pay the Flash his $15,000. 

So finally our Cuban aquaintence came in 
and he brought a gentleman friend of his own 
along to be his interperator, because of the in- 
eficiency of the Flash in talking Cuban. 

So then the Flash ordered some more cham- 
pagne and while they were all drinking it I 
really began to feel very very sorry that my 
Cuban aquaintence had to give up $15,000 
more to a gambler that I had really been re- 
sponsable for introducing to him. So while they 
were all drinking champagne I began to think 
up ideas. 

So I finally thought up one and I opened my 
pocketbook and I took out my box from the 
jewelers with the bracelet in it and I showed it 
to the Cuban gentlemen. So they admired it 
very, very much and finally my Cuban aquain- 
tence asked his interperator to ask me where I 
got it. So then I told the interperator to tell 
him that the jewelry store next door sent it 
in to me on approval, but it was much to 
expensive for a girl like I to pay for, so I would 
have to send it back. 

So then quite a look of askance seemed to 
come into the countenance of the Frisco Flash. 
And he kept right on looking at me and looking 
at me. So then my Cuban aquaintence wanted 
to know how much the bracelet cost. So I said it 
cost-$15,000. So when my Cuban aquaintence 
heard it he took out his wallit and he started in 
to count his $15,000 out. And by that time the 
expression on the face of the Frisco Flash 
seemed to be practically paralized. 

So my Cuban aquaintence gave me the 
money to pay for my bracelet and I thanked 
him very very much, because, after all, it was 
all he had. But he promised the Flash that he 
would get $15,000 for him as soon as he could 
ask for it from his family. So then the Flash 
said, “Gentlemen, if you will pardon me, I'll 
pay my respects to this little lady and go out 
for air.” So he kissed my hand with reverants 
and went away. 

So finally Dorothy arrived back from the 
Gambling Casino and I had to lend her $3 of 
my money to pay for her taxicab. 

So then we all had luncheon, but at luncheon 
I decided that I had really seen enough of Cuba 
because when an honest interperator got to in- 
terperating my Cuban aquaintence it turned 
out that he was nothing but a bore. So we 
told them we would see them at dinner, but we 
really took a boat at 4 oclock for Miami and 
the next morning we were quite delighted to be 
back where a girl speaks her own landguage 
and knows what is going on around her. 
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This business of graduating from 
school or college is no idle jest, when 
one has spent so many industrious 
years for the privilege of embarking 
under full sail on the voyage of life. 

To the Graduate, Gifts on this 
occasion mean a great deal more than 
Gifts at Christmas. No relative, no 
friend worthy of the name should 
overlook this. 

Each Gift should be something 
that the Graduate will thrill to re- 
ceive, 

The fact that you can scarcely pick 
up a college publication nowadays 
without seeing friendly reference to 
the Parker Duofold indicates, and 
correctly, that these black-tipped 
beauties are all the rage among stu- 
dents. For the campus scribes quite 
naturally echo the preference of the 
whole school. 







fact that Parker Duofold Pen and 
Pencil barrels are made of Non-Break- 
able Permanite, instead of rubber as 
formerly— 

that the Duofold Point is guaran- 
teed 25 years—that we now make no 
service charge on Duofold Pens— 


and you may as well make it unan- 
imous by stepping to the nearest pen 
counter for this classic writing Du- 
ette, in its attractive Gift Box. 


While you're at it, pick your Birth- 
day and Wedding Gifts too—or 
Prizes for Bridge and Golf. This will 


save returning for them later. 
But look with care for the imprint, 


“Geo. S. Parker.” Then nobody will 
be disappointed. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 

NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * MILWAUKEE * ATLANTA 
DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 








We began April 1st to 
keepevery Parker Duo- 
fold Pen in perfect 
order without charge. 






Parker Over-size Duofold Pen 


Couple this popularity with the 
$7. Duofold Jr. or Lady Duo- 
fold $5. Pencils to match $3, 


$3.50 and $4 according to size. 


All are easily filled by insert- 
ing a lead at the tip— no need 
to remove the insides, 
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When Youth rides two by two 


Here's the new Foursome set of Community Plate, 
at Youth’ service ... silverware for four—in six 
charming patterns ... gleaming and gay—and 
smart as a Hunt Breakfast. Predestined to serve 
care-free dinners for four, that are the younger 
set's preferred form of entertaining... The vel- 
vet inset of the Foursome lifts out and presents to 
the hostess a bright tray of blue and gold—ador- 
able for afternoon tea in the garden—or coffee 
by the fireside .. . or long drinks that tinkle.. .! 


The Foursome Set—20 pieces and the tray — comes 
to $25.00... And at very slight extra cost you can 
add to the set salad forks, bouillon spoons, butter 
spreaders, as the formality of your enter aing 
increases. All in the finestplate,and guaran ‘for 
fifty years of use... At your jeweler’s..., 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY I =D 


COMPLETE 
WITH TRAY $25 
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